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Art. I.— ROMANISM AND PROTESTANTISM.* 


WE would not base any argument for or against the 
Roman Church on this book. It happens to be the last 
book we have read on the question between Romanism 
and Protestantism, and it suits our purpose in this arti- 
cle as a text, because that is the question which we pro- 
pose, in one or two views, to discuss; but though we 
may place confidence in the general fairness with which 
these Conversations are reported, we know that the Ro- 
manist would never admit that the Jesuit doctors had 
answered so poorly. We can believe it, not only because 
the reporter seems to be an honest and conscientious 
man, but for another reason; and that is, that the poorest 
defenders of an opinion are always those, who, like the 
Jesuits in Rome, live in a community where it is never 
called in question. We were once in a debating club, 
where the question for the evening was, Which is best, 
a republican or a monarchical government? It was 
difficult for a time to find any body to espouse the un- 
popular cause of monarchy. At length, however, two or 
three debaters were induced to take that side in the mock 
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encounter of wits. But, to the surprise of the company, 
it was found that they had a great deal to say for them- 
selves; while, still more to every body’s surprise, our good 
and undoubted republican cause labored under the most 
pitiable lack of arguments in its defence; its advocates 
had nothing to say. The truth was, that, having never 
heard it questioned, they had never thought of marshalling 
the arguments in support of it. And so it may have 
been with the good Jesuit fathers in Rome. 

The claims of the Roman Church, however, whether 
well or ill defended, are unusually pressed upon our atten- 
tion at present, partly by some remarkable conversions to 
that Church in England and among ourselves, and partly 
by a newly awakened zeal and hope in Romanism to re- 
cover its lost ground; and we propose in this article to 
offer some thoughts on the subject, on the one hand cath- 
olic and charitable, and on the other, plain and practical. 

The controversy has called up in some quarters a good 
deal of the old bitterness ; it has called up, too, some of 
the old Protestant reasonings which we think erroneous ; 
and therefore we begin with protesting on some points 
against our Protestantism. We protest against the as- 
sumption among Protestants, that the Roman Church is 
altogether corrupt and Antichristian, and is not to be 
recognized as belonging to the Body of Christ. That 
she avows principles which are contrary to Christianity 
we believe, and we take the same liberty to maintain our 
opinion, that she takes to support a similar charge against 
us. We believe that her position and spirit are hostile 
to human progress and improvement, to human liberty, 
to the lawful Christian liberty; but assumptions of power 
and authority have not spent all their force within Cath- 
olic limits. ‘The past is ever flowing into the present, 
and the present into the future. The Reformation set up 
barriers; but the great tide has flowed into her inclosure 
through a thousand breaches. Any sect that claims to 
be the only Church of Christ; any sect that proclaims 
itself, by “a divinely protected descent” from the Apos- 
tles, to be the only inheritor of lawful spiritual authority 
and grace; any sect that by its creed or spirit coerces 
and enslaves the human mind, so that it dares not or does 
not freely inquire for truth and wisdom, — is, in that re- 
spect, not Protestant, but Papal. What did the Reforma- 
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tion demand? Liberty ; liberty, political, individual, spir- 
itual. What was Luther’s grand offence? That he re- 
fused obedience to power; that he called in question the 
decisions of the Roman See; that he demanded liberty to 
read, to think, to act for himself. This is the ground which 
Protestants have always taken against the Church of 
Rome; but we fear that they are but ill entitled, on this 
account, to cast her out of the pale of Christian charity. 

It is proper in this connection to take notice of certain 
passages of Scripture which are commonly supposed to 
lay upon Romanism the sentence of complete excision 
from the Christian Church. They are found in Paul's Sec- 
ond Epistle to the Thessalonians, the second chapter, and 
in his First Epistle to Timothy, the fourth chapter. The 
first passage referred to seems to describe an Antichris- 
tian spirit of pride and domination, already betraying 
itself and yet to be more fully revealed, called “the 
man of sin,” and represented as “lording it over God’s 
heritage” and over human governments. Eminent com- 
mentators differ upon this passage, one* referring it to 
Gnosticism, another ¢ to Caligula, another ¢ to the revolt 
of the Jews and the destruction of Jerusalem. But even 
if, according to the common opinion, the Papal domina- 
tion were the thing predicted by Paul, and if the specifi- 
cation in First Timothy, fourth chapter, as “forbidding 
to marry and commanding to abstain from meats,” 
were to be applied in the same manner, it does not fol- 
low that the body of Roman Catholics is to be consid- 
ered as cut off from the Christian Church. 

What sort of excision, in fact, wouldthis be? Itis an 
excision which would cut off the whole Church, root and 
branch, for centuries; which would have left nothing on 
earth that could be called Christianity for several hundred 
years; for certainly the Roman Church was the only 
Church, the only form of Christianity, that existed from 
the fourth century to the time of the Reformation. The 
true Church, which, according to Christ’s prediction, was 
to stand impregnable, so that the gates of hell should not 
prevail against it, according to this supposition, was dead 
and extinct for more than a thousand years. 

Indeed, the language in question could not have been 
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a prediction of any thing very distant. Paul entertained 
the opinion that the end of all things, the end of the 
world, was at hand, and he could not, therefore, have 
spoken of what was to take place centuries after his time. 
The phraseology of the passage in ‘Timothy does not 
imply prediction. “ The latter days,” and “the last days,” 
are phrases which applied in apostolic usage to the time 
then present. And after describing and denouncing the 
errors mentioned in this passage, Paul adds, “ If thou put 
the brethren in remembrance of these things, thou shalt 
be a good minister of Jesus Christ, nourished up in the 
words of faith and of good doctrine, whereunto thou hast 
attained.” ‘This sounds very much like a commendation 
of ‘Timothy’s fidelity in testifying against some present 
and pressing error of his time, and not in delivering a 
mere prophecy of something to happen centuries after- 
wards. 

Able men among the Protestants have conceived that 
this language had reference to certain opinions taking 
their origin in the Jewish sect of the Essenes, and then 
prevailing among the Judaizing teachers of the day." 
These teachers professed to live in a sort of transcendental 
elevation above all sublunary things, forbidding to marry 
and to use animal food. ‘They were vegetable-eaters, and 
anchorites ; in short, the ascetics of the time. Paul seems 
to have had a good deal of trouble in his mind about 
errors of this kind, and more than once reasons largely 
against them. With his vigorous and manly sense, he 
seems especially to have feared that these errors would 
overspread Christianity with dreamy mysticism and pue- 
rile extravagance. And observe, too, that he speaks of a 
comprehensive dogma, like that of the Essenes, and not 
of a particular canon, of limited application, like that of 
the Roman Church. That Church does not, as a general 
thing, forbid marriage or the use of meat; but only to 
certain persons or on certain days. We might as well 
say that a religion which appoints the seventh day for 
rest forbids labor. But the Judaizing doctors in ques- 
tion did altogether forbid these things, and therefore they 
came exactly under the Apostle’s description. 

No, the church of which Thomas 4a Kempis, and 
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Xavier, and Cardinal Borromeo, and Fénelon, and Chev- 
erus, were members, which holds in its bosom the Breth- 
ren of the Misericordia and the Sisters of Charity, which 
has confessors and missionaries in every land, must not 
be regarded as outcast and accursed from Christ. One 
of the noblest testimonies to Christianity is martyrdom. 
There are martyrdoms now in the Catholic Church. In 
Cochin China, within a few years, many Catholic priests 
have bravely suffered death for their faith, yea, and wel- 
comed it. In the Reports of the Propaganda, published 
periodically in Rome, — very like those which are issued 
by our own Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, — these scenes are described; and the reader can- 
not fail to be struck with observing how much this Cath- 
olic resembles the old Christian spirit of martyrdom. 
One instance will serve to illustrate our meaning. A 
priest in Cochin China was thrown into prison. His 
friend writes to him, in substance,—the whole corre- 
spondence is given in one of the Reports, —that it is 
determined to make him a victim. He replies, “ O, no! 
that is too good news; no, they will drive me out like a 
mean and cowardly fugitive from the kingdom.” His 
friend replies, “ No, you are mistaken ; your fate is sealed ; 
you will be brought out on a certain day to die!” The 
answer is given in the most fervent strain of joy and 
thanksgiving. “O blessed tidings!” says the mission- 
ary, “and is this to be accorded to me? For the last 
twenty years, every time that I have celebrated mass, I 
have put up a private petition for myself, that I might 
seal this testimony with my blood; and now the prayer 
is to be granted ; the privilege is to be mine.” We said 
that this is like the spirit of ancient martyrdom. It isso, 
we think, in its excess of zeal for the martyr’s crown. 
But surely it will not do to deny that such men are 
Christians and Christian martyrs. It were strange if men 
who die for Christianity could not be called Christians. 
If any one turns away with the cold comment, “ This is 
but superstition, or a superstitious desire of gaining merit 
with God!” we must plainly say, that with him we 
have no sympathy whatever. 

Nay, the Catholic writers contend that the success of 
their missions is a powerful argument in their favor. Dr. 
Wiseman, in his “ Lectures on the Principal Doctrines 
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and Practices of the Catholic Church,” draws a striking 
contrast between the results of missionary effort in the 
two churches. The means of the Catholics, he says, 
have been moderate ; the income of the Propaganda is less 
than 150,000 dollars a year, and out of this the expenses 
of its hundred students are defrayed. ‘The united contri- 
butions of Protestant societies in England for propagat- 
ing the Gospel, were, in 1835, little less than 4,000,000 
dollars. Now it is notorious that the Protestants of all 
the world united have effected little or nothing towards 
the conversion of pagan nations. Swartz was said to 
have converted 7,000; but it is a solitary instance," and 
the number of their successors in Southern India had 
dwindled, in 1823, to 1,385. The numbers under the 
Episcopal and Baptist missions in Northern India are 
reckoned by units, tens, scarcely by hundreds. Among 
our North American Indians the case is much the same. 
That of the Sandwich Islands is not in point, because 
they had chosen to embrace Christianity before the mis- 
sionaries came. 

Now, says Dr. Wiseman, how has it been with the 
Catholic missions? ‘They have converted nations, coun- 
tries, continents. Witness Britain. Witness South 
America, from Mexico to Buenos Ayres. Witness India, 
where there are 600,000 Catholics; and in the rest of 
Asia there are 600,000 more. In China, the Catholic mis- 
sionaries have converts by 30,000 and 40,000 in a district ; 
in Cochin China, 200,000. In the Philippine Islands, M. 
Dubois reckons 2,000,000 converts. 

It is true, that with us the argument founded on these 
facts has very little weight. Dr. Wiseman contends that 
they afford powerful evidence of the truth of the Catholic 
religion. We judge not. But certainly, upon the ground 
taken by most Protestant sects, it is nonsense, besides 
being something worse, to anathematize these Catholic 
missionaries and martyrs as no Christians. 

The reasons for the superior success of the Catholics 
seem to us to be these two. First, their missionaries, we 
must think, have been wiser men than ours; not more 





* It is to be observed, however, that Dr. Buchanan reckons the Protes- 
tants in Ceylon, in 1801, at 342,000. Dr. Wiseman says that 150,000 of 
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cultivated men, but wiser for their purpose. They have 
had a juster view of what was to be done, and how it was 
to be done. Our missionaries —if we must speak so 
plainly of men whom, however, we greatly respect — have 
been infatuated with the notion, that, if they stretched 
out the naked Bible and preached the naked “ five points,” 
the effect, the conversion of pagans, was to follow, as if 
by magic or miracle. Next, the Catholic ritual is far 
more imposing than ours, far more fitted to make an im- 
pression upon a rude and barbarous people. Consider 
what such people are, and then calculate the probable 
effect upon them of a Catholic ritual, on the one hand, 
and of Calvinistic abstractions, on the other. The ab- 
stractions might be all true, and the ritual all false; but 
it would be very much like offering to the choice of chil- 
dren, a magic-lantern, or Edwards on the Will. We do 
not mean in this comparison to speak lightly of the Ro- 
man Catholic mode of worship; we only mean to say, 
that it is especially fitted to draw the attention of unciv- 
ilized nations. 

Having made these general concessions to the Roman 
Catholic form of Christianity, we wish now further to 
speak of it, and to speak of it with the same freedom, and, 
let us add, with the same candor and courtesy, that we 
should bring to the examination of Protestantism, or of 
any Protestant sect. 

The great question, we conceive, between the Catholics 
and Protestants, resolves itself into this, — Did He who 
made the mind make it to be free in religion, — as free in 
religion as in philosophy or science? In other words, Did 
He purpose that the soul should grow and improve in its 
religious conceptions and acquisitions, as it does in those 
which pertain to other parts of its culture? In other 
words still, Did He propose for the mind a proper man- 
hood in religion, and not a state of perpetual childhood ? 
If He did, we think there is an end of the argument for 
Catholicism ; for neither infallibility nor absolute author- 
ty nor visible unity can consist with a proper and manly 
freedom of inquiry. 

We contend for the free principle in religion; we un- 
derstand our Catholic opponents to demand restrictions 
upon it, inconsistent, as we think, with its healthful and 
vigorous action. 
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We wish to state this cardinal point of difference with 
some care, that we may do injustice neither to them 
nor to ourselves. 

For ourselves we say, we do not deny that there is 
absolute truth in religion, but we believe that it is to be 
found in the intuitions of every individual mind. We 
do not deny that there is absolute authority in religion, 
but we believe that it exists only in the righteous will of 
God. We do not deny that there is a Church unity ; but 
we say that it is found only in the pure and spiritual 
affections of its members. To distinguish farther, we 
hold that there is a difference between infallibility and 
authority. We cannot conceive how the first can attach 
to any thing human, to any human communication, to 
any possible form of words; because words are in their 
very nature but approximations to the expression of ab- 
solute truth. ‘They are not perfect symbols, but only 
shadowings forth of such truth. Yet, although neither 
human conceptions nor words can be infallible, still both 
may be certain enough to have authority with us. 
Though we cannot be infallible recipients of God’s will, 
yet we believe that the indications of his will may be so 
clear, as to carry with them valid and, indeed, irresistible 
conviction to our minds. Thus we cannot refuse cre- 
dence to our own intuitions, to our own inborn convic- 
tion of right and wrong, for instance, if we would. We 
believe that God has thus spoken in our nature, and we 
believe, too, that he has spoken to us by his Son from 
heaven, and we receive both these teachings as of au- 
thority. But now, if any one should say, “ Then you do 
believe in an authority somewhere, and are bound by it, 


and therefore are not perfectly free” ; we answer, that we 
are not unlawfully nor injuriously bound. Itis one thing 


for the universal reason that reigns through the world to 
speak in our heart, or for the holy spirit that pervades 
the Scriptures to utter its voice in our conscience ; and it 
is another thing for a man to stand before us, perchance 
no wiser than ourselves, and to say, “ Upon such and such 
points you shall not inquire, for I have decided them 

With the simplest dictates of conscience and the Bible, 
reasoning has properly nothing to do; with dogmas and 
doctrines, it has rightfully every thing to do, —to examine, 
to sift, to try, “to prove” them. Beneath the authority 
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of conscience and of God, we have all the freedom that is 
desirable to our nature and helpful to our progress in 
truth and virtue: not so, by any means, in our apprehen- 
sion, under the dictation of any man or of any consistory 
or council of men. 

But this is the very question. The Catholic system 
abridges human liberty: Let us see to what extent. 

It is not necessary, we presume, to go into detail on 
this subject. It is not necessary to quote the decrees of 
councils, or the declarations of approved authors in that 
Church. The Catholic Church maintains that liberty is 
dangerous, and must be restrained. We do not mean to 
cast any opprobrium in saying this. It is the deliberate 
judgment of the Roman Church that men cannot be 
safely trusted with that freedom which Protestants claim 
as their right, as the right of human nature. It is the 
constant tenor of the Papal bulls, and has been ever since 
the Reformation, to denounce free printing, free reading, 
and free thought. 

The Catholic Church claims to stand in loco parentis 
to the whole world. It says, not to children, but to 
grown-up men, to studious men, “ In all the great ques- 
tions of religion you shall not swerve one iota from the 
rule of faith laid down by me; if you do, it is in peril of 
my displeasure and of eternal pains”; and this is tanta- 
mount to saying, “ You shall not freely inquire at all; your 
only business is implicit acquiescence.” ‘Theology, by 
this demand, is severed from philosophy, from science, 
from common sense; it is set apart and reserved for a 
consideration different from that which is accorded to 
every other subject of human thought. The human mind 
is not to grow and advance in religion as it does in all 
other good judgment and profound wisdom. In like 
manner, the Catholic Church restrains the ordinary read- 
ing of the common people, appointing to them, in its 
famous Index Expurgatorius, what they may read and 
what they shall not read. You have a book in your hand 
which you think it right or innocent to peruse; you de- 
mand at least the freedom to read it if you please; but 
the Church of Rome says, “ You shall not read it; shut it 
up, lay it aside, put it out of your house ; your property, 
your rights, in it are nothing; I will burn it before your 
face.”’ 
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The power of the Roman Catholic priest over his flock 
is well known. Circumstances may modify it. The 
intelligent and the resolute may resist; but the ignorant 
and the timid, the multitude, must and do submit. Nor 
is it easy to conceive how any mind under the legitimate 
influence of this system can maintain its independence. 
He who has the power to absolve or not to absolve us 
from our sins, must be the master of our minds. 

Let us now briefly examine this claim to masterdom 
and rule over the whole spiritual world. 

We say, then, in the first place,that the restrictive prin- 
ciple adopted by the Catholic Church contradicts the 
inborn and native rights of the human intellect. We 
may even say that it denies to the mind its necessary and 
unavoidable action. ‘Thought is essentially free. It is 
its nature to be free, and freely to diffuse itself, as much 
as it is the nature of light to shine, and to dart from ob- 
ject to object with incessant motion. We may restrain 
the expression of opinion, we may restrict opinion itself 
to certain limits ; that is, we may possibly refuse to think 
at all beyond a certain point; but within the sphere of 
its limitation opinion must be free, or it is not an opinion. 
We may determine not to investigate the science of the- 
ology, we may not dare to inquire what in it is true or 
not true; but if we do investigate, that action of the 
mind is necessarily free. For what is that action? A 
point is placed before us for our examination; the Trin- 
ity, or Transubstantiation, or Papal Infallibility. Now 
what is it that we do and must do? We consider first 
what the point is; next, what is for it and what is against 
it. In this process, so far as any real examination goes, 
our minds act freely, and cannot possibly act otherwise. 
Now if the Church of Rome stands before us, and says, 
“ Your thinking shall not be free or shall not be perfectly 
free,” it takes a position as irrational as if it said of the 
beating heart, “ Its stroke shall be once in a minute, and 
not once in a second.” It takes a stand against human 
nature, against the very principles of the human mind. 
As far, then, as it admits thought into its system, it admits 
freedom. We insist upon this point, and think it worthy 
of emphatic repetition. As far, we say, as the Roman 
Church admits thought into its system, it admits and 
must admit freedom. 
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In the next place, the Roman Catholic restriction is 
hostile to our Christian rights. 'The Apostles themselves 
did not demand that submission of the understanding 
which Romanism demands. They nowhere profess to 
be infallible. ‘They speak of many “infallible proofs ” of 
the Divine mission of Christ; but proofs address them- 
selves to reason. They were proofs which convinced 
themselves, and which, they said, ought to convince 
others. They declare that there was a seal of Heaven 
upon their mission, but they do not say there was a seal 
of certainty impressed by Heaven upon every one of their 
teachings. How could they say this, when, on the ques- 
tion of the circumcision of Jewish converts, two of them 
differed ; when Paul himself was certainly mistaken with 
regard to the approaching end of the world; when the 
same Apostle invites the scrutiny of the Corinthians, say- 
ing, “Judge in yourselves ; judge ye what I say.” The 
Apostles brought a great and solemn message from Heav- 
en, teaching the paternal love of God, the doctrine of rec- 
onciliation with him, the certainty of future life, and lend- 
ing enforcement to all holy precepts; and upon this Divine 
mission they declare that God had set the seal of mira- 
cles. But when we look into the records. of this great 
ministration, — consisting of free and plain conversations, 
journals of travel, letters to individuals and churches, 
questions and controversies, — what can be less like a 
book of infallible sentences? Do infallible men reason ? 
And yet half of the New ‘Testament consists of reason- 
ings. And the world has been filled with reasonings 
about this book ever since it was written. Could this 
have happened, if it had been meant to be a record of the 
infallible dictations of the Holy Spirit? The truth is, 
infallibility, except as existing in the mind of God, is a 
mere dream of theology. Certainty enough we have; 

but infallibility, as any thing but an hyperbole, a figure of 
speech, has no place in any verbal communications of 
man with man. Admit its existence in theory, like that 
of mathematical truth; but, like that, it must fail in all 
practical attestation. There was no line ever drawn 
without breadth or thickness. ‘There was no moral truth 
ever expressed without shadings about it. Take any sen- 
tence ever written ; and the moment you examine it, every 
word is susceptible of different meanings, or shades of 
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meaning; and these shades come into our mind’s con- 
ception of the idea. The Papal bull that professes to be 
unerring cannot possibly convey to any two minds ex- 
actly the same ideas, in the same precise form, without 
any coloring or shade or possibility of error. 

We say, then, that that right to inquire, which by the 
very nature and necessity of things all reason and all 
Scripture concede to us, the Roman Church proposes to 
bind down under the chains of a technical, fanciful, im- 
practicable infallibility. 

In the third place, the Catholic restriction is hostile to 
human improvement. Consider what must be the con- 
dition of a religious community, which puts its whole 
mind into the keeping of the religious orders ; which ex- 
amines nothing, but defers every thing to the priests ; 
which says, “ With our religion we have nothing to do but 
to perform what they enjoin, and to believe what they 
prescribe”; nay, which says, as we have known them to 
say in Italy, “ No matter what the priests are, good or 
bad; we bow down to their office, as the image and will 
of God.” 

But with regard to the effect of the Catholic religion 
upon human improvement, it is unnecessary to speculate. 
Christendom presents upon its whole broad surface a 
picture so striking and conclusive as to preclude all occa- 
sion for argument. ‘The celebrated Sismondi, a native 
of Switzerland, once made in our hearing the following 
representation of the state of that country. Putting his 
hands together and interlocking the fingers, he said, — 
“In this manner do the Cantons intersect one another. 
The road often leads across the intersecting districts. You 
may know in the darkest night when you are in a Prot- 
estant and when in a Catholic Canton by the state of the 
road and the very smell of the country!” This, in fact, is 
a picture of the entire intellectual and moral condition of 
Christendom. On the one side are Catholic Spain, Italy, 
Austria, and Ireland. On the other, are Protestant Ger- 
many, England, and North America. France has been 
under a divided influence, and we see a modified result. 
And it is especially worthy of remark, that almost all her 
literature and philosophy for the last sixty years have 
been anti-Catholic, and are, at this moment, powerfully 
assailed by the Catholic bishops on that very account. 
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The fact is, as Herder somewhere observes in his Phi- 
losophy of Humanity, that infallibility in language, if it 
were a thing possible, would stop the progress of the 
world. Men cannot form a new language every day, 
nor every year; andif they could, it would break the con- 
tinuity of human thought, and deprive every generation 
of the help of the past. And if, on the other hand, lan- 
guage were not, in its very nature, flexible, mutable, 
vague, imperlect, it would give no chance for the expan- 
sion of men’s ideas. Make it fixed, fast, infallible; and 
instead of being a vehicle, a conduit for the flow and 
swell and rise of human thought, it would chain and lock 
up the mind of the world in eternal. sterility. 

And so far as the attempt has been carried to impress 
upon language the character of infallibility, has it pro- 
duced precisely this disastrous result. So long as the 
Decrees of Trent and the syllogisms of Aristotle were 
regarded as divine forms of thought, theology and _ phi- 
losophy stood still, or wearied themselves with running 
round and round in perpetual circuits. It was the Ref- 
ormation that broke down this fatal barrier. Can any 
one survey the history of the higher sciences before and 
since this event, and doubt that the Catholic restriction 
clogged and weighed down the human faculties, and 
obliged them to walk in fetters; and that the Protestant 
principle has opened to them a free and glorious course ? 
The steps of this progress, the struggles which it cost 
philosophy to throw off the bondage of the past, are well 
known. ‘The sixteenth century heaved down the old 
edifice, the prison-house of ages. ‘The seventeenth cen- 
tury cleared the ground, with Bacon and Locke and 
Leibnitz and Descartes for laborers. The eighteenth 
century, under the guidance of Reid and Kant, began to 
build up. And the glorious work, by the aid of many 
hands, is going on, which makes the world as new to 
men of thought, as the progress of mechanic art makes it 
new to men of action." 

Such, then, is the position of the two great religious 
parties that divide Christendom ; such are the fields they 
have cultivated; such are the results. We suppose it is 
unnecessary to insist upon this illustration of the effects 
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of the two systems, because it is manifest and undenia- 
ble; and especially because we understand Catholic writ- 
ers,” as well as those who oppose the free principle in 
politics,t to admit that individual free action is the most 
energetic action in the world, -—— that it is certain to produce 
the results which we have ascribed to it, — that it is cer- 
tain to carry forward a people, for a time, more rapidly 
than the restrictive, or extreme conservative principle. 

What, then, is the reply to this view of the case? This 
we must distinctly consider. It is, to say all in one 
word, that the free principle is unsafe. It is powerful, 
they admit, but it is dangerous. It will advance a people 
rapidly, but it will only carry them to swifter destruction. 

It is a great deal that this objection demands of us; to 
give up our right to think, to examine the great subjects 
that concern our welfare ; to give up our Christian rights; 
to surrender our political immunities which we have 
wrested from ages of oppression ; to put our interests out 
of our own keeping, and to consign them back to the care 
of monarchs and pontiffs ; to sacrifice principle to expe- 
diency, and progress to security. Certainly a very clear 
case must be made out to justify this demand. If it can 
be shown that our modern freedom is undoubtedly and 
inevitably tending to infidelity, irreligion, immorality, 
anarchy, and ruin, then indeed must we invoke help from 
Romanism and legitimacy. But indeed it must be a 
very stringent necessity that brings us to this posture. 
We hope there is enough heroism left in the world, not 
to be frightened at shadows of danger; nor at substantial 
perils if they can be fairly met, and if they are endowed 
with no superhuman power. It is said, indeed, that there 
is a total depravity in the world, that is fighting against 
its welfare like a demon. And there are those who, be- 
hind this theological barrier, intrench the cause of legiti- 
macy and spiritual power. 

But, admitting all that can be seriously maintained 
concerning human depravity, — admitting that the world 
is bad enough, that the human passions naturally spurn 
control, and that there is danger from this cause, — yet we 
ask, What special evidence of this danger is there under 





*See Bishop Hughes’s Lecture. 
t See Alison’s last chapter of his History of Europe. 
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Protestant and liberal institutions? "Where at this mo- 
ment prevail the greatest insecurity and anarchy? Is it 
in Protestant England and America, or in Catholic Spain 
and Italy and Austria? Where is the greatest danger 
of outbreak and violence? Is it in Catholic France, or 
in Protestant England? What communities in modern 
times have been guilty of the most enormous and shock- 
ing excesses? Have they been Protestant communities? 
Witness the French Revolution. Witness the disorders 
of Spain and Portugal, and of our own South America. 
Witness everywhere and always the results of ignorance 
and oppression, compared with those of knowledge and 
freedom. Where, also, is to be found the greatest preva- 
lence of infidelity, irreligion, licentiousness? Will any 
one dare to say that it is in Protestant countries? 
Whence have proceeded all the great moral reforms of 
the day? Who have been the first laborers in the cause 
of peace, prison-discipline, temperance, — in tract socie- 
ties, Sunday schools, city missions, and popular educa- 
tion? Who have first espoused the great cause of 
humanity and justice in the person of the degraded slave? 
Have not all these enterprises sprung up in the bosom of 
free Protestant communities? And while all these facts 
are before us, are we to be told that religious and political 
freedom is such a dangerous thing, that it ought to be 
driven out of the world? And are we to be sent back 
for security to the crushing arm of Hildebrand or of Leo 
the Tenth, to the power that caused the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes and the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s, to 
the protection of feudal tyranny, or to the generous care 
of the Bourbons and the Stuarts ? 

Still, it is said, in the popular tendencies there is dan- 
ger. One is tempted to reply, in the vein of Hotspur, and 
say, “ Why, that’s certain$ ’tis dangerous to take a cold, 
to sleep, to drink.” Doubtless there is danger every- 
where. Can Papal or monarchical ascendency exclude 
it? If we were precisely to define the point where the 
greatest danger lies, we should say, i is where the insti- 
tutions of a people or of an age come into conflict with its 
spirit, This is an argument for a gradual change of in- 
stitutions to accommodate them to the rising intelligence 
and power of the people. This is the argument that has 
presided, for many years, over English legislation. And 
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whatever scorn may be flung upon the principle of ex- 
pediency, this is a sound and wise expediency. 

We do not deny, but seriously feel that there is danger 
in the popular tendencies, — danger in freedom, whether 
spiritual or political. But we cannot give way to alarm 
or despair. We cannot take the part of those who, at 
every rise and sweep of the popular wave, fold their arms 
in disdain, and almost venture to lift an accusing eye to 
heaven; who say that, if such a measure can be carried 
orsuch a man can be elected, they “ won’t believe in their 
Bible.” Nor can we turn back to the Dark Ages, either 
with clergy of the English Church, or converts to the 
Catholic Church, and seek the element of safety in the 
past. We believe that safety is rather to be found, not 
in fear or in flight, but in bravely and cheerfully meeting 
the demand of the time, in a candid construction of that 
demand, and in a faithful and lofty reasoning with it. 
This high argument the time requires and must have; 
and it is a higher appeal, we must think, than has yet 
found its way into newspapers or political tracts, or any 
political canvass. But, at any rate, these seem to us to 
be the only wise and safe watch-words of the age : — More 
liberality and less coercion in government ; more reasoning, 
and not less reasoning, in religion. And therefore do we 
cast ourselves, in good faith and hope, upon the free Prot- 
estant tendencies of the present day. 

We know that from the Old World they point to our 
own country, and affect to say that the experiment of a 
free government and of a free religion has failed here. 
We must think that, with many, “the wish is father to 
that thought.” At any rate we are certain that they will 
find it necessary to look into this solved problem again. 
A strange sort of failure it is to our eyes, who look upon 
the scene around us. In truth, it is a spectacle whose 
significance is as yet but partially apprehended. Scarcely 
do we ourselves know the wonderful condition in which 
we are living. ‘Twenty millions of people, “ without law 
and without religion,” their traducers say, —i. e. without 
standing army or ruling hierarchy, — almost unconscious 
of any coercion or control, registering its sublime voli- 
tion at the polls the other day, as it had been any quiet 
day of the year, and thus walking through the round of 
almost a century in a peaceable order, in a growing pros- 
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perity, and in a moral self-restraint that may safely chal- 
lenge all the nations of the world to the comparison! 
And this is what they call “ failure”! 

We have given some attention to the political aspects 
of the great question before us, because they are naturally, 
and by the actual discussions of the day, deeply involved 
in it. Let us now make an observation or two in closing, 
upon its simply religious bearings. 

We have said that the claims of the Catholic Church 
are in conflict with the liberty of the world. ‘To its in- 
fallibility, if we submit to it, we must resign freedom of 
thought; to its authority, freedom of action. But this 
freedom, it is very manifest, is the special, characteristic, 
overwhelming demand of the age. In such an age, can 
that Church regain its ancient supremacy? ‘This appar- 
ently is its present endeavour and hope; but it seems to 
us that the question about its success is very much like 
asking if feudalism and absolute power and the ages of 
darkness can come back again. It is in vain to talk 
about a modified Romanism. That Church must have 
absolute supremacy over the universal conscience and 
will, or it is no longer the Roman Church. Is the pres- 
ent age likely to submit to such a power? Will it wel- 
come back Jesuitism, the Inquisition, and _ pontifical 
supremacy? We are certain that it will not; and that 
all the signs that wear that appearance to a superficial 
observation, are but the temporary and partial reactions 
and fears, that naturally wait upon the progress and de- 
velopment of principles so new to the world, as those of 
rational and Christian freedom. 

Now, that some philosophical mystics and enthusias- 
tic artists and frightened latitudinarians, and young 
women educated at the Sacré Ceur, should have gone 
over to that Church, is not surprising ; but that any deep- 
thinking man, of sound practical sense, and in view of the 
simple merits of the case, should have given in his adhe- 
sion to it, is a problem that we cannot solve; and we do 
not know that we are called upon to solve it. 

We say, in view of the simple merits of the case: there 
are several grounds, which we very well understand, on 
which a man may be drawn to the Catholic Church ; but 
not one of them is the abstract argument for it. We 


doubt whether one convert to it can be found, who has 
a.” 
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given up his Protestant faith from feeling any speculative 
difficulties about it, such as have led, and in fact obliged, 
many thinking men to give up the doctrines of the Trin- 
ity, of Election, &c. Other influences have been clearly 
at work in this matter. The Oxford converts, it is well 
known, for some time previous to their retrograde move- 
ment, found themselves in a stream of liberal, if not ra- 
tionalistic speculation, that threatened at length, in their 
own apprehension, to sweep them away from Christian- 
ity altogether. ‘They naturally said, if we, studious and 
retired men, cannot meet this peril, surely the mass of 
the people cannot. They reconsidered the grounds of 
their faith, naturally and especially seeking for the ele- 
ment of safety; and they found it, as they conceived, in 
the old and infallible Church. They became conserva- 
tive and ultra-conservative in religion, just as men —a 
well-known case — become conservative, and go to the 
extreme on that side, in politics. The esthetic influence, 
again, is powerful with some. We understand it very 
well, for we have felt it. The ever-open churches, the 
sacred altars and venerable shrines of the old worship, the 
symbolic and solemn ceremonial, are naturally attractive 
to such. We could tell our readers of those who have 
passed months in the city of Rome, and who spent a part 
of every day in sincere pilgrimages to the churches; who 
went, not, as most Protestants do, to criticize, but to med- 
itate; who visited them in early morning and evening 
twilight, and in the bright noonday, which scarce pene- 
trated their “dim, religious light” and solemn stillness ; 
who constantly found solitary worshippers there, kneeling 


on the worn altar-steps, — often in tears, — and took part 


in the hallowed emotions of the place and the hour; and 
who said in their hearts, “ Would that we could find such 
things at home! Would that Protestantism had not cast 
them all away! We would be Catholics if we could.” 
In short, there are minds which have imaginative affini- 
ties for the Catholic Church, for its venerable antiquity, 
for its parental control and care, for its unity and stability 
and repose. And now that the old Protestant horror 
against it is passing away, such minds are left free to 
follow their natural tendencies. They go to that Church, 
just as some go to the Methodist, others to the Episcopal 
communion. Such, we think, are the influences that 
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account for some conversions among us to Romanism,— 
much noticed on account of their singularity, — for we 
are inclined to believe that conversions the other way are 
quite as numerous. They are indeed sufficiently remark- 
able; but they would be far more so, if it were not the 
fact, that in many cases they are the offspring of senti- 
ment and imagination, or of conservative alarm, and that 
clear apprehension and sober reasoning have very little to 
do with them. We have sometimes said to a person 
just upon the verge of such a conversion,—“ Do you 
know what it is that you are about toembrace? Do you 
know, for instance, what the mass is?” Well, what is 
it? — was the reply. “It is that what you know to be 
bread and wine becomes, on the utterance of certain 
words by the priest, blood and flesh,— the very body and 
blood of the living Christ.” O, we can never believe 
that! “'Then you cannot be a Catholic. Your feelings, 
your imagination, may be touched by this religion. We 
very well understand all that; we may have wished, as 
you do, that we could embrace it ; but before the incred- 
ible miracle of the mass we have stopped, and could go 
no farther. And, furthermore, do you know what the 
doctrine of infallibility is, — to wit, that there is in this 
Church a perpetual and miraculous power of judging, 
such that it is liable to no chance of error, —not infallible 
intuition, which dwells in all minds, but infallible judg- 
ment, about dogmas, about books, about much-debated 
and perplexed cases of political or moral conduct? Did 
you ever read the history of this Church? Did you 
ever read the history of the Popes? Infallibility in this 
body! Was there ever a greater mockery than such 
a pretension? ‘Was there ever a lineage of kings, in 
which could be found more pride, passion, ambition, 
nepotism, luxury, and licentiousness than can be found in 
the history of the Popes? Were there ever assemblies 
of men that had upon them clearer marks of human pas- 
sion and policy, than the G4cumenical Councils? Read 
the history and decisions of those councils, and see if you 
can accept them as infallible oracles!* And once more, 
have you fully considered what submissions you are to 





* See Canons of the Church, in a small volume, containing the Decrees 
of the Six GEcumenical Councils, translated by the Rev. William A. Ham- 
mond. 
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make of your reason and conscience to that Church ?— 
that you are to yield yourself up, bound hand and foot, to 
whatsoever it may please that Church authority to ordain, 
— dogmas, penances, canonization of saints, celibacy of 
the clergy, Inquisition, auto da fe,—to every edict and 
ordinance of that power, without qualification and with- 
out question ? ” 

And now, to pass from the difficulties in the individual, 
to the state of the general mind, we ask, Is it possible 
that such claims as those of the Papacy should prevail in 
an age like this? Is it possible that the Papal power 
should regain its dominion over these our Protestant coun- 
tries? Every school-house is a barrier against it. Every 
printing-press is a battlement. Every steam-car is a bat- 
tering-ram, to break it in pieces. Light, and light in a state 
of free diffusion, — we will believe that the day of the world 
is to go down for ever, before we can believe that this 
shadow of spiritual darkness is again to come over us. 

There are those among us who fear the success of 
Roman propagandism 1 in this country. We cannot con- 
jure up in our minds one sympathy with that fear. We 
believe that Romanism has more to fear from this country, 
than this country has to fear from Romanism. Roman- 
ism wholly in the ranks of the democracy ‘ Romanism 
contending for the largest liberty! — it is self-destruction. 
We do not forget that still the priest has extraordinary 
power; but it is not here what it is found in Italy, and 
never can be. It will melt from his grasp here, in the 
solvent power of universal opinion. 

Yes, opinion, free opinion, universal opinion, every 
man’s opinion;—that is a power which has come up 
into the modern world, conducted by education and sup- 
ported by the press ; and it is a power of which the Roman 
Church, when she laid her foundations, never calculated 
the force. It isa power which the old Roman Empire, 
in all her majesty and strength, never knew and never 
equalled. Men are no longer obedient masses, but think- 
ing individuals. Yes, thinking, a little thinking, — it is 
the mightiest power in the world. It has produced all the 
great revolutions in modern times; the Reformation, the 
French Revolution, the English Constitution, the Amer- 
ican Republic. Let us not mistake it because it is an 
invisible thing. On nothing can we lay our hand, of 
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nothing can we calculate the results, with such security, 
of no force have we such assurance as of that. 

Whoever would frame any enterprise or calculation 
upon these modern times, must take this into the account. 
This is the great, central, seminal innovation of this latter 
age, the new thing under the sun; it is not radically a 
free constitution, it is a free thought. Thought at last 
has got leave to be, and to be uttered. Long ages it slept 
in the mass beneath the leaden pall of ignorance, in the 
iron-bound vault which despotism had built and barred 
around it. Long ages of its waking, it stammered with 
inarticulate utterance. But now it is a clarion, a trumpet 
voice upon all the winds of heaven. Bid that voice be 
still; remand to the grave the thought that breathes in 
it; and then may you have a religion like that which 
Romanism has been represented to be ; “a religion lying 
in state and surrounded with the silent pomp of death.” 

This is no declamation. This is the issue to be made 
up. It is between free opinion and the Catholic restric- 
tion. We state the issue in no unfriendly spirit towards 
Catholics. We understand them to avow that they hold 
free opinion to be unsafe, and the restriction which they 
propose to lay upon it, to be necessary. This, then, is the 
issue. And thus do we state the inevitable result as it 
appears to us. If Romanism is greater than reason, if 
the Catholic Church is stronger than public opinion, it 
may regain its lost ascendency. But on the contrary, if 
the freed mind of the world is stronger than the Roman 
Church, it will hold its ground, it will advance, and that 
Church will never prevail against it. 0. D. 





Art. II.—BROWNING’S POEMS.* 


Mr. Brownine’s earliest productions were so obscure, 
involved, and egotistical in their character, as rather to 
repel than to excite the admiration of ordinary readers. 
Nor are his later poems entirely free from these vices. 





* Poems. By Rosert Brownine. In Two Volumes. A new Edition. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1850. 16mo. pp. 384, 416. 
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But in his revised edition those pieces which most se- 
verely exercised his readers have been quietly dropped. 
Few persons will regret their omission; and we think our 
poet has acted wisely in rejecting them, as they must 
have tended greatly to cireumscribe his popularity if print- 
ed in connection with his other works. We do not sup- 
pose, however, that he will ever become a general favor- 
ite, or attain to the same degree of popular regard which 
is now enjoyed by Mr. Tennyson, the only English 
poet of the day who approaches him in excellence. He 
discloses a pride of self-conceit in his manner of treat- 
ing a subject, which is somewhat repulsive to those who 
are accustomed to the current forms of poetry. In other 
words, he exhibits an ungracious superiority to his au- 
dience, and commands rather than invites their attention. 
Hence his works are poems for the thoughtful few rather 
than for the thoughtless many, — dramas for the closet 
rather than the stage. ‘They must be studied rather than 
be glanced over in a few leisure moments, or be indistinctly 
caught from the lips of mouthing actors amidst the glare 
of gas-lights, the tinsel of a theatre, and the impertinent 
gossip of idlers. ‘The cold, calm, passionless student may 
well spend the midnight oil over them ; and with each new 
perusal he will discover new beauties and new food for 
thought. There is hardly another English poet now living, 
in the full exercise of all his faculties, who is so suggestive 
of new ideas, who shows so keen an insight into the mys- 
teries of character, or whose works are so strongly im- 
pressed with the marks of genius. Mr. Tennyson alone, 
as we have intimated, can dispute the preéminence with 
him ; but the works of that deservedly popular poet are 
too often disfigured by a feebleness and effeminacy 
which we nowhere find in Mr. Browning’s poems. And 
although Mr. Browning has little or none of that airy 
fancy and musical harmony which delight us in Mr. Ten- 
nyson, he possesses a much stronger imagination and a 
more manly style. ‘There is a masculine energy in his 
poetry which we fail to discover in Mr. Tennyson’s 
pieces, and which reminds us of the great dramatists of 
the age of Elizabeth,—those intellectual giants of the 
sixteenth century. We might cite, in proof of this, many 
instances of that happy boldness of imagery which is a 
prominent characteristic of their works; but we shall 
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content ourselves with giving one or two illustrations 
only. ‘The following, from the dying words of Paracelsus 
to his friend Festus, is a striking picture of a restless 


life : — 






“Well! 
Well: *tis a strange thing. I am dying, Festus, 
And now that fast the storm of life subsides, 
I first perceive how great the whirl has been: 
I was calm then, who am so dizzy now, — 
Calm in the thick of the tempest, but no less 
A partner of its motion, and mixed up 
With its career. The hurricane is spent, 
And the good boat speeds through the brightening weather ; 
But is it earth or sea that heaves below ? 
For the gulf rolls like a meadow, overstrewn 
With ravaged boughs and remnants of the shore ; 
And now some islet, loosed from the land, 
Swims past with all its trees, sailing to ocean ; 
And now the air is full of up-torn canes, 
Light strippings from the fan-trees, tamarisks 
Unrooted, with their birds still clinging to them, 
All high in the wind. Even so my varied life 
Drifts ‘by me.’ 

















— Vol. 1. pp. 137, 138. 





A still finer illustration occurs in the guilty conversa- 
tion between Sebald and Ottima, in Pippa Passes : — 





* Buried in woods we lay, you recollect ; 
Swift ran the searching tempest overhead ; 
And ever and anon some bright white shaft 
Burnt thro’ the pine-tree roof, — here burnt and there, 
As if God’s messenger thro’ the close wood screen 
Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 
Feeling for guilty thee and me: then broke 
The thunder like a whole sea overhead.” 
— Vol. 1. pp. 180, 181. 


In his less lofty flights of imagination, Mr. Browning 
exhibits the same richness of imagery. Indeed, all his 
poems are thickly set with these verbal gems, which flash 
and sparkle with true poetic beauty. We can give only 
two examples, taken almost at random. ‘Thus, when 
Festus, listening at the death-bed of Paracelsus, perceives 
a faint gleam of reason through his friend’s incoherent 
and feverish murmurings, he exclaims: — 
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‘“* A sense 
Will struggle through these thronging words at last, 
As in the angry and tumultuous west 
A soft star trembles through the drifting clouds.” 
— Vol. 1. pp. 127, 128. 


Again, when Luigi is arguing with his mother that he 
is peculiarly a fit person to destroy his country’s tyrant, 
he tells her: — 


** Every one knows for what his excellence 
Will serve, but no one ever will consider 
For what his worst defect might serve ; and yet 
Have you not seen me range our coppice yonder 
In search of a distorted ash ? it happens 


The wry, spoilt branch ’s a natural perfect bow ! ” 
— Vol. 1. p. 210. 


Mr. Browning farther possesses a keen and lively wit, 
a quiet humor, a decidedly sarcastic turn of mind, and 
a hearty dislike of all the conventional follies of our 
boastful age. But these characteristics are more appar- 
ent in his shorter poems than in his elaborate dramatic 
pieces. In Waring, for instance, he shrewdly asks :— 


** Who’s alive ? 
Our men scarce seem in earnest now : 
Distinguished names ! — but ’t is, somehow, 
As if they played at being names 
Still more distinguished, like the games 
Of children. ‘Turn our sport to earnest 
With a visage of the sternest ! 
Bring the real times back, confessed 
Still better than our very best!” 

— Vol. 11. p. 292. 


In The Englishman in Italy he thus sarcastically indi- 
cates his political belief: — 


** *Such trifles,’ you say ? 

Forti, in my England at home, 

Men meet gravely to-day 
And debate, if abolishing Corn-laws 

Is righteous and wise, 
— If *t is proper, Scirocco should vanish 

In black from the skies ! ” 

— Vol. 1. p. 340. 


The Flight of the Duchess seems to be designed 
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chiefly as a satire upon the “ Middle-Age-manners-adapt- 
ers,” as our poet calls them, who, through the almost im- 
penetrable darkness of the Middle Ages discover the 
brightness of a meridian light, and who sigh over a great- 
ness which exists only in their own diseased imaginations, 
or upon the rose-colored pages of the Tractarian writers. 
A brief analysis of the poem will help to confirm this 
view, and enable us to present several fine extracts, illus- 
trative of his various characteristics as a poet and thinker. 

The story is told by an old forester, who has grown 
gray in service, while sitting over his bottle of wine 
with a friend. After professing a full knowledge of all 
the circumstances attending the flight of the Duchess, he 
thus describes his master’s ancestral territories : — 


“Ours is a great, wild country : 
If you climb to our castle’s top, 
I don’t see where your eye can stop ; 
For when you ’ve passed the cornfield country, 
Where vineyards leave off, flocks are packed, 
And sheep-range leads to cattle-tract, 
And cattle-tract to open-chase, 
And open-chase to the very base 
Of the mountain, where, at a funeral pace, 
Round about, solemn and slow, 
One by one, row after row, 
Up and up the pine-trees go, 
So, like black priests up, and so 
Down the other side again 
To another greater, wilder country, 
That ’s one vast red, drear, burnt-up plain, 
Branched through and through with many a vein 
Whence iron ’s dug, and copper ’s dealt ; 
Look right, look left, look straight before, — 
Beneath they mine, above they smelt, 
Copper-ore and iron-ore, 
And forge and furnace mould and melt, 
And so on, more and ever more, 
Till, at the last, for a bounding belt, 
Comes the salt sand hoar of the great sea-shore, 
— And the whole is our Duke’s country !” 
— Vol. 11. p. 361. 


Upon the death of the old Duke, his infant heir is left 
in charge of the Duke’s wife, a termagant of the first 
order; but the lady is dissatisfied with her wintry home, 
VOL. XLVIII. —4TH S. VOL. XIII. NO. III. 32 
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and carries her son into foreign lands to be educated. At 


length they return, little improved in the eyes of the hon- 
est retainer : — 


** And he came back the pertest little ape 
That ever affronted human shape ; 
Full of his travel, struck at himself. — 
You ’d say, he despised our bluff old ways. 
—Nothe! For in Paris they told the elf 
That our rough North land was the Land of Lays, 
The one good thing left in evil days ; 
Since the Mid-Age was the Heroic Time, 
And only in wild nooks like ours 
Could you taste of it yet as in its prime, 
And see true castles, with proper towers, 
Young-hearted women, old-minded men, 
And manners now as manners were then. 
So, all that the old Dukes had been, without knowing it, 
This Duke would fain know he was, without being it ; 
*T was not for the joy’s self, but the joy of his showing it, 
Nor for the pride’s self, but the pride of our seeing it, 
He revived all usages thoroughly worn out, 
The souls of them fumed-forth, the hearts of them torn out: 
And chief in the chase his neck he perilled, 
On a lathy horse, all legs and length, 
With blood for bone, all speed, no strength ; 
— They should have set him on red Berold, 
With the red eye slow consuming in fire, 
And the thin, stiff ear, like an abbey spire!” 
— Vol. 11. pp. 364, 365. 


After a short time our Puseyite Duke concludes that it 
is good for a man to marry, and takes to himself a wife : — 


‘*‘ She was the smallest lady alive, 
Made, in a piece of Nature’s madness, 
Too small, almost, for the life and gladness 
That over-filled her, as some hive 
Out of the bears’ reach on the high trees 
Is crowded with its safe, merry bees.” 
— Vol. 1. p. 365. 


She wins all hearts by her sweetness of temper and the 
gentleness of her demeanour ; but her husband shows little 
affection for her, and her mother-in-law makes her home 
any thing but a pleasant abode. The fair bride’s health 
gradually breaks down under the constant ill treatment 
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to which she is subjected, when the worthy Duke bethinks 
himself that it would be proper to give a grand hunt. 
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‘ Well, early in autumn, at first winter-warning, 
When the stag had to break with his foot, of a morning, 
A drinking-hole out of the fresh, tender ice 
That covered the pond till the sun, in a trice, 
Loosening it, let out a ripple of gold, 
And another and another, and faster and faster, 
Till, dimpling to blindness, the wide water rolled : 
Then it so chanced that the Duke our master 
Asked himself what were the pleasures in season, 
And found, since the calendar bade him be hearty, 
He should do the Middle Age no treason 
In resolving on a hunting-party. 
Always provided, old books showed the way of it! 
What meant old poets by their strictures ? 
And when old poets had said their say of it, 
How taught old painters in their pictures ? 
We must revert to the proper channels, 
Workings in tapestry, paintings on panels, 
And gather up woodcraft’s authentic traditions : 
Here was food for our various ambitions, 
As on each case, exactly stated, 
— To encourage your dog, now, the properest chirrup, 
Or best prayer to St. Hubert on mounting your stirrup, — 
We of the household took thought and debated. 
Blessed was he whose back ached with the jerkin 
His sire was wont to do forest-work in ; 
Blesseder he who nobly sunk ‘ ohs’ 
And ‘ahs’ while he tugged on his grandsire’s trunkhose ; 
What signified hats if they had no rims on, 
Each slouching before and behind like the scallop, 
And able to serve at sea for a shallop, 
Loaded with lacquer and looped with crimson ? 
So that the deer now, to make a short rhyme on ’t, 
What with our Venerers, Prickers, and Verderers, 
Might hope for real hunters at length, and not murderers, 
And O, the Duke’s tailor, — he had a hot time on °t.” 
— Vol. 11. pp. 368, 369. 


Having made these preparations, the Duke commands 
his wife to perform her part as set forth in the musty 
tomes of the old chroniclers; but she refuses, on the plea 
of physical inability. The chivalric lover of old-fash- 
ioned sports is horror-stricken at this breach of feudal dis- 
cipline ; and his amiable mother comes to his assistance 
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in a fierce harangue about the ingratitude, conceit, and 
arrogant presumption of her daughter-in-law. Still the 
lady persists in her refusal; and the hunt goes on with- 
out her. Just, however, as ‘the party is about to start, a 
troop of gypsies make their appearance. The leader, a 
villanous looking old hag, accosts the Duke; but he is 
deaf to her words until she tells him that she has come 
to pay her duty to the new Duchess. A smile at once 
lights up his sombre countenance, and bending forward 
in his saddle and whispering a few words in her ear, he 
commands the forester to set the old gypsy to telling 
stories to his wife during his absence. ‘The servant 
gladly obeys, conducts them back to the castle, and re- 
mains outside of the room ‘during the interview, occa- 
sionally catching the strangely melodious sound of the 
gypsy’s voice; but at the most important moment he 
falls asleep, and is only aroused by hearing the Duchess 
come out of the chamber followed by the gypsy. ‘They 
proceed to the stable, where he instinctively saddles a 
horse; and the Duchess mounting, with the gypsy be- 
hind her, rides off, and is never heard of more : — 


* Brief, the Duchess was gone and the Duke was glad of it, 
And the old one was in the young one’s stead, 
And took, in her place, the household’s head, 
And a blessed time the household had of it! ” 
— Vol. 11. pp. 389, 390. 


Mr. Browning’s sly humor is perhaps seen to the best 
advantage in The Pied Piper of Hamelin, a charming 
child’s story told in a somewhat quaint manner, but full 
of genuine touches of nature. His power of vivid de- 
scription has already been sufficiently shown in the fore- 
going extracts; but we cannot refrain from citing the 
followjng spirited ballad, which forcibly reminds us of Mr. 
Macaulay’ s Armada: — 


“¢HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS FROM GHENT 
TO AIX,’ 


(16—.] 
I. 


“| sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he ; 
I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 
‘Good speed!’ cried the watch as the gate-bolts undrew ; 
‘Speed!’ echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 
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Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 





a, 


Il. 


‘“‘ Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place ; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the check-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


LOE LL AL RELA AEE 


III. 


** °T was moonset at starting ; but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear ; 
At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see ; 
At Duffield, *t was morning as plain as could be ; 
And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half-chime, 
So Joris broke silence with, * Yet there is time!’ 
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IV. 


‘** At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 
And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 

With resolute shoulders, each butting awa 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray. 
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Vv. 


*¢ And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye’s black intelligence, — ever that glance 
O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 


VI. 


*‘ By Hasselt, Dirck groaned ; and cried Joris, ‘Stay spur ! 
Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault ’s not in her, 

We ’ll remember at Aix,’ — for one heard the quick wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering knees, 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 







Vil. 


“So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

*Neath our feet broke the brittle, bright stubble, like chaff ; 
32 * 
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Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 
And ‘ Gallop,’ gasped Joris, ‘ for Aix is in sight!’ 
Vill. 
*¢ ¢ How they "ll greet us!’ — and all in a moment his roan, 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone ; 
And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which could alone save Aix from her fate, 


With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 


IX. 
** Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall, 
Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 
Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without peer ; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or good, 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 


X. 
** And all I remember is, friends flocking round 
As I sat with his head *twixt my knees on the ground ; 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news from 


Ghent.” — Vol. 11. pp. 318 - 320. 


Rich as are Mr. Browning’s powers of imagination and 
description, his chief excellence lies in his delineation of 
individual character; and we know of no other living 
poet who so thoroughly conceives or so finely portrays 
the differing shades of it found in actual life. His per- 
sonages have a vitality and idiosyncrasy of their own, 
while they are always true to nature and never degener- 
ate into caricatures. ‘Take almost any one of his princi- 
pal characters, and we at once perceive this excellence, 
although we occasionally find them dealing quite too 
much in metaphysical arguments and discussions about 
abstract ideas. But, apart from this defect, which is, to 
a greater or less degree, inherent in nearly all his crea- 
tions, we have little to object to his conceptions of char- 
acter. Among his female characters, the preference, we 
suppose, will generally be given to Pippa, who is one of 
the sweetest creations of modern poetry. It is impossible 
to resist the beautiful simplicity and purity of her charac- 
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ter, as it is developed in the few brief glimpses which we 
catch of her during her single holiday. Widely different 
from her and from each other are the clear-headed but 
faithful Polyxena, the gentle Mildred, the spotless and 
affectionate Guendolen, the fond mother of Luigi, the 
tender-hearted and patriotic Colombe, the devoted Anael, 
the cunning Domizia,; and the thoroughly wicked Ot- 
tima; yet all are admirably conceived and sharply drawn. 
We at once pierce to the very heart’s core of each of 
them, and read her whole disposition at a glance. In his 
delineations of male character, Mr. Browning shows 
equal skill. Luigi, Sebald, Monsignor, King Victor, 
King Charles, D’Ormea, Valence, Thorold, Austin, Henry, 
Gerard, Luria, Puccia, Braccio, and 'Tiburzio, are all liv- 
ing realities to the mind. From this enumeration of 
Mr. Browning’s best characters, we have purposely omit- 
ted all mention of the characters in Paracelsus, his earli- 
est published poem. They seem to us too much like 
mere metaphysical abstractions, and too nearly approach 
the dangerous borders of caricature. ‘They are the off- 
spring of his immature years; and, notwithstanding its 
many beautiful passages, the poem, considered as a 
whole, is intolerably wearisome, and conveys but a faint 
idea of the powers displayed in Pippa Passes, A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon, and Luria. 

Mr. Browning’s mind is eminently dramatic; and all 
of his works have a dramatic tone. Even his lyrical and 
narrative poems are very properly denominated “ dra- 
matic lyrics.” Most of them, however, are dramatic poems 
rather than dramas, and might just as well have been 
cast in a different form. They lack those salient points 
and that briskness of movement which are needful in an 
effective stage-play. Mr. Macready’s powerful patronage 
and his own acting failed to interest a London audience 
in them because they were deficient in these qualities ; 
and they were speedily laid upon the shelf. 

We have left ourselves little space in which to speak 
of particular pieces, and can barely indicate their general 
character and relative merits. Paracelsus is the longest 
poem in the collection, and fills nearly half of the first 
volume; but its merit is by no means commensurate 
with its length. Mr. Browning’s next two publications, 
Sordello, and Strafford, are now withdrawn from circula- 
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tion, and probably will not again be brought forward to 
vex the public. Pippa Passes is the second poem in the 
present edition, and is altogether the sweetest and most 
graceful of his published works. The originality of the 
design, the simplicity and beauty of the story, and, above 
all, the character of Pippa herself, commend it to the 
reader, and must always make it one of our poet’s most 
popular pieces. King Victor and King Charles is, upon 
the whole, a favorable specimen of the historical drama; 
but it lacks interest, and the artistic execution is infe- 
rior to that of some of the other pieces. Colombe’s Birth- 
day is a sprightly and pleasant dramatic sketch, in which 
the interest centres wholly in the two principal charac- 
ters, and we care little for the accessories. A Blot in the 
’*Scutcheon comes next, and is undoubtedly Mr. Brown- 
ing’s masterpiece; but it must be read as a whole in 
order to be fairly appreciated, for no extracts can do jus- 
tice to its great power and beauty. It possesses a sim- 
ple and massive grandeur to which none of his other 
works can lay claim. ‘The reader’s mind is completely 
overwhelmed and led captive during its perusal; and he 
rises from it with the full conviction that no one but a 
poet of the highest order could thus have chained his at- 
tention. The Return of the Druses falls far short of this 
height of excellence, and ranks even lower than King 
Victor and King Charles. Luria is a powerfully con- 
ceived and skilfully executed tragedy, full of admirable 
passages, and only inferior to A Blot in the ’Scutcheon. 
A Soul’s Tragedy is properly a dramatic poem, with 
little incident and only a slight attempt at characteriza- 
tion. ‘The second part, however, is full of quiet humor 
and pointed satire. Few pieces are more characteristic 
of Mr. Browning’s mind than this second part; and if we 
had not already exceeded our limits, we should be glad 
to present some extracts from it. 

Of the dramatic lyrics, which occupy not quite half of 
the second volume, we think the best are, My Last 
Duchess, Count Gismond, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
“ How they brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” 
The Italian in England, The Lost Leader, The Labora- 
tory, ‘The Flight of the Duchess, Earth’s Immortalities, 
and those exquisitely beautiful little cabinet pictures, 
Meeting at Night, and Parting at Morning. 

G. ©. &. 
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Art. II.—THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 





“ THERE are moments in the life of man,” says the 
plotting astrologer in Schiller’s great drama, “ when he is 
nearer to the world-spirit than at others, and has the 
privilege of questioning destiny.” That privilege remains, 
and the practice remains; although the art of interpret- 
ing destiny by signs in the sky has fallen into disrepute. 
There are seasons which forcibly turn the mind toward 
the future, and which, if they fail to inspire prophetic in- 
sight, fail not to loosen prophetic tongues, giving birth to 
vaticinations which make up in volubility what they 
want in vision. 

The current year, as the high noon of the nineteenth 
century, dividing its first from its latter half, is apt for 
speculations of this sort. It furnishes a ready observatory 
for all who incline to study the signs of the times. It 
prompts inquiries respecting the present state and future 
destination of society. How wears the century? What 
is the import and promise, thus far, of this cycle of earthly 
life? Whereunto has it brought us? Whither is it 
carrying us? What has it done, what is it likely to do, 
for man? 

Next to his own individual progress, there is no topic 
which a man can propose to himself more worthy his 
attention than the progress of his kind. Is society, on 
the whole, advancing and destined to advance indefinitely 
from age to age? or only to oscillate between fixed 
bounds of alternate gain and loss? A question to be 
be pondered! Philosophy has endeavoured to solve this 
question theoretically, in favor of human progress. But 
the historical solution is still remote, and admits only of 
conjectural approximation. Let us see what light the 
subject receives from the signs of the times. 

The first condition of progress to beings thrown to- 
gether in the same sphere and having a common destina- 
tion, is union among themselves. A union not forced or 
accidental, but voluntary, cordial; a union based in 
reason and reciprocity, a union of consenting wills and 
coworking hands, — all the members combining in one 
interest, to one end; an organization which shall unite 
the greatest liberty of the individual with the greatest 
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compactness of the whole, and make the gain of each the 
unfailing good of all. 

Does the present organization of society fulfil these 
conditions ? 

A glance at the actual state of the world shows men 
gathered in large groups, called nations, under political 
organizations which claim their allegiance by territorial 
right. Wherever we find man civilized, we find him thus 
conditioned. We find in society a power distinct from 
society, to wit, the state. We find men subject to polit- 
ical organizations, to which, in most countries, they are 
not a party, and which, in all countries, imperfectly repre- 
sent their wants and claims. We have called the state 
a power distinct from society. What we mean is, that 
the state, as it now exists in most countries, is not a 
necessary type of society as such. Necessary it is that 
men living together in local proximity should have some 
kind of polity, i.e. some kind of mutual understanding 
by which they govern themselves. ‘They must unite in 
order to accomplish what could not be accomplished by 
individual effort. ‘They must combine for mutual pro- 
tection against natural enemies, fire and flood, and the 
evil passions of men. And this combination must be 
with some kind of form and executive authority. But 
the state, as usually known, is more than this. Under 
existing organizations, government constitutes an interest 
by itself, distinct from the interests of society ; an interest 
involving a vast expenditure of means, and attracting a 
large number of dependents who subsist by those means, 
and whose first care is the preservation of that state of 
things by which they subsist. Politics becomes a trade, 
which, however profitable to those who embark in it, is 
attended with no profit to the people at large. There 
arises a class of men who add nothing to the industry of 
the nation, and whose action is chiefly manifest in foment- 
ing discord by pestilent agitation. 

It is very clear that politics, in this sense and function, 
can never furnish the kind of organization which is needed 
for the best development and growth of society. The 
government, which constitutes an interest in and to itself, 
is more likely to retard than to promote that development 
and growth. Nothing is to be hoped for humanity trom 
political organizations. They have enough to do to take 
care of themselves. 
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On this account, we are the less disposed to regret the 
issue of the late revolutionary movements in Europe ; of 
which the most remarkable feature is their utter fruitless- 
ness, as it regards the objects contemplated by those 
who started them. Had those ends been accomplished, 
it is very doubtful whether the cause of humanity would 
have gained, or the masses have been essentially bene- 
fited by that success. The evils which afflict the masses 
in Europe are not political but social evils. No specu- 
lation can be more idle, than to look for any permanent 
relief for those evils, from pulling down one dynasty and 
putting up another. Meanwhile, however, these move- 
ments, as failures, have accomplished one good. They 
have shown how entirely the governments of Europe are 
based upon force, and how entirely that force is pledged 
to wealth and wealth to it; and how vain the hope of 
any radical and lasting change in the constitution of 
society, while these make common cause. So long as 
purse and bayonet hold together, no revolution can pros- 
per which they oppose. ‘The terrible carnage which en- 
sanguined the streets of Paris in June, 1848, revealed 
the extent of that power with which the proletaire 
had vainly attempted to cope. The same lesson was 
taught on the other side of the Channel, in April of the 
same year, when, at the mere rumor of a demonstration 
of the Chartists on Kensington Common, thousands and 
tens of thousands of the citizens of London had them- 
selves sworn special constables, and, with bludgeons in 
their hands, prepared to guard their own. 

From political revolutions there is nothing to be hoped. 
The obstacles in the way of social progress are such as no 
politics can remove. ‘The evils to be remedied are such 
as no politics can reach. ‘The ends to be accomplished 
are such as no politician is likely to contemplate. A 
better hope for society lies in combinations independent 
of government,—not in opposition to it, but independ- 
ent of it, — with such means and conditions as the state 
allows ;— combinations which have for their object the 
mutual aid and support of those who combine, and 
which, by union of means and efforts in one interest, shall 
secure to each individual a degree of comfort and pros- 
perity which individual effort could never accomplish. 
This hope it is the glory of the nineteenth century to have 
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started. ‘These combinations it will be the function of 
the nineteenth century to bring about. The idea of in- 
dustrial association is the product of this age; and among 
the most hopeful of the signs of the times may be reck- 
oned the experiments now making in this kind. Great 
success is not to be expected from these first experiments, 
but whether successful or not, they indicate a principle of 
some importance, as it regards the future well-being of 
man; a principle which is likely in time to work impor- 
tant revolutions in social economy. ‘The right direction 
has been found. ‘The principle is there; it only remains 
to experiment with it until it yields the desired result. 
Socialism is to many a word of ominous import, sug- 
gesting ideas of disorganization, contempt of authority, 
corruption of morals, licentiousness, and infidelity. With 
the socialism of the French school we have no sympathy. 
It seems to us deficient in all the best elements of human 
nature. It overlooks the true ends of life. It makes no 
account of the moral destination of man, as an individual. 
It is essentially epicurean, irreligious, grovelling; making 
pleasure the only good, and the kingdom of heaven to 
consist in meats and drinks, and luxury and art. The 
phalanstery, as sketched by Fourier, strikes us as a very 
false picture of human life, too gay and festal “ for human 
nature’s daily food.” We miss the elements of self-de- 
nial and devotion, notwithstanding the so-called “ Sacred 
Band.” ‘There is no recognition of the holy ministry of 
sorrow. We mistrust the extinction of evil by dexterous 
adjustment of evils. ‘Too gay, too scenic, sensual; in a 
word too French;—a splendid mask, a paradise without 
the tree of life. But happily the principle of association 
is not committed to phalansterian visions, and is nowise 
_ compromised by the vices and defects of the French 
school. ‘The principle is sound; it is grounded in human 
nature, — at one with the truths of religion and the order 
of God. It will bear equally the test of skepticism and 
of piety. ‘The principle is self-evident. Four hands can 
accomplish more than two, and forty more than four. 
A house which shall accommodate twenty families is 
cheaper than twenty houses, and can be more economi- 
eally warmed and lighted;— wholesale purchases are 
cheaper than retail, and codperation is more profitable 
than competition, &c., &c. ‘There is nothing chimerical in 
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this, nothing alarming, nothing impracticable, nothing 
but what sound philosophy approves, and sound philan- 
thropy must wish to see realized. This is only one form 
of association. ‘The same principle admits of indefinite 
application to all the business of life. And when so 
applied, when society in all its functions and relations 
shall have adopted this’ principle, and organized itself in 
conformity with it, then the state will be a commonwealth 
in the truest sense of that term, and politics as a trade 
will become obsolete. Already, we fancy, the thoughts 
and sympathies of the better portion of the people of this 
country are becoming alienated from politics. The best 
faculty does not often lend itself to that service, still 
seldomer the highest virtue. It is felt that the air of the 
Capitol is impure,—a feeling which the history of the 
present Congress is not likely to allay. Politics asa 
science is worthy of all honor. Politics as an art, though 
destined to become obsolete, is still respectable. But 
politics as a trade is the meanest of all trades, and is apt 
to attract the meanest men. 

Another sign of the times, which also points in the 
direction of increased union, consequently a sign of prog- 
ress, is the peace movement. The reformers of this age 
have taken upon themselves, along with other charities, 
the cause of international peace. It is true, their advo- 
cacy of that cause has not always been marked with a 
wisdom equal to their zeal. Much that is said on the 
subject is not very profound; there has been no just ap- 
preciation of the nature and the sources and the meaning 
of war. ‘The measures proposed for effecting the object 
in view are absurd, and Brussels and Paris peace-congress- 
es, however well meant, and however respectable in the 
character and aims of those who composed them, have 
also a farcical side, which the genius of Parisian comedy 
has been swift to detect. Still it is the voice of human- 
ity that has spoken, with whatever feebleness of organ. 
It is the sense of two great nations that has spoken; if 
the views and feelings of England and America on this 
subject could be fairly tested. At any rate, it is the sense 
of the wise and good of those countries and of all countries 
that has spoken. ‘The word has gone forth, “War must 
cease.” The word has gone forth, “War will cease.” 
And with due allowance of time for its accomplishment, 
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the word is true. It is true, at least, as it regards the 
more enlightened nations of the earth. No one who 
studies attentively the present condition of Europe can 
fail to perceive that there is a great deal of fighting yet to 
be done before those immense armies are disbanded. 
But the fighting will come to an end. Who can say 
that this century will not see the end of it? If this cen- 
tury does not, some other century will. The word has 
gone forth; it will not return void. War must cease, 
says the religionist, because it is unchristian. War must 
cease, says the political economist, because it is ruinous. 
These two pleas cover the whole ground, and between 
them both, the cause of peace must finally prevail. We 
have no faith in international congresses for the arbitra- 
tion of international disputes. We believe that, before 
the time shall arrive when nations will submit to the sen- 
tence of such a congress, unless satisfied of its justice, 
international disputes will cease, and the interests of na- 
tions be merged in the interests of humanity. But the 
pleas of religion and economy will finally win the cause. 
War is unchristian ; that means unlawful, wicked. It is 
not that war occasions so wide a destruction of human 
life. This ground has been made unnecessarily promi- 
nent in conducting the argument, to the injury, as it 
seems to us, of the cause of peace. No good can come 
from dwelling on this point. No new conviction of the 
unlawfulness of war is obtained by urging the statistics 
of carnage;—so many thousands slain at Canne, and 
so many thousands at Waterloo. It is not a question of 
arithmetic. If only one individual were slain in a battle, 
the Christian argument would be precisely the same as 
if half the human race were swept into death. Morality 
does not reckon thus; questions of right and wrong do 
not go by figures. That war is destructive of human life, 
is a fact of which no one needs to be informed. It is so 
understood by the makers of war. It is for that very 
reason that war is made. ‘To argue against war as fatal 
to life, is about as cogent as to argue against murder as 
fatal to life; as if homicide in either case were only an 
incidental consequence, and not the design, of the act. 
The plea is, not that war is destructive of human life, but 
that the life destroyed is the life of a brother. This is 
the Christian view of it. Those who call themselves ene- 
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mies, whom war arrays in deadly opposition, are broth- 
ers. ‘The enemy is accidental, the brother is essential. 
The enemy is imaginary, the brother is real. ‘They are 
brothers. ‘That which binds them together is incompar- 
ably more than that which divides them. The highest 
interests of each are common to both. It is only through 
ignorance of their true relation that they seem to them- 
selves enemies. Let the fact of brotherhood be fairly 
grasped, and war becomes impossible. 

It is singular enough, that, since the first century of the 
Christian era, when Christians refused to fight because of 
their faith, the unchristian nature of warfare should never, 
until the nineteenth, have been fairly brought to speech. 
Two years ago, when Pius the Ninth was urged by his 
counsellors to declare war against Austria, he refused to 
do so, as unbecoming the head of the Church. This is 
the first instance, so far as we remember, in which a 
Christian prince has taken Christian ground on this sub- 
ject. Governments professing to be Christian, supporting 
Christian institutions, have ignored, in the coolest man- 
ner, the Christian law in relation to this point. The 
same governments employ mento fight, and men whose 
business it is to say that fighting is contrary to the com- 
mands of God. And what is specially noticeable, gov- 
ernments bring these two incompatibilities into immediate 
contact. Along with the troops which are sent to fight, 
they associate preachers of the Gospel which forbids to 
fight, unconscious of the irony they are perpetrating. At 
the taking of Magdeburg, in the Thirty Years’ War, — 
after the most unheard of atrocities, atrocities, says the his- 
torian,” “for which history has no language, and poetry 
no pencil”; a carnage in which the Croats and Walloons 
of Pappenheim amused themselves with throwing infants 
into the flames, or transfixing them at the mother’s 
breast; after 30,000 citizens, mostly women and children, 
had been put to death; after the splendid city had been 
fired and reduced to ashes, only two churches and a few 
huts remaining, — Tilly with his troops entered one of 
those churches, and a solemn mass was performed, and a 
Te Deum sung, as a suitable acknowledgment to the 
Father of mercies who had gotten them the victory. 
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These things are done in good faith. There is no irony 
intended. ‘The design is not to insult Christianity. 
And yet if this were the design, we see not how the most 
exquisite satire could devise any thing more ingenious. 
Every enlightened Christian must wish, that, if nations 
professing themselves Christian will persist in violating 
the law of Christ in this particular, they may have so 
much of restraining grace yet left to them,—so much 
outward respect for the sanctities of religion, —as to 
leave the name of God out of the play. 

War must cease, says the political economist, because 
it is ruinous. It creates an inextinguishable debt. It 
paralyzes industry, baffles finance, and makes nations 
bankrupt. Here Moloch and Mammon come into collis- 
ion. In ancient times, when the men of the sword 
ruled the world, the cost was not counted. The seig-neurs 
fought when their stomach was up, and let the people 
pay the piper. But now, when the purse rules, war be- 
comes a question of finance. Will it pay? What will 
the effect be on “the equilibrium of the budget”? And 
the effect on the equilibrium of the budget is found to 
be disastrous; and commerce protests, and governments 
send envoys and settle the dispute with treaties instead 
of grape. And since war always ends with a treaty, — 
since, after harassing and tormenting one another till 
they are weary, both parties resort to argument at last, 
— why not begin with argument, omitting the tedious, 
preliminary carnage? Commerce protests, and ‘com- 
merce, in these days, hushes many a difference which in 
former times would have blazed forth in irreconcilable 
discord. ‘The multitudinous sails that whiten every nav- 
igable sea are so many white-winged messengers of 
peace, pleading with strong persuasion against the deep 
damnation of a rupture that would scare them from 
their wonted paths, and peril with fresh hazards what is 
so perilous at best. 

“War promotes civilization,” say the philosophical 
among its defenders. It does so after a fashion. A 
first-rate steamship is crossing the ocean with a precious 
freight. Every thing promises a prosperous voyage. 
Suddenly its course is arrested, its fires extinguished, its 
engine stopped; it is taken in tow by a man-of-war, 
carried hither and thither, detained in many engage- 
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ments, and brought at last, battered and dismantled, 
with damaged cargo, into port. This is the way, as it 
seems to us, in which war promotes civilization. The 
ship is finally brought to port; it is brought in by a man- 
of-war. The only question is, how much quicker it 
would have made the voyage, and in how much better 
condition, had it been suffered to pursue its course b 
its own unaided powers. Or, to use another illustration, 
the ultimate benefits resulting from war, compared with 
the evils it inflicts, are like burning down a flourishing 
city in order to manure the ground where it stood with 
its ashes. ‘The ground is made fruitful, but will the 
fruit pay for the city? War fertilizes, no doubt, but at 
what price? How many harvests of peace must be 
gathered in, before the loss inflicted by war can be 
equalized ? 

We take no extreme ground on this question. We 
hate absolutism, we hate abstractions. They belong to 
the world of ideas, and are always false and often mis- 
chievous when applied to the real. A man may gaze 
on the sun until he is blinded, and incapable of finding 
his way on the earth; and a man may lose himself in 
the contemplation of the absolute until he is incapaci- 
tated for the practical duties of life. The true use of the 
sun is to walk by its light, as it comes to us modified 
and refracted by the atmosphere of our planet; and the 
true use of the absolute is to work by it as it is modi- 
fied by the necessary conditions of our being, and not to 
reflect it from the concave mirror of our metaphysics until 
it burns and annihilates where it falls. Among the fatu- 
ities which hover round the path of reform, and to 
which a false interpretation of Christianity has given a 
seeming sanction, is the notion of non-resistance. Re- 
sistance is implied in existence. If existence is a right, 
then resistance is a right: and if a right, then a duty. 
This is the voice of the universal heart, which no letter 
can put to silence. The “ Resist not evil” of the New 
Testament, common sense must interpret “ Avenge not 
evil”; which is quite another thing. War is bad, but 
war is not the worst that can be. The betrayal of sa- 
cred trusts is worse, shrinking from natural responsibili- 
ties is worse, pusillanimity 1s worse. War is unchris- 
tian in spirit and ruinous in its effects; still there may 
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be cases in which war shall be a duty. Advantage or 
no advantage, gain or ruin, it may be a duty. Though 
it involve the clearly foreseen annihilation of the weak- 
er party, it may be the duty of that party. It may bea 
duty to take the sword, with the certainty of perishing 
by the sword. And when such a case occurs, it will not 
be from the power of Christian principle that a nation 
refuses to fight; but from the want of any principle 
strong enough for that purpose. It is not that war is 
never lawful, but that the origin of war is always a 
crime. The true mission of the peace movement is not 
to contend for pale abstractions, but to do away, if pos- 
sible, the provocations of war, and among these the 
standing armaments of Christendom. Let Russia em- 
ploy her 800,000, France and Austria their 500,000 and 
400,000 able-bodied men, living at the public expense,— 
unproductive consumers, —in a war with brute matter ; 
in subjugating the earth; in levelling mountains and 

ing up valleys; in tunnelling the Alps; in connecting 
the Grecian peninsula with the Scandinavian, the Ural 
Mountains with the Pyrenees, by continous rails ;— let 
them kindly codperate in opening Europe to the travel 
which always rushes in wherever a path is made for it, 
and who can doubt that, with these material bands, the 
moral bands between nation and nation will be strength- 
ened, and that the occasions of war will diminish with 
the vigorous prosecution of the arts of peace ? 

A further indication of social progress may be found 
in the interest which society is beginning to manifest in 
its weaker and erring members, its paupers and its out- 
laws. One manifestation of this interest is the mitiga- 
tion of the penal code ; — the abhorrence which is felt for 
the sanguinary measures of a former age, and indeed for 
every species of retribution which is prompted by ven- 
geance, and not absolutely required for the safety and 
well-being of society. It is felt that the basis of pun- 
ishment should not be the principle of exact retribution, 
—so much suffering for so much crime, — but the princi- 
ple of self-defence; in fact, that the true idea of penal 
legislation is not expiation, but, first, security, then refor- 
mation. ‘The feeling of which we speak is manifest even 
in conservative England ; — nowhere more manifest than 
there. Conservative England sees that conservation it- 
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self, let alone humanity, requires that something be done 
in this line; and that society has other duties to the vi- 
cious besides hanging them. One of the most touching 
incidents in the history of these days is Lord Ashley’s 
conference with the thieves of London. Two hundred 
and seven thieves, — professed thieves, — a small delega- 
tion of the whole number, meet and confer with a mem- 
ber of Parliament respecting their condition. The ex- 
istence in that city of a large body of men who are born 
and bred to thievery as a profession, and have no hope 
of subsistence from any other source, was nothing new. 
But the formal recognition of such a body, and a kind 
of toleration of it, as an unavoidable necessity, implied 
in that conference, and in a special ministry devoted to 
these outlaws, is a marked sign of the times. The 
most beautiful feature in this transaction is the mutu- 
al good faith exhibited by both parties. The thieves 
placed implicit confidence in the nobleman, and he, on 
his part, took no advantage of their confession, to be- 
tray that trust. They declared, without a dissenting 
voice, their readiness to embrace an honest livelihood 
if employment were given them; but where was em- 
ployment to be found? Lord Ashley could do nothing 
for them. A distant prospect of emigration was all he 
could offer. “ But what are we to do meanwhile?” said 
the thieves; “we must steal or die.” Lord Ashley 
could do nothing. It is doubtful if Parliament, at pres- 
ent, can do any thing effectual. Still, the fact of such a 
conference is a hopeful sign. It discovers, at least, a 
disposition to help whenever a way shall be found. It 
shows that the heart of society is awake, and turned 
toward these outcasts. Humanity has recognized a 
brother in the thief, and is travailing in his behalf. 
Whether, with existing institutions, any thing can be 
done to prevent those crimes which may be regarded as 
the legitimate product of society, remains to be seen. 
One thing is evident; that is, the impossibility of abol- 
ishing theft until employment, with wages sufficient for 
his reasonable wants, is found for the thief; and, in gen- 
eral, the impossibility of reforming the souls of men un- 
til their bodies are provided for. “ Parson,” said an Eng- 
lish farmer to the pastor of a flock composed of the 
laboring peasantry, “why don’t you put souls into your 
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congregation?” “Souls,” said the preacher, — “souls 
without bodies? Find you the bodies with fitting wa- 
ges, and [ will undertake to raise the souls. I cannot 
create souls in starving bodies.”* A certain degree of 
outward prosperity is indispensable to moral culture. _ It 
is vain to expect that the hungry and the naked will 
appreciate the highest while the lowest is unprovided 
for. 

It remains to notice that feature of the age which is 
justly considered its leading characteristic; we mean the 
tendency to material perfection. If there is any one 
tendency which more than another distinguishes the 
nineteenth century, it is this. Other eras have been 
marked by the conquest of nations, but this by the con- 
quest of nature. It is a period when all the sciences are 
flourishing with extraordinary vigor, but, most of all, 
the sciences which deal with material nature, the “ phys- 
ical sciences,” so called. It is not till lately that men 
have begun in earnest to acquaint themselves with the 
world in which they live. The surface of the earth had 
been explored, but the composition, laws, properties, and 
functions of earth, air, and water were unknown and un- 
cared for. All this is now explored with an avidity 
which seeks to dissolve all matter with intelligence and 
to occupy it with use; replacing the dead, unconscious 
‘masses with conscious mind and victorious art. Unlike 
the individual man, the race grows more inquisitive as it 
grows older. In the early ages matter was regarded as 
an insoluble ‘problem, a topic of speculation, but not a 
subject of experiment. There it stood, an antagonist 
power, a brute obstruction, the aboriginal, eternal evil. 
Man looked upon nature as a strange, mysterious force, 
never to be comprehended, much less controlled. It 
awed him with its silent presence and moulded him 
wholly. The world was strange to him and he a stran- 
ger in it. Science, and the arts directed by science, are 
fast inverting this relation. Man is no longer the pas- 
sive subject of material forces, but, in a measure which 
every year increases, their master. He is no longer na- 
ture’s sport, but moulds nature and stamps his impress 
upon her. He is no longer a stranger on the earth, for 
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science has adjusted his relations with it, and given him 
the freedom of the planet. 

The aim of this age is to learn and apply the adap- 
tations of nature to the wants of man. It is thoroughly 
to comprehend and possess the material world, to make 
it a condign dwelling for the soul, by perfect acquaint- 
ance with all its natures, and perfect command of all its 
uses. It is to make the intellect of man coequal with 
his sphere, and his will coequal with his needs. The 
progress already made in this direction, since the close 
of the last century, assures indefinite progress for the 
time to come. The history of the last sixty or seventy 
years has been a continued invasion of the inanimate 
world by intelligence, —a continued interpenetration, if 
we may so speak, of matter with mind. The science of 
chemistry has made more discoveries during this period 
than during all the ages which preceded it. Mechanical 
invention has kept pace with scientific discovery, mar- 
rying science with art for the procreation of use, and 
making the knowledge of the school a solid contribution 
to the comforts of life. 

One effect of this astonishing progress in the applica- 
tion of knowledge to life has been an almost unlimited 
faith in the capabilities of nature and the power of man. 
If, half a century ago, some prophet had predicted the 
discoveries and inventions familiar to this generation, — 
had predicted, for example, that in fifty years men would 
communicate by lightning, and take portraits by sun- 
beams, amputate limbs without pain, or make the voy- 
age from America to Europe in less time than was then re- 
quired to go from Boston to Baltimore, — such a prophecy 
would have found few so bold as to profess their belief 
in it; not so many, certainly, as the prophecy which pre- 
dicted the end of the world in 1843. But at present, no 
vaticination as to what may happen in the way of ma- 
terial improvements before the twentieth century would 
seem incredible. So great is the impulse which, in these 
years, has been given to scientific pursuits, so great the 
number of minds employed in those pursuits, so inces- 
sant the stream of inventions which is daily flooding us 
with new wonders, that we have almost lost the power 
of surprise. ‘The wonderful has become the order of the 
day. It is difficult to conceive of any thing in this kind, 
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any discovery or invention, that would greatly surprise 
us; not even a journey to the moon ora telegraphic com- 
munication with Jupiter. We seem to be standing for 
ever on the eve of some further and more momentous 
development, in daily expectation of something greater 
and more fruitful of blessing than has yet been realized ; 
haunted by dreams of a time when nothing that is desir- 
able of material good shall be impossible. 

And now, suppose this tendency to material perfection 
to proceed, until the process which translates substance 
into thought, the process which informs matter with 
mind, and replaces senseless masses with intelligible forms 
and serviceable forces, — which subsidizes and organizes 
and mechanizes all things, — until this process is consum- 
mated. Suppose the conquest of nature to be complete. 
Suppose the intellect of man to possess the entire sphere, 
so that the foot shall not tread nor the eye rest on a spot 
where the human mind has not wrought. What then? 
Suppose the earth to be completely organized from pole 
to pole, — every obstruction removed, every waste sub- 
dued, all its powers in subjection, all its uses brought out, 
all its peoples civilized, and the whole covered over with 
prosperous communities, and want and war and vice 
done away,— what then? The capacity of this planet 
in relation to human organism is yet unfathomed ; but 
it is not difficult to conceive of a time when the utter- 
most limit of that capacity shall be reached; when the 
child of earth shall have found the goal of his culture, 
and the limit of his action, and the bounds of his habita- 
tion. Suppose that time to have come ;— what then? 
Is any thing yet wanting to complete the ideal of plane- 
tary life? One evil still remains, — an evil to which the 
very absence of all other evils might seem to give addi- 
tional terror ; that is, death, which, as terminating such 
prosperity, might seem more bitter than now. Shall we 
then ask the abolition of this evil also? Shall we de- 
mand an earthly immortality for man? ‘“ The last ene- 
my that shall be put under,” says St. Paul, “is death.” 
Suppose that last victory accomplished. We have then 
a race of immortals inhabiting an earthly paradise en- 
dued with every advantage which the limits of their na- 
ture allow; every circumstance in their condition adjust- 
ed with even measure to the scale of their being. Here- 
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with the ideal of earthly happiness might seem to be 
fulfilled. Farther than this our dreams cannot go. And 
now that his paradise is finished and secured to him, 
will man rest satisfied? ‘Will he wish to abide for ever 
in this last estate? We fear the golden vision will not 
bear examination. ‘The gold all vanishes when we at- 
tempt to fix it with a- steady thought. Leave nothing 
to desire, and you leave nothing to enjoy. ‘Take from 
man his expansive power, put an end to his development, 
cut off his progress, and you make him the most wretch- 
ed of beings. 


‘“‘ Our hearts must die except they breathe 
The air of fresh desire.” 


The one thing that man cannot endure is a limit. He 
will have nothing beyond himself. Show him the gar- 
den wall impassable of his paradise, and you make it a 
decorous prison. Set him a boundary never so remote, 
and his heart will beat against it till it break. We shall 
have to give up his earthly immortality and seek anoth- 
er sphere for him when once he has reached the _ per- 
fection of this. 

We come back to the question proposed at the out- 
set. That society is now advancing admits of no 
doubt. But whether destined to advance indefinitely 
is not so clear. There would seem to be in the earth’s 
capacity a limit to human progress. But even that limit 
may never be reached. ‘The earth has its own desti- 
nation apart from man’s. Nature endures no permanent 
types. Geology shows us that successive races of ani- 
mals have become extinct, and one type of earthly life 
is replaced by another, from the trilobite to the mammalia, 
whose head is man. Is it absurd to suppose that some 
future revolution shall, in like manner, sweep man from 
the earth to make room for other organizations, with 
such alterations in the scale of life as to bring out new 
adaptations of the planet for which human organs furnish 
no key? Or possibly the earth itself may undergo such 
changes in its own organism, and in its relations with 
other bodies, as to offer a new field for man, when its 
present capabilities, internal and cosmic, are exhausted. 
But these are dreams we will not pursue. 

“ E pur si muove.” ‘The race advances, and is proba- 
bly destined to advance through indeterminable times in 
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the Fpath of material and social improvement. But 
when we say for ever, we transcend the horoscope of phi- 
losophy. For ever is not a category for earth-born na- 
tures. Human progress, as an earthly manifestation, 
must have its period, though indeterminable by us. 
Meanwhile, be the future of society what it may, the 
interior destiny of the individual is not essentially aflect- 
ed by the progress of the race. ‘The individual has his 
own charmed sphere in which he lives, and no perfection 
of social arrangement, no grouping and adjusting of 
sphere with sphere, can ever penetrate that inner world 
and command its issues. The greater part of his life 
will be spent in that sphere, and he will be happy or 
miserable according to laws of his own nature, over 
which society has no power. If any one dreams to him- 
self an increase of private happiness in consequence of 
these improved methods and social arrangements which 
we have been contemplating,—he dreams. Make the 
earth a garden, drive want from the face of it, and ig- 
norance and vice. Let competence be secured to all. 
_ Build palaces instead of huts, and let cities as lustrous 
as the New Jerusalem lift their domes into skies attem- 
pered by art to perpetual blandness. Let there be no 
forced tasks, no chiding of the laggard will, no painful 
bracing up of the dissolute mind; but only duties which 
invite, and work which is play. Fashion a world after 
your own heart, and know that a day in that world will 
have the same proportion of joy and sorrow that a day 
has in this. Our joys and our sorrows grow from the 
same root; we cannot cultivate the one without cultivat- 
ing the other also. “ In all minds awakened and reflec- 
tive,’ says Martineau, “there arises and accumulates a 
secret fund of dissatisfaction; a dark, mysterious speck 
of care upon the heart, which turns to a point of explo- 
sive ruin in bad men, to a seed of fruitful sorrow with 
the good.” ‘There is a certain quantum of bitterness in 
human life, which no change of circumstances and no im- 
provement in the outward condition of man can ever re- 
move. And, perhaps, if we rightly understood the con- 
stitution and the wants of man, we should not wish it 
removed. It is the bitter oil of the kernel that gives to 
all fruits their peculiar flavor, —to the fruits of the tree of 
life among the rest. There goes a notion in the world, 
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that man was born to be happy, and that, if he fails of 
this end, he has missed his destination as man. If hap- 
piness means enjoyment, nothing can be more false. 
Enjoyment is not the destination of man. Rather it is 
something which Heaven permits by way of compensa- 
tion to those who, by reason of untoward circumstances, 
have failed to accomplish their true destination. Enjoy- 
ment is for children, and beggars, and slaves. The ma- 
ture man, well conditioned, and rightly fulfilling the ends 
of humanity, can do without it. For him labor and pro- 
duction, and constant growth in wisdom and well-doing, 
supply the place of enjoyment. If we inquire who are 
the happiest men as a class, we shall find that they are 
those with whom it is a matter of doubt whether from 
day to day they shall have enough to eat. The happi- 
est we remember to have seen were the lazaroni of Na- 
ples, whose outward condition is as low and forlorn as 
that of man in a civilized community can well be; and 
the saddest we have known were those whom fortune and 
their own efforts had raised highest in the social scale. 
It might almost seem to be a law of human nature, that 
the poorer, the more degraded, a man’s condition, the 
happier he is; and, on the other hand, the higher we rise 
in the scale of life, the more thoughtful, the more earnest 
and the more sad life becomes. Increase of happiness is 
not one of the results which we are authorized to antici- 
pate from the growth of society. Whatever may be 
the aspect and destination of society, the individual has 
his own discipline and destiny independent of society, 
which no degree and no results of social improvement 
can supersede. And of that discipline and destiny, sor- 
row is a Heaven-appointed and indispensable element. 
Yet none the less, on this account, is social progress a 
legitimate and worthy object of human endeavour, and 
one for which we are called, as social and moral beings, 
to labor with our might. If human enjoyment is a 
constant quantity, human well-being, physical, intellectu- 
al, moral, is a constant growth. If we know any thing 
of the counsels of God, we know that he has ordained 
that man should grow in all the dimensions of his being, 
toward the perfect good, the Divine original whose im- 
age he bears. If we know any thing of human obliga- 
tion, we know that every man is bound to promote this 
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growth in the measure of his endowments and ability. 
If we know any thing of the laws which regulate individ- 
ual well-being, we know that, just in proportion as a man 
gives himself to this object, and consults it in his pursuits, 
and merges his private ends in the common good, he con- 
sults his own happiness. ‘The secret of all happiness is to 
lose sight of self, and to live in some object which tasks 
all our powers, and absorbs us wholly. 

No man is complete in himself. We are fragments; 
complements of humanity, and humanity of us. We 
have no true life except in connection with the whole to 
which we belong. Our wisdom is to come out of our- 
selves and live in the whole; to constitute ourselves ef- 
ficient members of the universal man; to lose our life in 
the part, that we may find it in humanity more abundant 
and more blest. F. H. H. 





Art. IV.— THE FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE OF THE 
SCRIPTURES.* 


Tue little book which has suggested the remarks we 
are about to offer has interested us much, principally by 
reason of the important and engaging character of the 
subject with which it deals, but also by the able and 
happy manner in which the subject is for the most part 
treated. The author, William Jones, commonly known 
in the communion to which he belonged as Jones of 
Nayland, was somewhat distinguished in his day. Born 
in 1726, and educated at Oxford, he resided for several 
years at Nayland, where, in the exercise of his duties as 
a minister of the Church of England, he wrote and de- 
livered these Lectures. He seems to have been a zealous 
and devoted Churchman, and to have felt all the horror 
at Unitarianism, then showing itself under the teachings 
of Priestley and his school, that was expected and becom- 
ing in a member of the Establishment. He is said to 
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have been the original projector of the “ British Critic.” 
He died in 1801. His works have been published in 
twelve volumes, octavo, with an account of his life. 

The book before us consists of eleven Lectures. The 
Introductory Lecture proposes to show in what the 
language of Scripture differs from that of other books. 
The second Lecture distributes the figures used in the 
Scriptures into separate classes. Those figures are taken, 
— “1. From the natural creation, or world of sensible 
objects. 2. From the institutions of the Law. 3. From 
the persons of the prophets and holy men of old times. 
4. From the history of the Church. 5. From the actions 
of inspired men, which, in many instances, were not only 
miracles, but signs of something beyond themselves, and 
conformable to the general plan of our salvation and 
redemption.” (p. 20.) After a general description of 
these classes of figures, our author proceeds to treat of 
them distinctly and severally in the eight Lectures that 
follow. In the eleventh or concluding Lecture are dis- 
cussed “the uses and effects of the symbolical style of 
the Scriptures.” In the remarks we have to offer, we 
shall keep this order of topics in view, without confining 
ourselves strictly to it. 

No book is so picturesque in its style as the Bible. It 
contains little, if any, reasoning. It has no system of 
thought, philosophically connected in every part, nicely 
fitted and jointed by a skilful logic-art, general truths 
and principles being deduced by inference from particu- 
lars, and all compacted into a creed or body of theoretical 
doctrine, to be received or rejected as a whole. The 
Scriptures do not deal much in abstractions. ‘They pre- 
sent truth in the concrete, illustrated by examples and 
scenes copied from the actual world. ‘They contain a 
series of impressions, taken by a divine heliography from 
real life in past ages. They give us, not the results 
which human speculations have reached, but those results 
rather which human experience has proved, and put its 
seal upon, and chartered the good ship Tradition to con- 
vey, on the stream of time, to posterity. ‘The writers of 
the Scriptures do not go about in school-fashion, and by 
the help of all the pedantries and sophistries of science, 
to prove that there is a God, and keep the mind in a state 
of philosophical suspense, until, forsooth, the regular pro- 
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cess is completed, and the conclusion is legitimately ar- 
rived at, so that a rational being may not be ashamed to 
believe. ‘They leave this whole matter, where it may be 
safely left, to the heart. By a law of spiritual forces es- 
tablished by the Creator, the currents of the heart’s feel- 
ings rise just as high as the source from which they flow. 
By a sure instinct, the heart of man turns to the object of 
its best affections. Instead of mounting with the slow 
steps of reasoning the heights that lead to the Infinite and 
Perfect, the soul spreads its wings, —the wings of faith, 
and hope, and love, — and flies upward to God. “As the 
hart panteth after the water-brooks,” — and that wearied 
tenant of the forest needs no training to teach him where 
the cooling streams flow, and no instruction to prove to 
him that drinking at those streams will give him the re- 
lief which he craves, and which he must have or die, — 
“so panteth man’s soul after God.” ‘This representation 
of the Bible puts the subject in such a shape as to em- 
bolden every heart to utter the same sentiment. The 
sentiment includes, and takes for granted, the truth on 
which it is based. The intellect is not left cautiously 
and coldly to reason out, in the midst of questionings, 
misgivings, and denials, the abstract truth of a God. 
There is a “law of the spirit of life” in man, that urges 
him to outstrip the halting movements of reason, and to 
leap to a conclusion with which his peace in time and 
in eternity is intimately connected. 

Instead of adopting the principle of the schools, that 
faith in things unseen is the result of evidence and of a 
course of argumentation, the Scriptures declare the reverse 
of this, and say that “faith is the evidence of things not 
seen.” ‘The existence in our bodies of an appetite for 
food is a proof that food exists somewhere to satisfy 
this craving, and is a natural assurance, which no sane 
person hesitates to credit, that that food, when found, is 
just what we need, —a wholesome supply for our hunger 
and thirst. And there are, in like manner, what may be 
called spiritual appetites in man’s soul, and they must 
have their appropriate objects. ‘Those objects, then, are 
real; they actually exist. The witness to their reality 
is within us. ‘The vouchers for religious truth are in the 
soul. So important a conviction as faith in a God is 
not left by Him who made us, and made us wisely with 
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a view to the occasions and needs of the present life, to 
be painfully and with difficulty deduced from a compari- 
son of arguments for and against, — a comparison which 
leaves the mind hovering over the abyss of unbelief. 
He who adores, and hopes, and aspires (and no heart 
that beats, the world over, will be content to lack these 
sentiments) must believe in some being, and must repre- 
sent to himself that being invested with attributes that 
will awaken these several affections. 

Nor, again, do the Scriptures moralize any more than 
they philosophize. Nathan did not go to the royal sin- 
ner, whose conscience he was desirous of awakening, 
and enter into an argument with him, and explain logic- 
wise the principle upon which his conduct was blame- 
worthy. Had he taken such a course, he might or might 
not have come off victor from the encounter. When a 
man is driven to the wall, and is forced to reason in self- 
justification, his wits are greatly sharpened, and the 
prophet would have grappled with a tough adversary. 
He approached the offender in another way. He painted 
a familiar scene to the king’s imagination, and touched 
his heart at a point that had not lost its sensibility 
The incident of the poor man’s lamb, his pet lamb, being 
taken by the wealthy host to entertain his guest, while 
the air was full of the bleatings of his own flocks, out- 
raged the monarch’s sense of justice. In his indigna- 
tion, he declares that such an act deserves the punish- 
ment of death. And thus thrown off his guard, and 
open to right impressions, he was prepared for the appli- 
cation, “ Thou art the man.’ 

There is no moralizing, we repeat, in the Bible, un- 
derstanding by that word the discussion, on abstract 
grounds, of moral questions, and the solution in school- 
fashion of moral problems. It has repeatedly been al- 
leged, that the religion of Christ contains no moral sys- 
tem. And, in an important sense, this is true. There is, 
in the Christian records, no body of moral principles, 
elaborated by reasoning, and connected together in such 
a manner as to form a complete, well-digested system. 
This was not the way of the Great Teacher. He reasoned 
about nothing. He never attempted to furnish a proof, 
such as a logician would demand, for any thing he assert- 


ed. “He taught as one having authority,” and not as 
34* 
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scribes teach, — not as one who relies upon arguments 
would teach. “ Verily, verily, I say unto you,” was the 
style of his instructions. He drew a scene from real 
life, presented it in a parable, and left it to make what 
impression it might upon the heart and conscience. 

Which have contributed most to the moral improve- 
ment of mankind, the speculations of Plato, or the para- 
bles of Christ? ‘Which method would be most likely to 
promote the end proposed, — such a parable as that of 
the good Samaritan, or an elaborate discussion of the 
grounds of moral obligation in general, and a deduction, 
from what are styled established principles, of the par- 
ticular virtue of kindness to a suffering fellow-creature ? 
No one hesitates how this question should be answered. 
The heart answers it, if the head cannot. The parable, 
considered as a vehicle for conveying to the minds of 
men moral instruction, carries the day against all the 
philosophies that have had vogue, from the brilliant spec- 
ulations of Greece to the nebulous and fantastic isms 
of Germany. 

The absolute truth on any point of theology or phi- 
losophy is one thing, and our conceptions of that truth 
are quite other things. An abstract truth is a dead 
formula, until it is presented to the mind and accepted 
by the mind in such a shape as gives it the appear- 
ance of reality, makes it capable of impressing an 
image, and of stirring the affections, and of moving 
the will, and, through these faculties in our nature, of 
prompting to right action, or of restraining from wrong- 
doing. Religion, when. it emerges from the schools, 
which are always more or less monastic in their nature 
and discipline, where it is taught as the most general 
form of philosophy, — when it descends from the cold pin- 
nacles of speculation, which, like glaciers, lift their bright 
and barren needles to the sky, and exchanges such dizzy 
heights for the level of the world’s familiar affairs, — re- 
ligion, considered as a practical element of life, to be ad- 
ministered to human beings plunged in the cares, sor- 
rows, sins of the world, requires, for its mission among 
human homes and to human hearts, not abstract truth, but 
truth in some familiar shape. The electric fluid has always 
existed in the upper chambers of the world we livein. The 
mind of Franklin devised an instrument to conduct it safely 
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to the ground. And the genius that invented the magnetic 
telegraph has gone still farther, and has taught us how we 
may apply this subtile agent to a useful purpose. The 
invisible spirit of the air is made to do our errands, to 
fetch and carry for us between distant points. ‘The fan- 
ciful Ariel of Shakspeare is thus changed into a reality, 
and this airy being of-the poet’s creation is transferred 
from the realms of imagination to the region of fact and 
life. “ Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go, 
and say unto thee, Here we are?” Modern science has 
answered this question which ancient wonder put, stand- 
ing on the limits which the searching mind of man had 
not then passed. ‘The spirit of the air, who then defied, 
in his native freedom, all attempts to bind him to service, 
now owns man’s controlling power. . 


“ All hail, great master! grave Sir, hail! I come 
To answer thy best pleasure ; be 't to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curled clouds: to thy strong bidding, task 
Ariel, and all his quality.” 


Such, too, by analogy, was the beneficent service which 
the Author of Christianity performed for the moral world. 
He reduced moral and spiritual entities to a familiar 
shape, breathed life into the dry bones of philosophy, 
peopled the modern mind with incarnations of truth, and 
was himself a representation in the flesh, in a human 
form, of his doctrine. Christ in the flesh, or the earthly 
life of Christ, is to be regarded as the figure under which 
moral and religious truth is represented to the human 
soul. 

And from this we may draw the important inference, 
that Christian truth is not to be learned in a form sep- 
arated from him who taught and embodied that truth. 
“]T am the way, and the truth, and the life,” are the Mas- 
ter’s significant words. The schools of theology are 
ever striving to abstract his doctrines from himself, to 
sift from the words and acts and life of Christ certain 
principles, dogmas, and rules, from which may be con- 
structed a system of ethical and metaphysical doctrine. 
This is not the Christian method. We must learn what 
Christianity is, by studying it and conceiving of it as it 
is exhibited in the life and character of the Author and 
Finisher of our faith. As soon as theology and philosophy 
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effect their favorite purpose, and abstract what they 
choose to call the essential truths of Christianity, and 
mould them into dogmas, or systems, or creeds, the pe- 
culiar power of the Christian religion is lost. -Instead 
of the truth “ made flesh,” manifested to our conceptions 
in a perfect human life, we have now nothing left to 
us but a dead formula. “I am the vine, ye are the 
branches,” was the figure by the help of which Christ 
explained to his first disciples the intimate connection 
that ought to subsist between himself and them. With- 
out him, they could do nothing. Separated from him, 
they would be like a branch cut off from the vine. 
Having no longer any living connection with the or- 
ganism of the plant, it could bear no fruit, it was dead, 
it would be cast out and burned up. 

And this analogy illustrates the peculiar method of in- 
struction adopted by our religion. Christ is the figure 
under which religious truth is conveyed to the mind of 
the world. That which existed from the beginning, which 
was with God, which was a part of God, at the advent 
of the Gospel took shape, became incarnate, was the in- 
spiration of a human mind, spake through human lips, 
exhibited itself in a human life, prompted a human soul 
to virtuous action, sustained a human being under suf- 
ferings, and raised a human being from ignominy to glory, 
from the cross to the right hand ‘of power on high. This 
incarnation of religious truth is the grand figure or image 
under which it is presented to us in the Christian Scrip- 
tures, and it is this form that makes the truth powerful, 
profitable, saving. Change this form, and the vitality of 
our faith is de .stroyed. The result is the same in the 
moral world that would ensue in the physical universe, 
if the light which was, subsequently to its creation, en- 
sphered in the sun, and in this shape was made an agent for 
quickening universal nature, should be now unsphered, 
and diffused like a cold, thin, pale veil over the face of 
the world. It is the effort continually of philosophy, and 
of theology, which is one branch of philosophy, thus to 
unsphere Christian truth, — that truth which is englobed 
in the Sun of Righteousness ; to strip off all that is special, 
human, individual, in the form it assumes; to resolve it, 
by a sort of moral chemistry, into its primitive, constitu- 
ent elements. Suppose this to be done, and of what 
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value will be that which is left? The diamond, chemists 
assure us, is of the same nature identically with charcoal, 
and differs from charcoal only in the arrangement of its 
minute parts. Suppose that science were able to change 
the precious stone into that substance. What would it 
then be worth? Would it be sought for in this form to 
glow on the bosom of beauty, or to sparkle in the crown 
of power? 

The importance of expressing abstract ideas by figura- 
tive forms, borrowed from sensible objects, is plain from 
two considerations. ‘This is the only way in which we 
can secure to the mind a distinct and satisfactory notion 
of the subject on which we desire to inform ourselves. 
And, again, this method alone furnishes an object to 
awaken sentiment. If religion require for practical pur- 
poses, not only that clear ideas be formed in the mind, 
but that strong and fervent feelings be inspired in the 
heart, — if, in order to make the truth of a God effectual, we 
must not merely believe in a God, but must reverence, 
fear, love, worship God, with the whole strength of the 
heart’s affections, — then we perceive the need of so con- 
ceiving of God, of so picturing him to our minds, that 
these sentiments may not fail to be quickened. Who 
can love, or fear, or worship an abstraction? ‘The God 
of the philosopher, the Deity of the pantheist, a mere 
cause or law, or a system of forces, can inspire no feeling 
in the human heart. There is no ground or motive for 
prayer to sucha being. And whatis religion, considered 
as a practical agent, without prayer? This is what gives 
the warmth of life to religion. Mere thought, opinion, 
cannot save a man,— cannot, indeed, do much for any 
man. ‘There must be sentiment, or there will be light 
without heat. The religion of the Bible is based up- 
on this simple principle. It presents to the imagination 
a personal Deity, not a system of lawsand forces. And 
it furnishes various images, familiar, yet grand, venera- 
ble, and touching, to call out and to exercise the soul’s 
best affections. ‘The Scriptures do not confine them- 
selves to any one image, and would save the mind from 
stiffening into any single mould in its conceptions. While 
they ascribe, in some passages, human passions and ac- 
tions to God, in order to bring us near to him in idea, 
they seek to save the mind from the ill effects of anthro- 
pomorphism by the representation of God the Spirit. 
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The Divine nature is to finite minds unfathomable. 
“ Canst thou by searching find out God?” In all parts 
of the earth, wherever thinking human beings are found, 
there exists, as by a divinely appointed law of man’s 
spiritual nature, a common notion, more or less clear, 
more or less rational, of a supernal energy, that works 
through the aniverse, a central source of motion, life, 
and thought. To this first cause various names are as- 
signed, — “ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.” But plainly, the 
value of this truth, to beings having limited capacities, 
must depend upon the particular form under which it is 
conceived by the mind. We have remarked, that in the 
Scriptures there is not one only symbol or mental form 
under which we are taught to conceive of God, but the 
forms are numerous and of great variety. He is repre- 
sented as a Sun, when his enlightening influence is 
spoken of, or as a Shield, when his protecting providence 
is described, or as a King, when his authority is declared. 

It is a striking peculiarity in the religious system of 
the Hebrew people, that they were taught to conceive of 
the Deity as a Voice or Word. ‘They were forbidden, 
in their law, to make any graven image, or to fashion 
any object into a fancied resemblance of God. And 
this prohibition was designed, in a semi-civilized period, 
to guard the chosen people from idolatry and from its at- 
tendant corruptions. ‘They were to be made intellectual 
and spiritual, in their creed and worship, in the measure 
that the world was then prepared to reach. Instead of 
blocks of stone or of wood carved by ingenious art into 
visible symbols to represent the benignant or the stern 
and awful attributes of Jehovah, they were taught to 
conceive of him as a Word, uttered by the lips of no 
presence which the eye could discern, but echoing through 
the universe, and addressing, in a “still, small voice,” his 
commands to the conscience. The conception of God 
which the Hebrew mind was taught to receive, was of an 
all-embracing Law, declared in audible tones; and in this 
conception lay the practical efficacy of their religion. 

Keeping this in mind, we shall better understand the 
strong language of the Evangelist John, when, in the 
introduction of his Gospel, he says, “The Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us,” and “the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” It is a mistake to 
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suppose that this phraseology is peculiar to John. It 
prevails throughout the Old Testament Scriptures. “ By 
the word of the Lord,” says the Psalmist, “were the 
heavens made, and all the host of them by the breath of 
his mouth.” In the sublime account, given by Moses, of 
creation, the language made use of is, “And God said, 
Let there be light; and there was light.” When our 
first parents, after having sinned by eating of the forbid- 
den fruit, had become sensible of their guilt, they are rep- 
resented not as seeing any form. No Divine shape looked 
on them, with angry countenance, from the midst of 
Eden’s beauty. In what way, then, was the dread pres- 
ence betokened? “'They heard the voice of the Lord 
God, walking in the garden in the cool of the day.” On 
the top of Mount Sinai it was as a voice out of a 
thick cloud that the Deity made himself known. A visi- 
ble shape, however majestic and terrible, might have been 
imitated by the wicked devices of idolatry. The awful 
voice that spake in tones of thunder could be perpetuated 
only by the faithful memory in the soul. So, also, we 
find it to be a mode of expression frequently repeated in 
the writings of the Prophets, that “ the word of the Lord 
came unto Isaiah,” or some other Prophet. 

We perceive, therefore, that the most common mode 
of conceiving of the Supreme Being among the Hebrews 
was asa Voice or Worp. In the beginning, that word 
was uttered, and all things were called into being. And 
after the work of creation had been completed, when the 
earth had been fitted for the residence of man, and when 
a being had been placed upon the earth with a hearing 
ear and an intelligent spirit, that word continued to be 
spoken. It was uttered to the musing mind of man in 
the flapping of the invisible wings of mighty winds, in 
the thunder pealing through the sky, in the solemn roar 
of the sea,“ when deep calleth unto deep,” in the mys- 
terious murmurs of tempest-rocked forests. In this way 
does the God of nature now and always make himself 
known to the unlettered mind. The ear is the nearest 
avenue to the soul. 

Finally, the Word became flesh. It assumed a bodily 
form, and took upon itself the likeness of man. It spake 
now in articulate accents, not from any sublime elevation, 
not “ out of the whirlwind,” nor from the black cloud, but 
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from a human tongue, in the abodes of men. It was 
heard at the fireside and in the streets; in the villages 
and in the cities; at the receipt of custom, and in the 
Temple; from the fishing-boats of Galilee, and on the 
Mount of the Beatitudes; by doctors of the law and 
learned scribes, and by the common people, who “heard 
it gladly.” It spake with authority, as the future judge 
of quick and dead should speak, of the righteousness 
that will be accepted, and of the doom of the impeni- 
tent sinner. It spake of life, of its uses, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities; of death and immortality; of heaven and 
hell. It was a word of rebuke to the proud, the selfish, 
the hypocritical, the worldly. It was a word of encour- 
agement to the poor, the humble, the penitent, the per- 
secuted. It was a word proclaiming liberty to the cap- 
tive, pronouncing in trumpet tones the rights as well as 
the duties of men. That Word was Jesus of Nazareth. 

Again, it is worthy of notice, that in the Christian 
writings a threefold conception is given of God,accord- 
ing to the remarkable formula, — “In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” God 
the Father; God in the Son; and God the Holy Ghost 
or Holy Spirit. Not that the Scriptures declare that the 
nature of the Godhead is threefold, which is the notion 
of the proper Trinitarian ; but they do make the Chris- 
tian mind’s conception of the Godheadthr eefold. The 
distinctions of Father, Son, and Spirit are in us, as we 
attempt, by the aid afforded us in revelation, to form 
distinct and profitable conceptions on the awful subject 
of the Godhead. And for lack of attention to this par- 
ticular, the proper Unitarian theory seems to us to be 
defective. Neither Trinitarianism proper nor Unitarian- 
ism proper conceives of the Divine nature as Christianity 
teaches us to conceive of it. 

In order to make the truth of a God available for all 
the practical ends for which it is needed, three things 
seem to be requisite and necessary. First, an unexcep- 
tionable image, by the help of which the mind may re- 
gard God as an object of contemplation, prayer, and 
ptaise. Such an image is furnished in the Christian 
doctrine of the Father. We are taught to say in our 
prayers, “Our Father who art in heaven.” Secondly, 
the human mind needs that there should be some mani- 
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festation of the Divinity, an assumption of a visible out- 
ward shape, a union of the Divine with the human, in 
order to bring near to us, and to make intelligible and 
familiar, what is afar off, even at an infinite distance. 
And Christ was this manifestation. He was the Image 
of God. The idea of God was conveyed to men’s 
minds through Christ considered as a figure or symbol. 
God in Christ manifests himself to the world. And it 
should be remarked in this connection, that Father and 
Son are correlative terms. ‘The character of God, when 
viewed under the conception of a Father, is not fully 
understood if we consider it by itself. It is implied 
throughout the Christian Scriptures, that the idea of 
God as a Father can be reached by the mind only 
through the manifestation made of the Father in the 
Son. The chief practical end proposed in teaching 
such a doctrine as the parental character of God is, not 
that we may barely acknowledge it, and mentally accept 
it, and meditate on it, but that we may bring ourselves 
into fellowship with the Father as his believing and obe- 
dient children. The doctrine of God the Father is to 
be learned in the best way through the manifestation 
made by the Son. And our Lord says, accordingly, 
“ No man knoweth the Son but the Father, and no man 
knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to whom the 
Son shall reveal him.” And, in the third place, mankind 
need, in order that the doctrine of a God may fulfil all 
the practical purposes for which its influence is valuable, 
not merely a suitable and worthy image under which 
the Supreme Being may be contemplated and wor- 
shipped, nor only such a manifestation in time and 
among earthly realities of the Divinity, that we may 
place ourselves in intimate relations with him, but, fur- 
ther, the assurance of a constant influence proceeding 
from him, acting on, moving, enlightening, helping, re- 
straining. And to supply this want, we are taught to 
conceive of God as a Holy Spirit, a sacred breath per- 
meating our being. This element in the threefold con- 
ception of Deity is what makes the doctrine universally 
and ever applicable. Any manifestation or incarnation 
of God must, of necessity, be local and limited in time. 
The conception of God as a Spirit makes him near to 
all at all times. Spirit, in its primitive signification, 
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is air, the subtile and invisible fluid that surrounds us, 
and the sound of which we hear when it is set in mo- 
tion, although we “cannot tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth.” And from this unseen agent, with- 
out whose constant influence we must die, the Scrip- 
tures borrow a fit symbol of God’s influence on the mind, 
—of that breath of God which sustains the life of the 
soul. 

The particular form in which God had been mani- 
fested to men was removed when Christ was “ taken 
up”; and from that time nothing remained except the 
written record of the acts and words through which 
the Divine power and wisdom had been expressed. 
This record contains the historical idea of God. And 
it may or may not be of value to us, according as we 
read the record aright or amiss, and apply or fail to ap- 
ply its teachings to our lives. But merely to know, 
from sacred traditions and from church memorials, 
that certain wonders were wrought, and special influen- 
ces exerted, and particular effects and results accom- 
plished, in the case of human beings who lived and 
passed away centuries before we were born, — this in- 
formation will not certainly and necessarily be profitable, 
and it may be altogether without advantage to ourselves. 
To read of what God did in former periods, and to oth- 
er generations, may have the effect to remove him to 
such a distance, that, for all practical purposes, he shall 
be to us as though he did not exist. ‘The habit of con- 
ceiving of God as acting in other periods of time is un- 
favorable to the habit of conceiving of him as now, and 
with regard to ourselves, active. 

How, then, is the doctrine of a God to be made appli- 
cable to every age and to all human beings alike? Here 
comes in the Christian conception of God as a Spirit, 
as a Holy Spirit. We are taught to think of him and 
to believe in him, not merely as the Father of the ages, 
who, in the beginning, called all things and all creatures 
into being; not merely as the God and Father of Jesus 
Christ, who, “when the fulness of time was come,” 
manifested him to the world; but as now and continual- 
ly in communication with human minds. Without this 
conception of God, we do not see that men can have a 
religion that will be of much practical value. Fathers 
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to children may declare the wonderful things which God 
did for them. But we need a conviction of what he, in 
like manner, is doing for us.) We must understand and 
feel that he is near to us. We must be assured that the 
Divine power and wisdom and influence have not been 
exhausted by any instances, however signal, of their ex- 
ercise in past ages, whose records and monuments remain 
for our instruction. With him is “the residue of the 
Spirit.” It can never be exhausted. Inspiration has 
flowed into the minds of patriarchs, of prophets, of sages, 
of apostles, in former times. The Scriptures record, for 
our profit, what was written by wise and holy men of old, 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. ‘T’o the Master 
of Christians the Spirit was “given without measure.” 
It was promised by him to his disciples. That promise 
began to be fulfilled, after his departure, on the day of 
Pentecost. They were filled with the Holy Ghost. The 
extraordinary influence was continued in the Christian 
Church, as occasion required. “ The manifestation of the 
Spirit was given to every man to profit withal.” There 
were then, and there are still, and there ever will be, “ di- 
versities of operations, but it is the same God that work- 
eth all in all.” 

Again, what the Scriptures teach concerning the prov- 
idence and government of God is conveyed, not in a 
philosophical way, but by means of visions and symbols. 
Thus, for example, the four living creatures seen in the 
vision of Ezekiel, and the wheels that went beside them, 
are significant figures, taken from the most excellent of 
God’s works, and from the chief contrivances of man’s 
skill, to represent to the mind the glorious attributes of 
Him, to whom all creatures, however powerful, useful, 
swift of motion, or intelligent, are subject ; and whose or- 
ders are carried to every part of the universe with the 
speed of which wings and wheels are natural and apt 
emblems. 

The vision seen by the prophet Daniel is to the same 
purpose. By the help of familiar images drawn from an 
earthly court, he is enabled to conceive of Him whose 
kingdom is over all. He sees, in his vision, a throne, 
upon which sat “the Ancient of days, whose garment was 
white as snow, and the hair of his head like the pure wool; 
his throne was like the fiery flame, and his wheels as burn- 
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ing fire. A fiery stream issued and came forth from be- 
fore him; thousand thousands ministered unto him, and 
ten thousand times ten thousand stood before him.” And 
how much more lively and impressive is this Scriptural 
mode of conceiving of the Divine Providence, than the 
view which philosophy gives of the same subject! Phi- 
losophy leads men to think only of a system of dead laws 
and mechanical contrivances, while it puts out of view 
and out of mind the personal Deity, who ordained those 
laws, and who devised those contrivances. Instead of 
barely stating that there is a government of this universe, 
that all the changes which take place in nature are the 
results of a celestial and terrestrial mechanism, the Scrip- 
tures help us to conceive of all these changes as wrought 
by a Supreme Intelligence, who employs innumerable 
agents, or ministers, or angels, to accomplish the purposes 
he intends. Instead of regarding the beneficent changes 
of the year, for instance, as so many effects brought about 
by the action of a vast machine, which, having once for all, 
in the beginning, been set in motion, (we know not how, 
or by whom,— perhaps by chance,) continues to move, 
obedient to the impulse at first received ; — instead of this 
cold, comfortless, unfruitful view of the subject, the Scrip- 
tures would have men conceive.the image of a Sovereign, 
who employs the winds and flames as his ministers, who 
causeth his sun to shine, and his rain to descend, upon 
the evil and the good alike, and who giveth “ fruitful sea- 
sons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.” 

Were there space, we should be pleased in this con- 
nection to exhibit those Scriptural figures which are em- 
ployed by the sacred writers to aid us to conceive aright 
on the dread subjects of death and judgment, of retribu- 
tion, heaven, and hell. 

One of the boldest figures contained in the Scriptures 
is the vision of the Apostle Peter, in which he follows his 
Master into the abodes of the departed. “ He went and 
preached unto the spiritsin prison.” ‘The Apostle assem- 
bles in idea about his disembodied Master the innumera- 
ble multitude of sinners of all ages, — the proud scoffers, 
and ungodly rebels, and unclean profligates, who had 
made the earth in their day a scene of blood and pillage 
and pollution, the men of Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
reprobate contemporaries of the Patriarch Noah, “who 
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were reserved in everlasting chains under darkness, unto 
the judgment of the great day.” Into this vast congre- 
gation of God-defying spirits the Apostle carries the 
spirit of Christ, to confront their scorn and wrath with 
his heavenly meekness, and to preach amidst groans and 
curses the righteousness of God. 

If the imagination of the Apostle was allowed to follow 
the soul of his Master after the crucifixion, it must assign 
to him some employment among the dead. And what 
so likely to be suggested to his mind, as to conceive of 
Christ still engaged in the same great office to which he 
had devoted himself while on earth, — still preaching to 
guilty souls. We learn, from various ancient writings, 
that it was a common notion, shared alike by the wise 
and by the ignorant, that men, after death, continued in 
the same employments which had occupied them while 
living. When the Latin epic poet introduces his hero, 
under the conduct of the Sibyl, into the regions of the 
dead, he describes some of the scenes and objects which 
were there witnessed in these terms :— 


“ Here found they Teucer’s old, heroic race, 
Born better times and happier years to grace. 
Assaracus and [lus here enjoy 
Perpetual fame, with him who founded Troy. 
The chief beheld their chariots from afar, 
Their shining arms, and coursers trained to war, 
Their lances fixed in earth ; — their steeds around, 
Free from their harness, graze the flowery ground. 
The love of horses which they had, alive, 
And care of chariots, after death survive. — 
Here patriots live, who, for their country’s good, 
In fighting fields, were prodigal of blood : 
Priests of unblemished lives here make abode, 
And poets worthy their inspiring god ; 
And searching wits, of more mechanic parts, 
Who graced their age with new-invented arts ; — 
The heads of these with holy fillets bound, 
And all their temples were with garlands crowned.” * 


And not alone in the writings of heathen authors, but 
also in our own sacred books, do we discover traces of 
the same universal notion. There is a passage in the 





* Virgil’s Eneid, Book VI., Dryden’s Translation. 
30 * 
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book of the prophet Isaiah which illustrates this part of 
our subject. ‘The prophet is denouncing the king of Bab- 
ylon. And as he conducts him, in vision, into the pale 
regions of the dead, he represents the kings of the earth 
as rising, when he enters among them, from the thrones 
on which they continued to sit, as during their lifetime, 
and greeting with bitter irony the fallen majesty of Bab- 
ylon, who has come to take his place among the crowned 
spectres. 

So, too, when the ghost of Samuel was evoked by the 
woman of Endor, and when Moses and Elias appear, in 
company with Christ, on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
they are represented, in the sacred record, as prophesying, 
as they had been accustomed to do while they were still 
among the living. 

And in the same manner as these heroes, poets, patri- 
ots, kings, prophets, are represented to be still engaged 
in those pursuits to which they had devoted themselves 
in life, so, to the vision of the Apostle Peter, Christ ap- 
pears among the dead as a preacher, or advocate of 
truth and righteousness, because this had been the great 
office which he bore and exercised in his earthly ministry. 

As much as one half of the book before us is taken up 
with a consideration of the artificial figures of the law 
of Moses, and of the historical and personal figures drawn 
from the Old Testament Scriptures. We have given, in 
our remarks, more space to those figures which are drawn 
from nature and life, because these have a permanent 
meaning. As our author well observes, “ all the objects of 
sense in heaven and earth, and under the earth, are as the 
letters of a universal language, in which all nations have 
a common interest.” (p. 49.) The language and images 
drawn from the law of Moses were designed chiefly for 
Jews, to whose minds the ceremonies of the ancient faith 
were so familiar, that the new religion could be explain- 
ed to them only by using the old terms. Much of the 
language used in the Levitical law, in relation to sacrifi- 
ces, is applied, in the Apostolic Epistles, to Christ’s offices, 
acts, and sufferings. ‘To interpret literally such terms is 
to explain Christianity by Judaism, instead of explaining 
Judaism by Christianity. This is particularly true in re- 
gard to the doctrine of atonement, which has been con- 
structed out of the sacrificial figures and phrases made 
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use of, by the early Christian teachers, in order to explain 
the new religion to the Jews, who were numerous in the 
primitive churches. ‘To make Christ literally a sacrifice, 
as the doctrine of atonement does, is to Judaize most 
grossly. ‘The sacrifices under the law were literally sac- 
rifices; but the death of Christ is only figuratively a 
sacrifice, as when the Scriptures declare that the sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit, a good life, a resigned will, an 
entire self-surrender. 

We come next to the historical and personal figures 
used in the Scriptures. All history, whether sacred or 
profane, is figurative in its higher meanings and applica- 
tions. Its occurrences were once real in respect to those 
personages of whom they are recorded. But now they 
are types and figures, signifying what may, and very like- 
ly will, take place again. When to this we add the con- 
sideration, that events proceed according to fixed laws, 
that He who knoweth the end from the beginning unfolds 
his plan gradually in the successive stages of his provi- 
dence, the past becomes, to our minds, a typical foreshow- 
ing of what is to come. “ The thing which hath been, it 
is that which shall be, and that which is done is that which 
shall be done.” History is a parable, of which the mean- 
ing is hid from those who look no deeper than to the lit- 
eral signification. Considered merely as a series of facts, 
disposed against their respective dates, history not seldom 
loads the memory with a heavy burden of details and 
particulars, which might, without serious injury to the 
world, be forgotten. ‘T'o be of use, history must be look- 
ed at as typifying or setting forth in a figurative way 
what may take place again, what may befall ourselves. 

But, in order to serve this purpose, it is essential that 
history be a candid and faithful record of what has oc- 
curred in past times. The Bible, regarded as a history, 
is thus candid and faithful. Men in former times spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, or acted as they 
were instigated by Satan, and in Scripture we have the 
sayings and doings of both saint and sinner. The sa- 
cred pages give us impressions from life’s various scenes, 
stripped of all that is artificial and conventional, — pictures 
of pure humanity. “ All Scripture is profitable,” but not 
every portion in the same way. Some parts are designed 
for reproof, some for encouragement; some to deter from 
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sin, by examples of evil; and some to provoke to good 
works, by patterns and specimens of virtue. The Bible 
is an honest book. We detect in it none of the pious 
frauds practised by a certain class of moralists, who, from 
a misguided desire to shield men from temptation, hide 
from them the true character of the world, give them ly- 
ing descriptions of what they will find in the world, and 
conceal from them their own true nature, by drawing, as 
a portrait of a human being, a monster of perfection that 
has no prototype in creation. In the Bible man is paint- 
ed as he is, not as the dreamer imagines he might be, or 
hopes he will one day become. He appears, on the pages 
of Scripture, the same compound of the divine and the 
devilish, of the seraph and the swine, that we meet with 
in the actual living world. Pictures of the Jezebels and 
the Marys are hung side by side in the Scripture gal- 
lery. 

ens purists would fain expurgate from the pages of 
the Bible the accounts of wicked men, of men of vio- 
lence and blood and lust, whose history is there recorded, 
as if such instances were palliatives of iniquity. Not so. 
We need that there should be set before us instances of sin, 
as much as we need examples of purity and goodness. 
We get our clearest ideas of any subject from comparison 
and contrast. And upon this familiar principle the mind 
conceives vividly of wickedness, by seeing in real life, or 
as they are described on the pages of a book, the wicked 
contrasted with the good. We need the example of a 
Judas, that our minds may be able to measure the distance 
between such a one and the “just person” whom he be- 
trayed. We should fail to understand from what a pure 
and loving soul was breathed the prayer, “Father, for- 
give them!” if we could not listen in idea to the curses 
and mockings of those in whose behalf that prayer went 
up from the cross to the mercy-seat. In order to measure 
distances upon the earth, which is a globular body, we are 
obliged to assume imaginary lines and points, and by the 
help of these we reckon the comparative position of coun- 
tries and cities. A place, we say, is so many degrees dis- 
tant from that central line which the mind draws through 
the warmest, most brilliant, and most fruitful portion of 
the globe, or it is so many degrees nearer than other 
places to the poles, where light and heat are reduced to 
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their minimum. And so on the map which the human 
mind draws of the moral world. There seems to be no 
faculty given to man, by which he may judge of things 
or their qualities absolutely. ‘To be able to state intelli- 
gently of any act, or quality of character, or person, what 
it or he is morally, and where to be placed, there must be 
drawn round the moral globe an equator, passing through 
the regions of perfect loveliness, which are enlightened, 
warmed, and quickened into the greatest possible fertility, 
by the sun of Christian truth and righteousness; and 
there must also be moral poles, where those may be con- 
ceived to dwell, “to whom is reserved the blackness of 
darkness for ever.” 

No portion of the little book we are examining has 
pleased us more than the lecture in which the author 
treats of “the miracles of the New Testament, as they 
belong to the figurative language of the Scripture.” 

It should be our object, in reading the sacred record, 
not merely to inform ourselves what wonderful works the 
Saviour performed, but to understand the moral sense of 
the miracles; “and a miracle thus understood becomes a 
sermon, than which none in the world can be more edify- 
ing.” Surely Scripture is made more impressive and in- 
structive by thus giving a moral signification to the ac- 
counts of Christ’s miraculous works, than it would be if 
they were looked on merely as narratives of the wonders 
which were wrought eighteen centuries ago. ‘l'hey are in 
this way associated with what is constant, uniform, and 
permanent in human experience. Very frequently the 
moral of the act is expressly drawn out orsuggested by our 
Saviour when he is performing the miracle. “ As long as 
I am in the world, I am the light of the world,” were his 
words when he was about to restore sight to a blind man, 
“ Labor not for the meat that perisheth,” was the caution 
which he connected with the miraculous feeding of a 
multitude. And the Apostles borrow from the great mir- 
acle of Christ’s resurrection a type of that moral power 
which is exerted by Christian truth to “ quicken those who 
have been dead in trespasses and sins.” 

To accept for true facts the historical occurrences re- 
corded in Scripture is one species of belief. ‘T'o receive 
into the soul the moral truths and principles, of which the 
recorded incidents are figures and types, is a much higher 
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species of faith. One of the best uses, as it seems to us, 
to which the Christian miracles can be put, is to regard 
them as signs and figures of a supernatural power, wis- 
dom, grace, compassion, without a living persuasion of 
which there can be no religion. ‘The Christian miracles 
must, indeed, be accepted and assented to, first of all, as 
historical verities. But to regard them merely as so many 
isolated marvels, that occurred centuries ago, can be of 
but little use. What we most need, what all human be- 
ings need, is faith in a supernatural power, wisdom, and 
love, of which these recorded miracles are symbols, assur- 
ances, and attestations ;— faith in a power on which we 
constantly depend, in a light whose effluence sheds upon 
the mind a “ wisdom from above,” and in a gracious in- 
fluence which the soul craves, to help its infirmities, to 
sustain us in our trials, and to enable us to overcome the 
world. ‘To question the reality of such a supernatural 
power which is always active; to extinguish the cheering 
faith in such a supernatural influence which is cherished 
by every religious mind; to let drop from our thoughts 
the assurance of a Holy Spirit ever working with us and 
in us;—this is far worse, considered in its injurious conse- 
quences to the religious character, and in its fatal fitness 
to rob the soul of its peace, than to question, on histori- 
cal grounds, the record of this or another miracle, ascribed 
in the sacred volume to Christ. A person may speak 
a word against the Son of Man, may criticize the person, 
the claims, the history, of this Prophet of God. All this 
is pardonable, and we can suppose all this to take place, 
without any fatal influence being felt upon the religious 
character. ‘There would not necessarily be proof in this 
of an unbelieving, undevout heart, disinclined to God 
and truth and goodness. But to speak against the Holy 
Spirit, — to deny that there is a supernatural energy that 
holds us up, a supernatural wisdom that imparts to our 
minds the measure of light and intelligence we possess, 
a supernatural grace and mercy that pardons and redeems 
us, — that raises us when we are fallen, and restores us 
when we go astray, and will receive us when we die, — 
this form of unbelief eradicates all religion from the mind. 
It is, what the Scriptures declare it to be, the unpardon- 
able sin. . 

We cannot better bring to a close our remarks, than by 
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adopting the language, as we cordially assent to the sen- 
timent, of our author, when he says of “the sacred style,” 
that “it is absolutely necessary to a Christian preach- 
er, whose doctrine, if it be after the form of the Scriptur- 
al imagery, will be more intelligible, more agreeable, and 
more edifying to all sorts of hearers.” W. P. Le 





Art. V.—MODERN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. * 


Tue great cycles of history do not by any means fol- 
low the ordinary measures of time. Men, opinions, em- 
pires, do not wait for the clock to strike an hour, a day, or 
a century, to tell them when to come or go. Nothing can 
be more puerile than the idea favored by a certain school 
of historians, who divide their record by centuries, as if 
each hundred years began and ended a new order of things. 
It is very much like the simplicity of the child, who ex- 
pects as a matter of course to find spring blossoms on 
the first of March and winter snows on the first of De- 
cember, because he has seen in the almanac the pictures 
of the four seasons in their peculiar imagery. 

We would not expose ourselves to this mistake in try- 
ing to give some general views of Christendom during 
the last hundred years. Without undertaking to set up 
any arbitrary chronological boundaries, we think it safe 
to say that within that period, and through all the vast 
and apparently tumultuous throng of events, a twofold 
work, capable of being somewhat accurately defined, has 
been going on in the world,—a work both destructive 
and constructive; and that the constructive tendency 
is so closely connected with the destructive, that the 
period in question has in these respects something of 
epical unity. 





* Die Kirchengeschichte des 18 und 19 Jahrhunderts aus dem Standpunkte 
des Evangelischen Protestantismus betrachtet in einer Reihe von Vorlesungen 
von Dr. K.R. Hacensacu. Erster Theil 1848. Zweiter Theiler 1849. 
Berlin. [The Church History of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, 
considered from the Stand-point of Evangelical Protestantism, in a Course 
of Lectures, by Dr. K. R. Hagenbach. Second Edition. In two Parts. 
8vo. pp. viii. and 51], viii. and 467. Berlin. 1848, 1849.] 
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The latter half of the eighteenth century stands in his- 
tory most conspicuous for what men denied or destroyed ; 
the first half of the nineteenth century is most conspicu- 
ous for the general desire to affirm and construct. Yet both 
tendencies have been so constantly at work, and the rul- 
ing spirits in each movement are so little dependent upon 
dates, that we will not deal in any ambitious generaliza- 
tions, but content ourselves with sketching, in a very 
desultory manner, some of the prominent characters and 
principles on either side. 

The work of Dr. Hagenbach is an admirable guide, 
that we shall freely use. It presents him to us in a new 
aspect as a writer. We have used for some time his 
Theological Encyclopedia and his History of Doctrines, 
and found them invaluable alike for their vast learnin 
and felicitous method. We are more delighted than sur- 
prised at finding in the industrious scholar and discrimi- 
nating theologian so much of the man of taste and the 
philosopher as the volumes before us indicate. They por- 
tray in a very interesting and instructive manner the ex- 
ternal and, especially, the internal history of Christendom, 
from the commencement of the eighteenth century to the 
present time. The sketches of lives and characters that 
diversify the narrative are especially valuable, and cer- 
tainly to an English reader must be a rich addition to 
the treasures of Christian biography. The author’s point 
of view is taken, very naturally, from his position as 
a German Protestant of the Evangelical school.- Yet 
his German nationality does not blind him to the affairs 
of other Christian nations, nor does his doctrinal attitude 
interfere with his fairly judging the portions of the Church 
beyond his special communion. The Romanists might 
perhaps think him, in a few cases, a harsh critic. The 
Liberal school of Christians in this country will find in 
his Evangelical orthodoxy very little which they cannot 
wholly approve. 

The spirit of innovation which ruled the latter half of 
the eighteenth century had its stronghold in two coun- 
tries previously in almost utter subjection to spiritual des- 
potism. Prussia had of late been as much under the 
sway of the old Protestant dogmatism, as France under 
that of the Romish hierarchy. The power of bigotry in 
each of these nations was to provoke a mighty reaction, 
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and to call up two opponents who were to unite the ablest 
sceptre with the most brilliant pen of their time in behalf 
of the new age of boasted toleration and free inquiry. 

Had we an artist’s pencil and genius, it would not be 
difficult to present, in two or three historic tableaux of the 
date of 1750, the circumstances that gave those men their 
disposition and power. Just a hundred years ago, the 
leading prelates of France revived in full force the some- 
what dormant decrees of proscription, which had attend- 
ed the repeal of the Edict of Nantes and the exile of the 
Huguenots. The Archbishop of Paris was especially 
conspicuous in the movement. Voltaire was in the French 
metropolis part of that year, and, with his sharp remem- 
brance of the decrees of the priesthood against himself, 
he could not be ignorant of the atrocities meditated against 
heretics in France, nor unmindful of the power thus thrown 
into the hands of a champion of toleration. We can al- 
most see his smile, partly contemptuous, at oppression, 
partly vindictive, in memory of his own experience, part- 
ly mischievous, in accordance with his somewhat Satanic 
temper, when informed of what had been decreed in the 
Archbishop’s palace. A sketch of the prelate in his cab- 
inet of priests, or of the wit among his clique of friends, 
would represent well the elements of the impending crisis 
in France. 

The same year presents us with a most significant view 
of the powers at work in Northern Europe. Frederic 
the Great then had the body of his illustrious ancestor, 
Frederic William, usually called the great Elector, and 
actually the founder of Prussian power, deposited in the 
vault of the new cathedral at Berlin. He ordered that 
the coffin should be opened, seized the bony hand of the 
stout old Protestant prince, bathed it with his tears, and 
said, partly in French, partly in German, —“ Messieurs ! 
der hat viel gethan!” “Gentlemen! he has done much!” 
This deist king, at the coffin of the man who was, perhaps, 
with Gustavus Adolphus, the most efficient champion of 
the Protestant cause, gives a good idea of the future of 
Northern Germany. Denier, as in many important re- 
spects he was, disgusted with the narrow dogmatism and 
petty tyranny which, under the name of religious disci- 
pline, had been the torment of his youth, Frederic the 
Great, however little disposed to acquiesce in his bigoted 
VOL. XLVIU. — 4TH 8. VOL. XIII. NO. III. 36 
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father’s dogged orthodoxy, was yet, in his political rela- 
tions, wholly in the Protestant interest. Whilst we must 
ascribe to him the shame of giving the sanction of his 
court and pen to the infidel principles that were to cor- 
rupt European faith and morals, we must not rob him of 
the honor of putting a check to the arrogance of the 
Papal states of Southern Germany, especially of setting 
a barrier against the power of Austria, which is not likely 
to be removed. 

In June, 1750, Frederic and Voltaire met at Potsdam, 
under peculiar circumstances. In spite of all their many 
quarrels, these two men gave their influence essentially to 
the same principles, and led the attack upon the estab- 
lished creeds and powers in the churches. The son of a 
French notary and the son of the second Prussian king 
were bound to each other by ties whose strength they 
did not always know; for when reciprocal jealousies sep- 
arated them, common hatreds brought them again togeth- 
er. The pupil of the Jesuits, and the victim of a Protes- 
tant régime, if possible, more rigid than theirs, were sworn 
brothers in the new crusade against bigotry, and in behalf 
of a new age of light and liberty. They had been cor- 
respondents before the accession of Frederic to the throne, 
and upon his accession, in 1740, Voltaire was at Berlin 
upon a diplomatic mission. But from the time that we 
have named their relation was more intimate, and their 
part in the opening campaign was more clearly defined. 
Voltaire and Frederic, closeted together daily, for hours, 
at Potsdam, whilst at Paris Diderot and D’ Alembert were 
just ready to send the first two volumes of their Encyclo- 
peedia to the press, certainly give some emphasis to the 
year 1750 as a date in history. 

In speaking of the century just passing, we shall treat 
chiefly of its intellectual and moral developments, deal- ’ 
ing with events only as they connect themselves with 
opinions and principles. ‘Taking this course, the people 
among whom learning and thought have been the en- 
grossing interests, and business and politics have been 
less absorbing than with the other leading nations of 
Christendom, shall furnish the main thread of our narra- 
tive, or the stand-point of our survey. We need not say 
that we refer to Northern Germany, the region where 
Protestantism began, and where it has shown itself, both 
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in its negations and affirmations, throughout all the phases 
of opinion. ‘Taking Germany for our point of view, we 
shall have our eye also upon France, England, and Amer- 
ica, those states with whom now rest the fortunes of 
Christendom. 

When Frederic came to the throne, he found the Prot- 
estant Church agitated by three leading controversies ; — 
the controversy between the two Protestant confessions, 
the Lutheran and Calvinistic, — the controversy between 
the Orthodox and the Pietists,— and that between the 
Pietists and the followers of the Wolfian philosophy. 
The first of these had been in progress for centuries, and 
was of comparatively little importance ; the second, which 
had begun in the seventeenth century, had lost its princi- 
pal interest; whilst the third, the controversy between 
Pietism and Philosophy, contained the germs of the 
question which was agitated during the whole century, 
and which still occupies our age. We need not repeat 
the familiar story of the gradual hardening of the old or- 
thodox Protestantism into a lifeless dogmatism, and of 
the rise of the school of devotees, who asserted the claims 
of the heart in religion, and established the party of Pie- 
tism. In turn, the new apostles of the religion of the 
heart fell into a formalism peculiar to themselves, and 
provoked a protest as emphatic as that which they had 
directed against the old orthodoxy. At Halle, Francke 
and Spener had fixed the head-quarters of Pietism. 
There, too, Philosophy, so long held in contempt by the 
new devotees, found in Christian Wolf its conspicuous 
defender. 

Wolf brought to the pulpit the passion for logical defi- 
nition and mathematical precision. From his youth he 
had meditated upon the possibility of setting forth the 
truth in theological matters so clearly that it could not 
possibly be contradicted. Following in the steps of Leib- 
nitz, Wolf rather introduced into the Church a rational- 
izing spirit, than rationalistic doctrines, and aimed to con- 
firm the prevalent faith by philosophical considerations, 
rather than to overturn it. But the stricter theologians 
saw at once what treason lurked in such a procedure, for, 
if philosophy were made the support of faith, it might 
also be employed to undermine it, and in their view the 
philosophical spirit betrayed the Gospel with a kiss. The 
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old king, Frederic’s father, knew nothing of philosophy, 
and hated every thing that he could not understand and 
control. He settled the question, as he supposed, conclu- 
sively, by ordering Wolf to leave Halle, and the entire 
Prussian dominions, within forty-eight hours, under the 
penalty of the halter. This was in November, 1723. In 
December, 1740, the exiled philosopher was recalled in 
triumph to Halle, and trumpets and processions pro- 
claimed the inauguration of philosophy as one of the 
powers of the realm under the new king. 

This Wolfian logic, however, was a very tame affair, 
compared with the doctrines of deism and naturalism, 
which were imported into Germany from England and 
France. England, indeed, began the attack upon the 
Christian revelation ; but there the expression of opinion 
has been comparatively so free, that infidel doctrines have 
never been kept down by such force as to provoke a vol- 
canic explosion, and, moreover, Christianity has developed 
itself in forms so various, as to conciliate various classes 
of minds, who might have been thrown off the track en- 
tirely, if allowed no choice but the narrow path marked 
out for the believer by the Continental churches. Boling- 
broke is the connecting link between English deism and 
French and German infidelity. As a wit and man of 
the world, he won a favor abroad that was denied to his 
more serious and substantial predecessors. This brilliant 
trifler died in 1751, and his mantle fell upon the two not- 
ables whom we have named, and who were still playing 
their game of flattery and jealousy at the palace in Pots- 
dam. 

Like Bolingbroke, Frederic and Voltaire were not men 
of heart, or of any deep moral convictions. The religion 
of their day seemed to them contemptible, rather because 
it was offensive to their good taste and intellectual pride, 
than because it stood in the way of a more spiritual faith, 
or a nobler humanity. ‘They-were both advocates of tol- 
eration, but because all creeds were indifferent to them, 
rather than because they were more ready than other men 
to be patient under opposition. In some cases, Frederic 
carried his toleration so far as to lean to the other extreme, 
and to compel men by force to withhold their actual views 
of prevalent manners ; as when he fined Professor Francke 
for preaching against the theatre, on the ground that ac- 
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tors ought to be, as much as any other class of persons, 
under legal protection. In Voltaire’s famous plea for tol- 
eration in the case of the legalized murder of John Calas, 
in 1762, he shows rather the expediency of a politician, 
than the principle of a moralist, and quotes the policy of 
Rome in admitting all gods to the honors of the Panthe- 
on, to rebuke Christians, not merely for the outrage that 
had condemned an innocent man to the torture, but for the 
zeal which holds any opinions upon religious subjects to 
be worthy of zealous defence. Yet we will not try to rob 
these men of their due, as friends of intellectual liberty. 
If they had not great sympathy with the common people 
in their desire for political emancipation, they were cer- 
tainly wholly opposed to all spiritual despotism, and not 
in vain have they appeared upon the stage of affairs. 
They both acknowledged the being of God, and both pro- 
fessed to hold religion itself in respect. Frederic seems 
to have tried for a time to retain a belief in the Divine 
mission of Christ, without sacrificing his rational princi- 
ples; but his advisers were so little able to help him in 
this effort, — the orthodox were so dogmatic, and the Pie- 
tists were so extravagant, and the principles of Liberal 
Christianity were so feebly developed by the Wolfian 
school, — that he found no alternative but deism. Dur- 
ing the retirement of his early years, at Rheinsberg, he was 
on intimate terms with clergymen, and expressed to them 
freely the difficulties in his faith, and his desire to have 
them removed. He read with pleasure the masterpieces 
of the French pulpit, although probably far more atten- 
tive to their rhetorical and logical excellence, than to their 
moral and spiritual power. “ ‘The time had not yet come,” 
says Hagenbach, “in which the sense of Christianity in 
its peculiar essence, and of humanity in its broad, grand 
universality, could be combined in one consciousness. 
In the decay of the old Protestant orthodoxy, almost the 
only choice left to a mind so full of life as his own was 
between a rigid pietistic Christianity, and the philosoph- 
ical religion of deism. Half-way measures were not to 
his mind, and to develop a third and still higher faith 
was not within his province. He was a soldier, not a 
theologian.” (Vol. L pp. 228, 229.) 

Of course, the spirit which animated Frederic and his 


clique could not be without great influence upon the tone 
36 * 
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of literature and philosophy. Roman Catholic countries 
caught something of the infection, and the jealousy of 
priestcraft was shown in the general decline and authori- 
tative suppression of the Jesuits, whilst the liberal and 
humane, if perhaps Quixotic, policy of Joseph II. of Aus- 
tria seemed to anticipate the principles of freedom and 
toleration, which were to be the pride of the rising repub- 
lic of the Western hemisphere. 

We will not attempt to rehearse the familiar story of the 
infidel tendencies in the literature and philosophy of Ger- 
many and France in the eighteenth century. Itis enough 
to say that the two hierophants at the altar of free inquiry 
were themselves scandalized by the excesses of men who 
professed to follow in their track, that Voltaire was called 
superstitious by the Encyclopedists, and that Frederic 
was moved to take up his own pen to refute that last word 
of atheism, the “System of Nature.” Still more would 
they have been scandalized, could they have known what 
use would have been made of their principles after their 
death. These haughty and intellectual aristocrats thought 
it a very brave thing to defy the old religions, and humble 
the priesthood before the tribunal of reason. But they 
did not see that the very weapons used by them against 
the Church might be turned against the throne, and that 
a new order of men, utterly disgusting to their dainty 
tastes and aristocratic notions, would steal their thunder- 
bolts, and write their name upon ruins which it would 
have shocked them to behold. Free inquiry among the 
plebeians, backed as it was by hunger and every form of 
misery, was soon to tell its story, in its own way, and 
with a different ink from that which had written so many 
brilliant satires and witty romances. 

We cannot pass by our author’s survey of the develop- 
ment of Biblical science in the eighteenth century with- 
out a few words. The sharp, intellectual, defiant temper 
of the age must of course show itself in the domain of 
theology, and especially in the study of the books upon 
which Christianity rests. ‘The new criticism, in its best 
representations, was intended mainly to confirm the faith 
of Christians, although its negative side was more prom- 
inent than its positive. Hagenbach exhibits these two 
tendencies in a very candid contrast between Semler and 
Bahrdt. Wetstein had already revised the Greek text of 
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the New Testament, Michaelis had brought his rich Ori- 
ental learning, not, indeed, in the best spirit, to illustrate 
the manners, customs, and phraseology of the Scriptures. 
Mosheim had endeavoured to exhibit Church history in its 
actual truth, free from the distortions of bigotry and su- 
perstition. Ernesti founded a school of Biblical interpre- 
tation, whose aim was to give the true sense of the Scrip- 
tures, as it was in the mind of the sacred writers, without 
being controlled by the authority of the Church, or its 
creeds, mystical fancies, or philosophic systems. He must 
be placed at the head of the new school of Biblical inter- 
preters, although, like Michaelis and Mosheim, he remained 
in the orthodox ranks. Semler, however, is the man who 
is to be regarded as the father of the neologists. He was 
born in 1725, and entered the University of Halle at the 
time when that stronghold of Pietism was agitated by. 
the Wolfian controversy. He was much moved by the 
religious fervor of the dominant party, whilst his intellect 
was wholly unsatisfied with their doctrines and phraseol- 
ogy. He did what all men are apt to do. He embodied 
his own experience in his system, and insisted much upon 
the distinction between religion and theology, or between 
the essentials of personal religion and the claims of the- 
ological creeds, Every honest experience is sure to find 
response, and Semler had assurances enough that he was 
not alone in his views. In him the two tendencies, which 
were afterwards to be so widely separated, were in some 
measure harmonized. In his affections a Pietist, in his 
understanding he was much of a rationalist. The ad- 
mirer of Jacob Boehme and the pupil of Francke was 
the head of the modern neologists. He died in 1791, at 
the age of sixty-six. 

To show the positive side of Semler’s movement, we 
are to contrast him with Bahrdt, who marks the lowest 
step in the descending scale of Biblical criticism in the 
last century, — Bahrdt, the somewhat brilliant writer and 
popular orator, the Paine of Germany, whose life and 
whose faith seem to have been equally below the true 
standard, and who ended his days in tavern-keeping and 
his studies in utter unbelief. His views are fully enough 
given in a single sentence: —“ I consider Moses, Jesus, 
like Confucius, Socrates, Luther, Semler, and myself, as 
instruments by which Providence in its good pleasure pro- 
motes the welfare of the human race.” 
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Bahrdt died in 1792, a year after Semler’s death, and 
six years after the decease of Frederic had brought to 
the Prussian throne, in Frederic William IL, a wholly dif- 
ferent prince and as different a policy, —a prince as much 
more orthodox in creed as weaker in power; a polic 
which compelled conformity to the Church standards of 
faith, without exhibiting any elevated standard of morals. 
For ten years, from 1788 to the accession of Frederic 
William III, in 1797, the activity of German thought was 
arrested by the famous Religions-edict and the censorship 
of the press; but upon the accession of the latter, the 
odious restrictions were abolished, and a new era began. 
Before entering upon our survey of the labors of those 
men who undertook to reconstruct the edifice of faith and 
order in the nineteenth century, we pause awhile to glance 
at the various efforts to check the destructive spirit whose 
power had been so obvious in the wide decline of faith 
and morality, and in the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion. In other words, let us speak of some of the con- 
structive men and measures of the eighteenth century. 

Skepticism is an unnatural state of the human mind, 
and utter unbelief in Divine things is a monstrosity. We 
do not believe that the mass of men ever have been or will 
be without religious convictions. ‘The century so identi- 
fied with doubt and denial was conspicuous for earnest 
teachers of religion, who won the response of multitudes. 
England, who had begun the work of denial, began the 
work of defence, and in her noble list of Christian apol- 
ogists offers names like Butler and Lardner, that have en- 
riched for ever the treasure of Christian scholarship and 
philosophy. Germany, so ready to receive from England 
the spirit of unbelief, recompensed the bane with a pow- 
erful antidote in the new school of Moravian Christians, 
and Wesley lighted his torch at the fire which Zinzen- 
dorf had drawn from heaven, set the common people of 
England in a blaze of religious enthusiasm, melted the 
ice in many episcopal pulpits, and touched with a living 
coal the lips of many a dull priestly official. Bengel, too, 
in Germany, with his warm Christian heart and his sin- 
gular Apocalyptic theories, raised up a new and powerful 
school of Pietists, whom Christendom must thank for es- 
tablishing effective charitable and religious associations, 
which have already, by fourteen years, survived the date 
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assigned by Bengel himself for the end of the world. 
Proofs were everywhere given, that the rights of the hu- 
man heart to hold a near relation with God were not to 
be trampled upon. The heart invaded the domain of sci- 
ence, and turned the crucible and telescope, the magnet 
and the scalpel, into instruments of worship. Sweden- 
borg based a new and.wonderful system of theology upon 
the foundation of natural philosophy, whilst, each in his 
own way, the devotee Stilling and the versatile Lavater 
followed him, as the apostles of a mystical theosophy, 
In the very strongholds of doubt, something of the spirit 
of faith reappeared. France began to be weary of her 
sad denials, and in the Vicaire Savoyard of Rousseau, 
despite its frequent errors, the claims of the heart upon 
religion are set forth with a power that entitles the author 
to be called the sentimental Pietist of deism, and the 
harbinger of a day when France, to a sentiment equally 
beautiful, shall add a faith and morality far more substan- 
tial and profound. The practical philosophers of nature 
were conspicuous in their defence of Christianity. Ha- 
genbach very judiciously says, that, so far from resting up- 
on professional theologians alone, Christianity found some 
of its ablest champions amongst men of wholly secular 
pursuits, and most likely to be infected with the prevalent 
tone. So far from true is it, that the study of nature wars 
with faith, that the greatest natural philosophers and 
mathematicians have been defenders of the faith, and 
with laudable pride our author points out the very chiefs 
in the physical sciences, Newton, Euler, and Haller, as 
proofs of his words. The services.which were rendered 
to the cause of spiritual faith by men not professionally 
theologians were far greater than was understood at the 
time. Dogmatists like Horsley found eulogists enough 
in their own day, but who in their own time adequately 
estimated the labors of Christian philosophers like Hart- 
ley and Reid? 

It is probably true, that nearly all the opinions that have 
been the delight or disgust of conservative thinkers for 
the last fifty years, had their root in the eighteenth centu- 
ry. The last fifty years have shown them in full develop- 
ment, and therefore we will not linger with our author, 
but cross the threshold of our own century. He an- 
nounces as the subject of his second volume, the in- 
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ternal development of Protestantism, from the last dec- 
ade of the eighteenth century. We can quite as well 
give an idea of his field of vision, by taking our posi- 
tion at the close of that decade, and looking before and 
behind. 

How changed the horizon since the day when Frederic 
and Voltaire met at Potsdam! Instead of Voltaire, we 
have Napoleon as the representative of Young France, — 
Napoleon, who was, after all, a kind of Voltaire in armour, 
using not the pen, but the sword, against what he regard- 
ed as the antiquated shams of the age, — signing the Con- 
cordat with Pius VII. in very much the same spirit of 
Roman state expediency that was the basis of Voltaire’s 
plea for toleration, and bringing back the Romish worship 
very much from the same motives that had moved Vol- 
taire to undermine it. The man of the world now First 
Consul, and taking such conservative ground, was but 
another version of the man of the world the dictator in 
the realm of letters. He who settled the question of po- 
litical fanaticism with cannon in the streets of Paris, had 
pretty much the same notions of all sorts of fanaticism, 
as he who threw paper bullets at the superstitions of Rome 
and at the sentimental Quixotism of Rousseau, that high- 
priest of the Robespierrean deism and ‘socialism. France 
and Prussia again stand in close relations, but not such 
as when the French apostle of illumination went to live 
with the deist king. Ideas are very different when used 
to point brilliant conversation, and when used to point 
cannon and bayonets. The rise of Napoleon, whilst it 
checked the progress of speculative studies in France, fa- 
vored it in Germany. The German powers, alarmed in- 
to a timid conservatism, were eager to call to their aid all 
the forces of scholarship and philosophy, to rebuild the 
fabric that had been so rudely shattered. The men of 
letters who partook most largely of the revolutionary 
spirit in its first outbreak, in the end more or less favored 
a conservative policy; and we cannot but regard as the 
characteristic aim of German literature for the last half- 
century, the desire to construct the social order upon a 
sound philosophic basis. True, indeed, that Germany has 
been full of the wildest speculators, and equally true, that 
her leading scholars and thinkers have had a positive aim, 
far more desirous of constructing than destroying. Con- 
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servatism in Germany was not, indeed, as prom‘nent and 
utilitarian asin England, but it is our firm faith that Kant 
and Schelling have been as much in favor of a sound 
social order as Burke and Pitt. The fact, that sad ex- 
cesses may have come in the train of their specula‘ions, 
does not in the least prove them to be spirits of destruc- 
tion. ‘They were as little in love with a skepticism like 
Hume’s, as the Tories of England were in love with the 
Terrorists of France. 

If, standing on the threshold of the nineteenth century, 
we look about us for representatives of the leaders of re- 
cent opinion, we are not long at a loss, so far as Germa- 
ny is concerned. Central stands the benignant figure of 
Herder, the representative of the spirit of humanity in 
literature, history, philosophy, theology. He is the very 
genius of reconciliation, and in that age of antagonism 
and revolution he seems to be the angel of peace, the 
harbinger of a day when the warring elements, which he 
sought to harmonize by his kindly temper, universal 
knowledge, and pliant imagination, shall be subdued by 
a philosophy more profound and a time more auspicious 
than his. Herder is obviously Hagenbach’s pattern man, 
and is treated of more largely than any other in his vol- 
umes. On one side of Herder stands Kant, the metaphy- 
sician, the head of all the rationalists of philosophy and 
theology ; on the other side stands Reinhardt, the leader 
of the school of supernaturalists, who, until the present 
day, have been so powerful, and, we believe, so salutary, a 
counterpoise to the rationalists. ‘These three men repre- 
sent the tendencies of almost all recent thought. If we 
are to add another, it would be Pestalozzi, the head of 
the great dynasty of schoolmasters, the elect apostle of 
education. If, however, he is not to be placed by himself, 
he may probably be reckoned among the followers of the 
philosophical tendency represented by Kant, for although 
a receiver of Christianity as a revelation and a man of 
prayer, his method has far more the sharpness of the 
Kantian rationalism than the poetic universality of Her- 
der, or the dogmatic positiveness of Reinhardt. 

In the line of Herder we place the minds who aimed 
to be reconcilers of all antagonism, such as Jacobi, De 
Wette, Schleiermacher, Neander, and in many respects 
Schelling and Goethe. With Reinhardt we number the 
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whole school of supernaturalists, who have been jealous 
of the intrusion of philosophy into the domain of religion, 
such as Storr, Flatt, Hahn, Knapp, Hengstenberg. Kant 
heads, properly speaking, the whole host of the sharp phi- 
losophizing minds, alike the school of rationalist theolo- 
gians, such as Paulus and Wegscheider, and the race of 
moralists and poets (among the poets even Schiller) who 
rang changes upon the Kantian triad of God, Freedom, 
Immortality. In a larger sense, we may connect with 
Kant the whole set of philosophers, whether Fichte, who 
carried his reverence for reason into an almost devout ego- 
tism ; Schelling, who, in aversion to such excess, went to 
the other extreme, and almost lost all idea of personality 
in his alleged, but by no means avowed pantheism; or 
Hegel, who revived something of Kant’s intellectual sharp- 
ness, and aimed to apply it to the facts of the universe in 
a spirit uniting Kant’s exactness with Schelling’s univer- 
sality. 

With the mazes of transcendental speculation, we have 
nothing now to do, but will merely try to give some view 
of the influence of German literature, philosophy, and the- 
ology upon Christianity. It is obviously a very important 
question, What is to be the connection between the new 
culture of Christendom and the cause of religion? This 
question has nowhere been more severely argued than in 
Germany. Hagenbach very frankly confesses that the his- 
tory of Protestantism in the nineteenth century is by no 
means limited to the sphere of professional theologians 
or the government of churches, but concerns itself with 
all the developments of literature, poetry, art, education, 
philosophy. ‘The earnestness with which he discusses the 
absolute and relative influence upon Christianity of the 
two chiefs in German poetry, Schiller and Goethe, seems 
very singular to one whose ideas of Church history have 
been taken from Milner or Mosheim. Yet our readers 
might be as much interested in the topic, as in the dis- 
cussions that agitated grave English theologians regarding 
baptismal regeneration, or the right to marry a deceased 
wife’s sister. In England our modern poets have not 
been zeros in point of theological influence, and when 
we think of the influence of Byron and Shelley amon 
the innovators, and of Scott and Wordsworth among the 
conservatives of the Church, we cannot marvel that a 
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grave professor should choose to introduce into his lec- 
tures the greater names of German poetry. 

Our author regards Schiller as, on the whole, more true 
to the Christian ideal of character, and Goethe as a bet- 
ter interpreter of the essence of Christian truth, whilst he 
considers them both as friends of Protestantism in the 
main. Schiller partook largely of the influence of Kant, 
and was jealous of any power that undertook to control 
the human reason. In his earlier and more revolutionary 
period, he was the sworn foe of the dominant Church par- 
ties, whilst he always acknowledged the reality of religion, 
and even in his most extravagant production, “ The Rob- 
bers,” undertook to save true faith from contempt by put- 
ting a canonical dress upon the Kantian ethics, in the per- 
son of the pastor Moser. He gave his influence to the 
cause of Protestantism by his spirit of indomitable free- 
dom, and his uniform defence of the rights of the oppressed. 
As the historian of the Thirty Years’ War, he stands as the 
uncompromising adversary of Romish despotism. If he 
deals too severely with the forms of Protestant religion 
most prevalent in his time, we must remember that a dry 
dogmatic orthodoxy may offend the spirit of the New Tes- 
tament quite as much as the poetic enthusiasm that is too 
jealous of the rights of the soul to be patient even under 
just discipline. We are informed by one intimate with 
Schiller, that towards the close of his life he was in the 
habit of speaking of the influence of Christianity on the 
world, and of the person of Christ, with peculiar tender- 
ness and reverence. Our author refers, therefore, with 
gratification to the address made on the occasion of un- 
covering Schiller’s statue, which stated that “ the heart of 
the great poet might not be far from Him whose name 
was seldom upon his lips, although it was above every 
other name.” 

Goethe is usually regarded as a favorer of Romanism, 
but Hagenbach regards his mode of speaking of the po- 
etry of the Roman ritual as simply the criticism of an 
artist, who claimed the right to judge every thing by his 
own principles, and as actually a Protestant assertion of 
independence of Popery in his assumption of the right of 
a critic. 

We will say no more of the bearing of the new Ger- 
man literature upon Christianity, content for the present 
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with these illustrations of the influence of the two chiefs 
in letters. Nor is it necessary to speak now of the rela- 
tion of speculative philosophy to theology. We will only 
remark, that Hagenbach’s view of the religious spirit of 
the German philosophers is far more encouraging than is 
usually taken by theologians. Kant he represents as a 
man of strong moral convictions, and always reverent to- 
wards Christianity, although disposed to regard it too ex- 
clusively in its perfect morality. Fichte, notwithstanding 
his early extravagance, his almost worship of the soul, 
leaned ever more towards childlike faith in the Supreme, 
and at the close of his life was known to have regular 
daily devotions in his family. Even from Schelling, whom 
our author fancies less, as favoring among devotees impli- 
cit acquiescence in the Catholic Church, and among the ir- 
religious pantheistic views of nature, he anticipates some 
good, in the enlargement of the domain of natural science, 
art, history, and theology. He thanks Schelling more 
than all for giving countenance to a more devout spirit 
of philosophical investigation, and rebuking, by his vast 
comprehensiveness, the narrowness that would tolerate 
no mystery in religion and leave no place for faith. He 
is also disposed to regard him as in some measure the 
occasion of calling forth, perhaps provoking, that more 
genial philosophic method, which reasserted the rights 
of the moral and spiritual faculties, and thus met a want 
which was not satisfied either by the keen logic of Kant 
or his own pantheistic theorizing. We should like to 
speak of Jacobi, who undertook to vindicate the religion 
of the heart on philosophical grounds, and thus guide the 
soul by the torch of reason to the shrine of God in a filial 
faith that rejoices in the Heavenly Father after its weary 
wanderings among abstractions and impersonalities. 
Instead of enlarging upon him, however, and his pupil 
Fries, or their representatives in literature, Richter and 
Hebel, we will say a few words of the class of theolo- 
gians who most truly express their views in respect to 
religion. 

We are very little inclined to agree with those who 
think that the power of Christianity, even with persons of 
the highest intellectual culture, depends wholly upon its 
alliance with philosophical theories; much Jess disposed 
to believe that the Gospel is like a faint Daguerreotype 
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picture, which cannot be apprehended by the usual vision, 
but only by being held up in a certain light under the di- 
rection of an adept operator. There is much that is of- 
fensive in the German methods of forcing Christian doc- 
trines into the moulds of metaphysical formulas, or of 
stamping all manner of speculations with the Christian 
mark. But we have far more liking for the religious phi- 
losophy that aims to meet a deep want of the heart, than 
for that which comes from intellectual restlessness or mor- 
bid curiosity. We therefore should be ready to judge fa- 
vorably what our author calls the new Protestant theol- 
ogy, whose leader is Schleiermacher. We are well aware 
that to many this school is very offensive, and its leader is 
stigmatized as a pantheist. It is undoubtedly true, that 
his early works have a pantheistic tendency, and may 
have led some readers away from the Christian idea of 
God. But he denies ever having proclaimed or cherished 
such opinions. So long ago as 1801, the year after the 
publication of his two most extravagant works, the Reden 
and Monologe, he wrote a letter to the Prussian Bishop 
Sack, denying the charge, — a letter which is published by 
the Bishop’s son, for the first time, in the last number that 
we have seen of the Studien und Kritiken. 

To understand Schleiermacher, we must remember that 
he was educated under the influence of the Moravian pie- 
tism, became an admirer of the Platonic philosophy, and 
from his temperament and position was led to yearn for 
such views of religion as would deliver him from the dry 
dogmatism and cold rationalism around him, and give 
him a faith based upon the facts of history and the wants 
of the soul, and placing man in direct communion with 
God and the Church. For his speculations we do not 
hold ourselves responsible. So far as praise is concerned, 
we are content to quote a passage from his Monologe re- 
garding his plan of life, and to say with Hagenbach, “ He 
has kept his word” : — 


** Unimpaired will I keep my spirit to the last; never shall the 
vital freshness of my heart fail ; what cheers me now shall always 
cheer me; vigorous shall be my will and vivid my imagination, 
and nothing shall rob me of the magic key which opens to me the 
mysterious doors of the higher world, and never shall the fire of 
love die out. ..... Even unto the end will I be stronger, and 
more living through every action, and more loving through every 
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idea ; youth will I wed to age, that even this may have fulness and 
be pervaded by enlivening warmth This have I decided 
upon, and will never give up, and thus smiling I see the light 
fade from the eyes, and gray hairs springing between fair locks. 
Nothing that can be done may narrow my heart; fresh beats the: 
pulse of the inner life until death.” — Monologe, p. 115. 


He who wrote this at thirty lived to charm all his 
friends with the example of a fresh, childlike old man, and 
to infuse young life into the Church of his time. He 
lived, moreover, to trust less in his own will and strength, 
and to lean upon God through Christ. They who judge 
him solely by his early works may appreciate his noble, 
manly spirit, but sadly misunderstand his progress in 
Christian faith and humility. His later theology may be 
called the philosophy of humility and faith, the need of 
dependence being his cardinal principle on the subjective 
side, and the fact of God’s manifestation in Christ being 
the objective ground of religion. 

The rise of his school of theologians is identical with 
the new development of German nationality. When 
Germany, in the struggles of 1812-15, threw off the yoke 
of French despotism, a new enthusiasm pervaded the 
people, and the countrymen of Luther felt moved by a 
fresh spirit of patriotism, which showed itself in religious 
affairs. They were ready to answer to the call of the 
king, and listen favorably to his plans of Church union. 
Some were for bringing back the rigid dogmatism of the 
old Lutheran symbols, others were captivated with the 
rationalistic doctrines. At this important crisis Schleier- 
macher acted as mediator, and saved the Church from the 
counsels of bigots such as the Lutheran Harms, and de- 
niers such as the rationalist Paulus. Himself in brother- 
hood with the reformed or Calvinistic party, he did much 
to conciliate their favor towards the union with the Lu- 
therans, whilst he opposed all coercive measures, such as 
the famous Agenda, which aimed to force upon the 
churches a common mode of worship. His Glauben- 
lehre, which was published in 1821, has exercised an in- 
fluence which can be claimed probably for no works of 
nominal Calvinists since the Institutes of Calvin and the 
Treatise on the Will by Edwards. 

In respect to universal culture and generous humanity, 
Schleiermacher is fitly compared with Herder. The one 
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was more the poet and historian, the other more the phi- 
losopher and theologian. Herder had more of the Orien- 
tal fancy, Schleiermacher more of the European acute- 
ness, in his composition. The latter is reproached, not 
unjustly, with overlooking the value of the Old Testa- 
ment, whilst the former was perfectly at home in the Old, 
and left something wanting in his views of the New. 
Schleiermacher has had the wider influence, and has acted 
powerfully.upon many minds who do not take his name, 
and who hold far more strict and positive views than he. 


‘*¢ We may say with confidence,” writes Hagenbach, “ that no 
conspicuous theologian of either party has arisen within ten years 
who has not, at least for some time, sat at Schleiermacher’s feet, 
who has not disciplined his mind under him, and not won from 
the study of his works great light. ‘There has, indeed, been no 
lack of opposition, and this, too, from opposite sides. ‘The old ra- 
tionalism found itself uncomfortably affected by the new life that 
began to stream through the Church ; it accused Schleiermacher 
of equivocation, and charged him especially with pantheism, 
which he knew how to spin out and robe in Christian phrases ; 
but if this charge was, as we have seen, just, when directed against 
those who have wilfully broken away from all historical ground, 
and dissolved every thing into the mist of their speculation, in 
reference to him it can rest only upon misunderstanding. But to 
the rigid orthodox (such as Harms) the Schleiermacher theol- 
ogy was not serviceable ; they feared, nay, they abhorred, the 
sharpness of his criticism, and desired an unconditional return to 
the past.” 


We will not enter into the theological bearings of the 
Hegelian philosophy, which disparages sentiment as an 
element of religion, and assumes the right to reason upon 
the loftiest subjects of theology, and strives to argue con- 
cerning the Divine Being and Providence with the sharp- 
ness of Kant and the comprehensiveness of Schelling. 
The right wing of the Hegelians becomes ever more or- 
thodox, the left more lax; and whilst some theologians 
of the right are rigid dogmatists and churchmen, the men 
of the left have gone so far as to throw Strauss quite into 
the shade, as a tame conservative, and the folly of Feuer- 
bach, who presumes to construct a sort of Christianity 
out of utter atheism, marks a pitch of absurdity in the 
godless namerauent °° German theorists which obviously 
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is provoking a reaction, and marking the deep darkness 
that heralds the returning light. 

We stand now at the end of the century whose theo- 
logical history we have very cursorily traced. Few relig- 
ious persecutions, little of external church warfare, should 
we record, even if we had undertaken to speak of the ex- 
ternal history of Christendom. The conflicts of religion 
have been mainly in the realm of opinion and peaceful 
moral enterprise. Vast are the services that have been 
rendered within the century to sound learning and Chris- 
tian truth. Cheering, indeed, is the record of the wealth, 
intellect, and energy devoted to plans of benevolence, 
whether for the relief of misery or the promotion of knowl- 
edge, sobriety, and devotion. Especially has the practical 
Christian mind of England and America been engaged 
in humane and religious enterprises, in works, we believe, 
far better than discussing the nature of the Categorical 
Imperative, or settling the philosophy of the Absolute. 

We have reason to believe that German Christians are 
wearying of their too fruitless passion for speculation, and 
thinking soberly of doing something stoutly and well for 
practical morality and religion. Frederic William IV., 
styled by Strauss the modern Julian, who, he thinks, in- 
sanely attempts to revive an exploded faith, does not find 
his throne a bed of roses. Yet Prussia under his sway 
is freer than under the rule of Frederic the Great, and 
we think none the worse of him for incurring the enmity 
of the Voltaire of his age. ‘The leading men of Prussia 
are obviously favoring more practical and zealous modes 
of Christian action, and the last word from Germany that 
we have read is, not a new hash of Hegelian philosophy, 
but an admirable report of a new and comprehensive 
Home Missionary Society, upon the moral condition of 
the great cities of the land. 

The volumes before us do not profess to treat of the 
troubles that have agitated Germany within two years, 
as such a course would make the publication rather a 
new work than a second edition. The recent theological 
works that we have seen show apprehension of the dan- 
ger to religion from separating church and state, accord- 
ing to the resolutions of the Frankfort Parliament. But 
later acts of the Prussian government have obviated their 
fears, and the prospect is, that whilst all religions are fully 
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tolerated, the same state countenance as before will be 
given to the Evangelical Church. If such patronage be 
a blessing, then Ewald and Ullmann, and others of their 
mind, may remove their fears. ‘The terrible commotions 
of 1848 have not as yet so far subsided as to enable us 
to judge of the actual position and probable future of 
Germany: Our hope, of course, is, that the result will be 
a gain of civil and religious liberty, with the restoration 
of general order. Very fair the prospect seems to be, that 
the land of Luther is to be saved from the sway of the 
godless fanatics, the young Hegelians, whose excesses so 
defamed the name of liberty, and threw a gloom over the 
last hours of a man so patriotic and liberal as De Wette. 

We now only add a few remarks upon the lessons to 
be drawn from the century now ending. 

In the first place, it is very clear that throughout the 
world there has been great gain in point of civil and relig- 
ious freedom. How much the area of civil liberty has 
been extended since the days of Louis XV. and George 
II. we need not say. Nor are many words necessary to 
show how much freedom of opinion and worship has 
gained within that interval. In Protestant states, one by 
one the shackles have been thrown off. Such acts as the 
torture of Calas and the exile of the Zillerthalers seem 
out of place in the century, and, like foul bats that have 
blundered out in daytime, make us feel all the more that 
night has gone. It may, indeed, be, and is doubtless, to a 
certain extent, true, that the prevalent spirit of toleration is 
tinctured largely with indifference, and that men are dis- 
posed to bear with each other’s opinions, because less dis- 
posed to value religious truth. Yet, among persons of the 
most decided religious convictions the principle of tolera- 
tion finds its most earnest advocates, and the government 
that has so long been the leader of the Protestant interest 
more and more inclines to emancipate all sects from civil 
and religious thraldom. Such petty despots as the Bish- 
op of Exeter serve to show how far England has gained 
in general liberality, whilst the croaking of those who saw 
the land of Cranmer and Cromwell falling back into Ro- 
manism has been effectually silenced by the Pope’s dis- 
astrous defeat in his own domain, and his more disas- 
trous restoration under the protection of French bayonets. 
With all its divisions and strifes, Protestantism has stead- 
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ily gained power, and the race now in the ascendant — 
the race that has stretched its power over America and 
India — has a history and a temperament that will never 
allow it to be the minion of Rome. We do not despair 
of hearing a Protestant sermon within the gates of the 
Kternal City. The ominous power that is gathering its 
resources in the North of Europe, little as it loves the 
name of liberty, may in the end be its helper. If the 
autocrat should plant his standard on the shores of the 
Bosphorus, and displace the crescent on the dome of 
St. Sophia by the cross, Rome would be far from gaining 
by the change, and the spirit of Photius, rather than that 
of Hildebrand, would rule over the restoration of the 
Greek Church. 

We may remark, in the second place, that whilst liberty 
has gained vastly within the century, the spirit of order 
has not by any means decayed, but has on the whole 
been renewed upon the basis of freedom. The order that 
is enforced by arbitrary authority has been most rudely 
shaken, and in its fall it was predicted that not one stone 
would stand upon another in church or state. But the 
work of reconstruction has been going on. We need not 
speak of the truly conservative influence of the represen- 
tative system in civil government, or of the obvious im- 
possibility of a continued state of anarchy. Nor need we 
speak of the new powers that have risen up within the 
century, and which bear so strongly upon the good order of 
nations and the progress of intelligence, — the school and 
the press, — the first now acting as never before, and the 
latter under the form of journalism the offspring of the 
century, and, in spite of its frequent errors, giving its best 
minds to principles wisely conservative. ‘The Christian 
Church has fully shown that the progress of liberty is not 
the destruction of faith, and the withdrawal of state pat- 
ronage is not the downfall of worship. Christianity has 
identified itself with the best culture of the age. In this 
country, where the Church is least of all dependent upon 
the state, the clergy have taken the front rank in litera- 
ture, and will be traitors to themselves and their cause if 
they are not the leaders of the moral sentiment of the na- 
tion. The natural sciences themselves are offering sub- 
stantial aids to Christian divinity, whilst history and 
philosophy have lost the defiant temper of the Gibbons 
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and the Diderots. What naturalist now speculates like 
D’ Holbach, — what historian discourses like Volney, — 
what metaphysician dogmatizes like Helvetius? Some- 
times we fear a return to ancient superstitions, so ready 
are many persons to recognize spiritual existences, and 
find even in nature a basis for the supernatural. But 
such fear is groundless, and there is every cause for satis- 
faction in the thought that the foundations of utter skep- 
ticism have been overthrown, and in the study of nature, 
man, and revelation, even philosophy has put beyond 
question, in the highest courts of free inquiry, the essen- 
tial principles of faith. 

Of the century to come, we will not aim to be prophets. 
We bless God for the liberty and order that have been 
our birthright, to a degree never before accorded to man. 
The debt owed to the past we are to repay to the future. 
Giving our best strength to the cause of education, so- 
briety, industry, faith, devotion, we are to do our part 
well for the liberty and the law that are in Christ, and 
commend to the Lord of the ages the century whose set- 
ting sun must shine upon our graves. 

What a prospect is opened after this retrospect! The 
progress which grave history now connects with the last 
hundred years gives a romantic hue to anticipation. Not 
without fear, indeed, but with far greater hope, may we 
look forward. Much good has risen from events in their 
own time very sad and inauspicious. Over many a 
storm we now see a bow of promise, and at the tomb in 
which many devotees thought faith to be buried, the an- 
gels of the resurrection have stood. What for eighteen 
centuries has invariably taken place, we may expect once 
more,andever. All the gathering treasures of humanity 
shall at last be laid at the feet of him who came to call 
the nations into the kingdom of God. No gift shall be 
despised for its lowliness, none withheld on account of its 
grandeur. ‘The humblest utilities of art and the sublimest 
discoveries of science, — the simplest charities of the good 
and the most exalted thoughts of the wise, — shall join in 
the homage, lift to the Creator hymns of joy beyond that 
of ancient chants, and build monuments of faith passing 
in their meaning and their majesty the proudest of an- 
cient temples. 8. 0. 
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Art. VI.—PAUL AT EPHESUS. IN A SET OF PICTURES. 


Tue city of Ephesus figures so much in the narrative 
and Epistles of the Apostle Paul, that it may be interest- 
ing to attend to some of the scenes where he appears in 
connection with it. The subject leads us to a place that 
is renowned in sacred history, and brings before us a few 
of the most striking incidents of a life eventful for himself 
and for mankind. By associating the great missionary 
to the Gentiles with a single spot of his labors and suffer- 
ings, we may gather several remarkable transactions into 
one group, and make them more distinctly present to us. 
We may get a sort of epitome of his whole career by ob- 
serving what befell him, and how he bore himself, in one 
city. It was a famous city. It was called one of the 
eyes of Asia. It was large, bright, powerful. He was 
determined to open it to the light of the everlasting Gos- 
pel. He was determined to give to that proud name a 
divine celebrity of which it had no conception. In one 
of his Epistles he speaks of himself as resolving to “tarry” 
there ; and the reasons that he gives for that resolution 
will appear strange enough to indolent and timid persons. 
They were, that there was a great deal of work to be 
done, and a great number of enemies to oppose him in 
the doing of it. Here was one of the most magnificent 
capitals of the earth, and he was only a visitor init. But 
its splendor had nothing to dazzle, and its pleasures 
nothing to tempt him. He thought only how it might 
be converted to God. He would stay there because it 
wanted him, and he could serve it, and not because he 
was himself in want of any thing it could give; not be- 
cause it contained all that art could minister to enjoy- 
ment, but because it was the post of danger. “For a 
great door and effectual is opened unto me,” was his lan- 
guage, “and there are many adversaries.” ‘The door of 
its temple of Diana, that was gorgeous with all the mira- 
cles of Grecian genius, was open to him. But it was 
only that he might denounce the idolatry within. The 
door of its theatre was open to him, but it was only that 
he might be dissuaded from risking his life there to no 
purpose. It was through the door of perilous duty 
which it threw wide to him that he resolutely passed ; 
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and, but for that, he cared nothing for any of its stately 
tes. 

We will go with the Apostle, then, to Ephesus; and as 
we tarry with him there awhile, we will look at him in 
the following order of circumstances : — Paul in its syn- 
agogue; Paul in the school of Tyrannus; Paul with its 
silversmiths; Paul with its conjurors; Paul with its 
beasts; Paul with its Church elders. 

Paul in the synagogue at Ephesus. Thither his steps 
were the earliest directed. There were his countrymen, 
his spiritual kinsmen, those of the same faith in which he 
had been brought up, of a race and law that separated 
them strongly from the rest of mankind. His sympathies 
began with them. In various parts of his writings he 
speaks of them with the deepest interest and affection, 
though they were his chief opponents, and were always 
stirring up hostility against him among every people 
whom he went to address. He could not forget that they 
shared together the reproach that was cast by the heathen 
world upon all the children of Abraham; that he hon- 
ored, to a certain extent, with them the same peculiar 
usages; and that both had been instructed from childhood 
in the sacred books of the same legislator, psalmists, and 
prophets. He was anxious to persuade them that the 
prophetic testimony had now received its fulfilment ; that 
their Christ had come, and they were not to look for an- 
other. Therefore he went into their synagogue, —an 
humble building, certainly, compared with the architec- 
tural magnificence that surrounded it, but it drew within 
its walls the men and women on whose behalf he was 
so earnestly engaged ;— and for three months at a time 
he reasoned with them, and strove to convince them, con- 
cerning the kingdom of God. He did not assail their 
former persuasions, for he sharedthem. He did not mean 
that they had hitherto believed in an error and a fable, 
for he maintained that they had been educated in the 
truth, — in divinely communicated truth. He had not to 
lay anew in their minds the foundation of a just religious 
belief, for it was strong there already. They were zeal- 
ots for the doctrine of One only Living and True God. 
But they had not yet received Jesus Christ, whom the 
Father sanctified and sent into the world. He was 
anxious that they should embrace this doctrine also ; that 
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they should add the love of the Gospel to the strength 
of the Law, and the revelation of immortality to the tem- 
poral rewards of well-doing; that they should increase 
their faith, not detract any thing from it, and through the 
further way which had just been disclosed go forward to 
perfection. But these endeavours of his met with only 
a partial success. Many would not hear. Many would 
not believe when they did hear. And some turned 
fiercely upon their teacher, and publicly attacked what 
they looked upon asa schism in their ancient Church, and 
rejected with a passionate obstinacy the grace that was 
bringing salvation. ‘Then he departed from them, carry- 
ing with him those who were willing to listen. 

Behold him now, no longer in the sacred place that was 
appropriated to the worship and religious instruction of 
his nation, but in the school-room of a Grecian sophist, 
whose name was Tyrannus. ‘There he discoursed, not on 
the Jewish Sabbaths only, but.every day in the week ; 
setting forth the wonders that had been done in the land 
of Judah and by the Galilean lake, and the light that had 
gone forth from thence to bless the Gentiles. His audi- 
ence was no longer composed of Jews only. ‘Together 
with his own countrymen came the Ephesian citizens, 
and the strangers, of various creed and of none, that 
chanced to be mingled with them at the time. For two 
— he kept up this course of Christian indoctrination. 

e addressed himself by turns to the religious wants of 
the different parts of his assembly. With that ingenious 
versatility by which he became all things to all, he rec- 
ommended his word now to those who had been brought 
up in idolatry, and now to the disciples of Moses, who 
could conceive and allow of nothing beyond his mono- 
theistic law. Both of them, all of them, received in their 
due season the instruction which each required. He 
argued with the Hebrew from his own Scriptures, and 
with the Greek from certain of his own poets, winning 
men of every way of thinking to the truth as it is in 
Jesus. Thus, the school of Tyrannus — that uncertain 
person, who probably, after the manner of his tribe, made 
a trade of using vain arguments for still vainer specula- 
tions, and would undertake with equal readiness the de- 
fence of either side, as if nothing was divinely true — 
echoed at last with a voice that was always in strong and 
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affectionate earnest ; whose various tones sprang from 
one living sentiment, breathed the same generous pur- 
pose, and declared constantly a central reality, to which 
the hearts of all people should be turned, from every di- 
versity of opinion, and from the whole circumference of 
the earth. Here Paul proclaimed one religious truth, 
around which all others were to arrange themselves har- 
moniously ; and that was the mission of a Redeemer 
clothed with the combined power of the new and the 
elder covenant. Still more., This school of a doubtful 
or false wisdom, deserted by its former master, and con- 
secrated by the coming of an ambassador of Christ, be- 
came now a seminary for all that part of the world; and 
in “the space of two years” it acquired a name that the 
whole tide of time wil! never cover over. 

Paul with the silversmiths is the third scene to be pre- 
sented. Here we lose sight of the Jewish disciples alto- 
gether. ‘There is no longer any trace of their interference. 
The synagogue is at a distance, and the school too, with 
its many Israelitish faces. We are in a heathen place, — 
in a city that makes no recognition of one God, even the 
Father. In the midst of it rises a temple for profane 
rites. It is dedicated to a goddess ; and she is not a 
chaste one, though bearing the name of Diana. The 
image that was feigned to have fallen down from Jupiter 
was but the representation of the powers of nature. It 
was not even intended as the slightest emblem of Him 
who is the Omnipotent Ruler of nature. It is not only 
an idol, but of an earthly expression and a rude cast. 
Over it, however, rises one of the seven wonders of the 
world. We have all heard the names of a few illustrious 
artists of Greece, when she was in the height of her 
fame. ‘Their works were but a part of its embellishment. 
Their statues stood there, of the purest marble. Their 
paintings glowed upon the polished walls. ‘The wor- 
shipper of Jehovah would naturally turn away with ab- 
horrence from such a sight, that set forth to his eyes with 
so much splendor an abominable superstition. But we 
may be sure to find the active Apostle where there was 
the most to be confronted; and we are next to see him in 
connection with this famous edifice. It was in this way. 
Every natural spot that acquires renown, and every mar- 
vellous work of human hands, is apt to collect persons 
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around it who are maintained in some degree by the cu- 
tiosity of strangers. ‘They are guides to it, or they fur- 
nish the visitor with something by which to remember it. 
It was so in the present case. There was a company of 
artificers, who occupied themselves with making little sil- 
ver models of Diana’s shrine;— perhaps of the whole 
temple, perhaps of that part where her image was set up. 
These persons were alarmed for their gains. They were 
told that “this Paul had turned away much people” by 
representing that “ they were no gods which were made 
with hands.” They therefore proceeded to excite the 
populace against him. Covering their worldly interest 
under the garb of religious zeal, which has been very 
common always, they cried out that the temple of their 
goddess was likely to be despised, and her magnificence 
to be destroyed whom all Asia and the world wor- 
shipped. Then rose the shout, “ Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians,” and the whole city was full of confusion. 
The multitude seized upon two of Paul’s companions, 
and hurried them before an assembly called suddenly to- 
gether in the public hall. He himself would have gone 
in to address the tumultuous meeting, and was scarcely 
restrained, when not only his disciples, but some of the 
chief men of the place, besought him not to adventure 
himself into the throng. His reasoning and his pure zeal 
could have availed nothing there to himself or to his 
cause. He had made the desired impression, and it was 
enough. ‘The Ephesian idolatry had received an immed- 
icable wound. His prudence now took the place of his 
fervid self-devotion ; and, after the uproar had ceased, he 
called to him his converts and embraced them, and then 
set out for Macedonia. 

Before his departure, however, we must see him with 
the conjurors, over whose minds he gained a great ascen- 
dency. ‘This city had long abounded with persons of 
such a stamp. It had become a proverb throughout the 
country for the number of magical books that were there 
published. What these were, it is easier to guess at than 
to describe. ‘They were used for the purposes of divina- 
tion and sorcery. ‘They were meant to put men into cer- 
tain relations with supernatural powers of evil. We may 
suppose them to have been consulted and employed often 
by those who were only credulous, or inquisitive, or am- 
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bitious, reaching after a forbidden knowledge and a might 
above that of mortals ; but they were taken in hand also, 
and more by the crafty and wicked. At the best, they 
had their origin in fraud; their tendency was to wild 
speculations and mischievous practices; they were dark 
and foul with the worst superstitions of the time. The 
dealt in charms, in incantations, in “ curious arts.” The 
bright signs of heaven and the shape of the crescent moon 
were put to unhallowed service, and the shades of the 
dead were pretended to be evoked for the instruction or 
the terror of the living. We looked at the Apostle before 
with the Jew and the half Jew, and the fanatical poly- 
theist ; he is now with those who were the farthest off 
and the lowest down from a true religious apprehension. 
Many an enlightened Gentile there might have under- 
stood that the tutelary divinity of his fellow-citizens was 
only an emblem of Nature, and that “an idol is nothing 
in the world.” But these men lay in the depths of hea- 
then error. Paul met them with the plain instructions of 
religious wisdom, as they had been written down of old ; 
with the simple but sublime words of inspiration ; with 
the intelligible and affecting story of the redeeming Son 
of Man, and with the miraculous power which that 
Saviour had committed to his chosen, that it might be a 
sign to all others. As they listened and beheld, the 
volumes that they had studied as treasures, the pages 
that were traced over with mystic characters, grew as 
hateful to them as they were pernicious. ‘The book of 
the Lord triumphed over their prejudices and delusions, 
and became sufficient for them. ‘The clear duty of a 
virtuous life, and the open knowledge which the humblest 
may acquire, and the sure trust of a confiding spirit, 
seemed to them to put to shame all their vain studies, all 
their dreamy endeavours. ‘They brought together the rolls 
that contained that black art, and showed their sincerity 
and their zeal by burning them in the streets. “So 
mightily,” adds the historian of the fact, “did the word 
of God grow and prevail.” 

But Paul, in one of his letters to the Corinthians, 
seems to point toa worse kind of struggle than that 
which he was compelled to hold with the most violent 
men. “I have fought with beasts,” he says, “ at Ephe- 
sus.’ As no such event is elsewhere mentioned, and this 
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would be so remarkable a one in his experience, many 
have supposed that his language here is merely figura- 
tive, referring to what he had to contend with through the 
rage of his enemies. It may be so. It does not sound 
improbable. But yet the opinion of many of the learned 
has inclined to the literal interpretation. We know that 
in those days one of the barbarous methods of tormenting 
or destroying obnoxious persons was to expose them to 
wild animals in the amphitheatre. “ The Christians to 
the lions:” was one of the cries of persecution in the early 
ages of the Church ; and he who gathered so many of its 
communions tells us that he was “ in deaths often.” In 
that very epistle he shows the imminency of his danger, 
by asking, “ And to what end all this, if the dead rise not ? 
And ‘why stand we in jeopardy every hour?” The most 
ancient traditions say, that here was an actual contest 
with the rage of brutes. Doubtless he was ready for either 
violence, and could be as little intimidated by one kind 
of irrational force as by another. And thus should the 
Christian heart set itself steadfastly against every foe; — 
against man in his pride, and what is lower than man in 
its ferocity, and nature and accident in all their blind 
forms of terror. 

But lo! he presents himself before us once more,— 
and in how different an attitude from the one in which 
we have just left him, with his strained muscles and 
daring countenance! Time had passed by. The un- 
wearied Apostle, after having made a wide tour to the 
West, was journeying towards Jerusalem. He deter- 
mined to “sail by” Ephesus, that he might not be de- 
tained in that part of the country. But when he arrived 
at Miletus, a little beyond it, his heart yearned towards 
the company of the faithful, whom he had confirmed 
there at so much cost; and he sent for its elders that 
he might have, at least with them, one conference more. 
The touching language that he spoke on that occasion has 
been handed down to us. It would be difficult to find its 
match for a dignified but tender eloquence. He ended 
his discourse with a saying of Christ, which the Scrip- 
tures have nowhere else recorded: —“ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” And when he had thus spoken, 
the bold champion whom nothing had dismayed fell on 
his knees and prayed with them all;— and they, melted 
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to tears, threw themselves upon his neck, lamenting that 
they should never behold him again. 

And this was his departure from Ephesus. Ephesus! 
It is now a name, and no place. The traveller sits un- 
der a covered shed where it stood, and seeks in vain for 
the traces of its former grandeur. Its goddess may be re- 
produced from the rusty coins of the antiquary; her 
temple, not even that. The very name it went by, a 
praise in all lands, would not now know itself under its 
Turkish substitute. But it is made perpetual mention 
of under the roofs of innumerable churches of Christ, 
while everywhere else it is only pored over by the stu- 
dent of things that lie almost forgotten under the ruins 
of the ages. After every vestige of visible pomp has 
become effaced, the memory of Paul hallows the spot. 
The ever-living Gospel makes the waste where the moth- 
er of cities once stood blossom again with holy traditions. 
It sets up the pillars of its testimony, more lasting than 
the Ephesian marbles, or the great globe itself, telling us 
that every thing but God’s truth passes away. 

N. L. F. 





Art. VII.— REFLECTIONS. 


“ Ricut” has been defined as “the centre of a circle,” 
and “about right” as “its circumference.” The centre 
remains unchanged, but the circumference may be drawn 
of any size. 


To gain a small advantage, men frequently sacrifice a 
great one. ‘To gain the equivocal respect attached to 
wealth or office, men frequently sacrifice the great and 
undoubted respect attached to virtue. 


Some three hundred thousand emigrants from Europe 
land annually on our shores. In ancient times these 
would have been hordes of Celts or Teutones seeking, 
sword in hand, for better quarters in foreign lands. Chris- 
tianity and commerce have done something to improve 
the world. 
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A few men furnish ideas. The rest only combine, 
express, and apply them. 


~~ Men’s minds, like birds’ eyes, are provided with a nic- 
titating membrane, which serves to shut out light when 
there is more of it than they like. 


To many persons whatever is profound is obscure, 
so that they are easily persuaded that what is obscure 
is profound. A mud-puddle seems to them as deep as 
the Mississippi. The unintelligible jargon which passes 
current with such persons for philosophy reminds us 
of the machine which Gulliver saw at Laputa, throwing 
out chance combinations of written words. These 
were carefully collected by a philosopher of that region, 
with the expectation that some of the combinations 
would present new and sublime truths. A number of 
the philosophical works of our day seem to have proceed- 
ed from this source. 


~ 


Solon said of his laws, that they were not the best in 
themselves, but the best which the Athenians would bear. 
This principle of adaptation applies to most laws. They 
are moral rules alloyed to make them fit for rough use. 
If a man makes such laws his standard of right, he shows 
that he is inclined to do right only so far as he is com- 
pelled to it. 


It is not enough for a man to pursue such a course as, 
if pursued by all, wonld produce the greatest happiness. 
The doings of the good must take their direction in a 

eat measure from the misdoings of the,bad. A course 
which would befit a member of a community of angels 
is not the one which befits a man in this scene of war- 
ring elements, where vice and misery are the great in- 
citements to virtue. ‘To fulfil the duties of this life, a 
man must be more than innocent. He must be active 
in resisting evil and relieving suffering. 


To do good to-day is the way to be happy to-morrow. 


Melancholy magnifies the evils of life and consumes 
the energy required to meet them. ‘T'o indulge such a 
temper is to violate the duty which lies at the founda- 
tion of all others, namely, the duty of keeping ourselves 
fit to perform our duties. 
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Solomon tells us that “in a multitude of counsellors 
there is safety.” But the safety is more often for the 
counsellors than for the counselled. 







Happiness cannot be had without care and labor. 
The wealthy are apt to seek for it in a mere change of 

circumstances. This may remove a particular form of 

ill. Butthe great cause of unhappiness remains, namely, | 
powers unused and conscience unsatisfied. A sub-acid 
state of conscience is a common evil. 


A man who acquires fame by overtasking himself 
commonly impairs his faculties, and suffers the mortifi- ? 
cation of sinking below the level to which he had forced 
himself. It is better to have a reputation below one’s 
ability than above it. | 









«If you wish for content, do much and expect little. 






Do not sacrifice the good that you can have for the 
good that you cannot have. 





What a man has to do he should do when he thinks 
of it, and not put it off to a time when he won’t think 
of it. Now is the time for doing, by and by for forget- | 
ting. | : 






Suggestions which are scornfully received are often 
quietly adopted. 





One great element of success is, not to be afraid of 
failing, nor to be discouraged by failing, but to be will- 
ing to fail sometimes for the sake of succeeding often. 
The man who will not act except when he is certain of | 
success will accomplish little. | 







Are not the recollections of dreams sometimes min- | 
led with those of actual occurrences, so as to pass for 
them? May not such impressions account for that feel- 
ing experienced at times in new scenes or situations, 
namely, that we have been in such before ? 







One reason of a man’s over-estimate of himself is, 
that he looks upon himself and others from very differ- 
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ent points of view. He cannot see the workings of oth- 
er men’s minds directly. He infers their characters from 
their acts. But he looks directly into his own mind, and 
judges of himself by what he finds there. In short, he 
judges of others by their doings, but of himself by his 
feelings and intentions. And as good feelings and in- 
tentions are abundant, and good deeds rare, he easily 
comes to think of himself “more highly than he ought 
to think.” Besides, one cannot see the difficulties of 
others as he sees his own. Many difficulties are learned 
only by experience, and a vast many more are too petty 
to be described. These ate appreciated by each one in 
his own case, and overlooked in the case of others. 
Moreover, men conspire to inflate each other. The com- 
mon language of social intercourse is complimentary. 
Every one is supposed to be pleased with praise, and 
this being cheap is liberally bestowed. And though each 
one knows that he is uttering counterfeit coin, he is apt 
to think that what he receives is genuine. 

*“A studious man beset with family cares is like a 
primitive Christian. His enemies are those of his own 
household. 


E. W. 





Art. VIII.— HUNGARY AND AUSTRIA.* 


“ Tue liberties of Hungary have played their last part. 
That part has been long and bloody. There is nothing 
that has not been done on the one side to suppress 
them ; there is nothing which has not been done on the 
other to maintain them. The world knows the catas- 
trophe of this tragedy, but the world is divided in the 
judgments which it has formed of it.” 

It is with these words that a Hungarian chronicler of the 
last century begins his history of the reigns of Leopold 
and Joseph I., so fatal, as it then seemed, to Hungarian 
independence. Leopold had attained the object which 





* Del’ Esprit Public en Hongrie, depuis la Révolution Francaise. Par A. 
DE GeRanpDo. Paris. 1848. 
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his house had pursued from the period when they first 
turned their designs upon the kingdom of Hungary; he 
had succeeded in causing the crown to be declared he- 
reditary in his family, and, in the views of the prince, as 
in the apprehensions of the people, hereditary was sy- 
nonymous with absolute monarchy. The sacred crown 
of St. Stephen, which, hitherto, no king had worn but 
by the gift of the Hungarian people, had passed from 
their custody, and was held, in the very seat of their 
enemies, at Vienna. The heroic and devoted man who 
came forward, at this crisis, as the defender of their 
liberties, had fallen, — rather through cabal and intrigue, 
than by the force of Austrian arms, —and wandered in 
exile, to find, at last, among the Turks, a refuge that 
Christendom denied him. At the period when the lines 
we have quoted were written, all the towns and castles 
of Hungary were filled with Austrian garrisons; the 
country everywhere swarmed with Austrian troops, 
living at free quarters upon the inhabitants, whom they 
were not only permitted, but encouraged, to afflict with 
every species of extortion and cruelty; confiscation had 
brought ruin to all the most patriotic families; the 
noblest heads in Hungary had fallen upon the scaffold. 
That nothing might be wanting to the completion of 
their miseries, and that the last avenue of hope might be 
closed, the successful party in this contest had attempted 
to withdraw the sympathy of other nations from its vic- 
tims, by blackening their character and objects. ‘Thus 
the world, which had looked upon this tragedy, was 
“ divided in the judgments which it formed of it.” 

Thus was it with Hungary at the beginning of the 
last century. In our own time, we have witnessed these 
same scenes again. We have looked on the same strug- 
gle, the same fall. Again Hungary lies prostrate before 
imperial power. Again, in tones of triumph or despon- 
dency, the enemies and the friends of freedom repeat, — 
“ The liberties of Hungary have played their last part.” 
Again calumny has added the last bitterness to misfor- 
tune. 

But with the fall of Rakoczy, the liberties of Hungary 
were not hopelessly. fallen. They have been nobly vindi- 
cated since then. The Archdukes of Austria, after they 
had caused the crown to be declared hereditary in their 
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house, found themselves no nearer the accomplishment of 
their ends than when they wore it by election. Charles 
III., successor of Joseph I, restored the regalia to the 
Hungarian people, and was forced to take the oath of 
fidelity to the constitution and established customs of 
the kingdom. Of his successors, one only dared to dis- 
regard this compact, and to reign without being invested 
with the sacred Hungarian crown. His name is not 
found on the list of the kings of Hungary, and all his 
edicts have been expunged from the statute-books. 

The emperors of Austria, at the present day, may per- 
haps find, that, with the expense of so much labor, 
money, and crime, they have yet done nothing towards 
the accomplishment of their ends. A people in whom a 
sense of justice and love of freedom are innate, and in 
whom these qualities have been kept alive and strength- 
ened by the habit of self-government, is not to be subju- 
gated. When active and armed resistance fails, it has 
still the power of offering a passive resistance, often 
found as effective, since, without violence, which calls for 
violence in return, it can disconcert the best-laid schemes, 
and prevent the machinery of government from working. 
No nation understands this kind of resistance better 
than the Hungarian. This resistance, they will, doubt- 
less, now exert, until, in the chances and changes of 
time, the occasion shall present itself for a more ener- 
getic assertion of their rights. Then, wiser by its late ex- 
perience,—enfranchised from those sentiments of loyalty 
which held back many sincere patriots at the beginning 
of the late struggle, — freed, by the acts of the Austrian 
cabinet itself, from the obligations of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, by which many of the Magyars still felt them- 
selves bound long after its terms had been violated by 
the other party, —the Hungarian nation will rise as one 
man, and Hungary will be once more the field of the 
conflict between despotism and freedom. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, not only in order to enable us to form a 
correct judgment of past events, but that we may be 
prepared beforehand to understand the nature of the 
movements which may in future agitate this part of 
Europe, that we should know what is, in truth, the char- 
acter of the Hungarian people, what is the state of 
political science among them, and what is the real na- 
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ture of those institutions which they have so strenu- 
ously, and, until the last unhappy year, so successfully, 
defended. Only thus can we be enabled to judge what 
influence the destinies of this nation are to have on 
those of Europe,— what the world has to gain or to 
lose by its reéstablishment or its extinction. 

Austria has employed with success against the Ma- 
gyars the peculiar weapons of the age. The periodical 
press, which in England and this country has, with all 
its abuses, so well served the cause of freedom and prog- 
ress, has on the continent of Europe, dependent, as it 
is, for its existence on the favor of the ruling powers, 
proved an equally powerful engine in forwarding the de- 
signs and maintaining the permanence of despotism. 
The German press has, for the last twenty years, mis- 
represented the character of the people of Hungary, and 
has either kept out of view or given a false coloring to 
the important events which have taken place there dur- 
ing that period. Through this medium, Austria has 
spread abroad an impression that the Magyars are a 
half barbarous people, still buried in the darkness of the 
Middle Ages, who have resisted every attempt to introduce 
reform into their ancient constitution, by which, as it is 
represented, the Magyar portion of the inhabitants of Hun- 
gary has been secured in the possession of immense privi- 
leges, from which the other races have been excluded. 'That 
falsehoods so bold should obtain credit is only to be ac- 
counted for by the general ignorance which has prevailed 
in regard to the institutions and condition of Hungary, 
in consequence of its secluded position and peculiar 
language. ‘The only source accessible to the general 
reader, from which information has reached the rest of 
the world, has been found in the reports of those few 
French and English travellers who have penetrated into 
Hungary. ‘Those who have remained there long enough 
to become disabused of the prepossessions with which 
most foreigners have entered the country, have left it 
filled with admiration for a people who have maintained 
their ancient constitution and their national independ- 
ence, in the very heart of despotism, by a struggle of 
three centuries, and who, in the present age, have set 
themselves resolutely to the task of reforming their an- 
cient institutions, and placing their country, in regard to 
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political freedom, on an equality with the most enlight- 
ened nations of the earth. Among those writers who 
have contributed to render the position of Hungary better 
understood, M. de Gerando holds a distinguished place. 
The work of this author, entitled De [Esprit Public en 
Hongrie, published in 1848, before the breaking out of 
the war, is of the highest value. M. de Gerando has 
lived many years in Hungary. He is intimately ac- 
quainted with the character and customs of every class 
of the people, and has qualified himself for the task he 
has undertaken by studying the history and constitution 
of the country. 

With regard to the injustice which Hungary has suf- 
fered from the misrepresentations of the German press, 
and those of writers who have relied on this source of 
information, M. de Gerando thus speaks : — 


“If the knowledge of the facts is wanting to us, it is the Ger- 
man press which we must accuse. It suits, indeed, the views of 
the cabinets from which the crowd of paid journalists draw their 
inspiration, to stifle the report of what is passing in Hungary. 
The gazettes, therefore, which bring the two extremities of Eu- 
rope into correspondence, that is to say, the German newspapers, 
make it their business to depreciate, to distort, the facts which 
they relate, and to invent false recitals in support of their asser- 
tions. ‘They disparage the Hungarian constitution, which con- 
tains, old as it is, precious germs of liberty, and they ridicule the 
sincere men who are endeavouring to develop it, and to appro- 
priate it to the wants of their age.” — p. 3. 


And again : — 


‘The Hungarian journals which reply to them are very few 
in number, and have no publicity beyond the frontier. This ex- 
plains the errors repeated by the foreign newspapers and re- 
views, from the Allgemeine Zeitung to the Times, not to men- 
tion the Revue des Deux Mondes, in which MM. Saint René, 
Taillandier, Cyprian Robert, and M. Desprez discuss subjects 
with which they are only half acquainted, 

“Instead of an exposition of facts, we find vague talk about 
the oppression of the Slavonians, on the authority of the gazettes. 
It has been represented that there is a ‘war of languages’ 
between the Magyar language and the Slavonic language. But 
those who assert this have, either through ignorance or negli- 
gence, omitted to say that the so-called Slavonian resistance had 
no partisans except in Croatia, among a minority, and this exist- 
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ing only through Austrian support, — and that this minority, which 
pretends to defend its liberty, begins by attacking the liberty and 
nationality of its opponents. For the majority of the Croats, who 
are deprived of their constitutional rights, declare that the Illyr- 
ian language, which this faction attempts to impose on them, is 
for them ‘a foreign language.’ Those who are represented as 
the oppressed are themselves the oppressors. We shall see that 
the oppression they exercised went the length of assassination.” 


Our readers may form an idea of the tone of exagger- 
ation so commonly adopted in speaking of Hungary, and 
of the carelessness or imperfect information of these Con- 
tinental journalists and reviewers who pretend to guide 
public opinion in regard to the affairs of that country, 
from the following extract from one of the least unjust, 
and not the most ignorant, of these writers, M. Langs- 
dorff, of the Revue des Deux Mondes. After observing 
that the inquirers into the customs of the Middle Ages 
might have found the best field for the observation of 
feudal manners in Hungary, he proceeds : — 


‘It is there that one might have seen this long strife between 
the conquering and the conquered people, separated from each 
other by all the exterior signs which perpetuate the remembrance 
of the victory of one race and the defeat of the other. The one, al- 
ways armed, on horseback, masters of the whole soil they have con- 
quered ; the other, cultivating, under the hard domination of their 
masters, fields whose harvests will not be theirs, clothed in sheep- 
skins or in coarse cloth, chained for eight centuries to the glebe, — 
by force at first, later, by the law,— hardly freed at the present 
day, not daring to believe or to trust to the sudden, unexpected 
destiny of their liberty,* — a race without any other tradition than 
that of servitude, without legal existence, of whom the chronicles 
have left us this energetic definition: Plebs misera, egens, con- 
tribuens aut potius nulla. ..... Riches even, that power which 
everywhere else has killed the feudal system, there effect 
nothing. An individual of the victorious race is poor, one of the 
enslaved race is rich; that is all; the social condition does not 
change, because it is established on other relations than those of 
fortune. The slave or freed man in Rome, with a million of 
sesterces, did not the less tremble before a Roman citizen, poor 
and a beggar. This new king-people only amounts to half a 
million of men,f yet it is of them only that there has hitherto 





* M. Langsdorff here alludes to the laws abolishing the distinctions be- 
tween noble and peasant, gee by the diet in March, 1848. 


t The Magyar race is the most numerous in Hungary, and there is a 
greater number of peasants of this race than of any other. 
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been question in history. The vanquished, crushed by a long 
servitude, had not even thought of redeeming their rights, of 
protesting against their destiny. They bowed, without a murmur, 
their heads beneath the hard and eternal law of ve victis.” * — 
Revue des Deux Mondes, ler Aout, 1848. 


We have quoted this passage at length, because it 
contains, very distinctly set forth, an error which has been 
extensively circulated, and which has given rise to ver 
incorrect impressions with regard to the character of the 
Magyars, and their position relative to the other races, 
inhabiting with them the kingdom of Hungary. The 
author of this graphic sketch apparently writes under the 
impression, —certainly his words convey the impression,— 
that all the nobles in Hungary are of the Magyar race, 
and that the distinction between noble and non-noble is 
a distinction between the conqueror and the conquered. 
He attributes to the victorious race the possession of all 
the land in the country, and of all the political power. 

These representations are utterly without foundation. 
There have not been, since the earliest times, any politi- 
cal distinctions in Hungary, founded on difference of 
race. The distinction between privileged and unpriv- 
ileged classes was not a growth of Magyar institutions, 
nor a consequence of the Magyar conquest. When the 
Magyars entered the country, they found the institution of 
serfdom already existing there; but, with the exception 
of the prisoners taken in arms against them, all whom 
they found free they left free} Those who submitted, 
without offering resistance to the conquerors, were even 
left in possession of their estates. The wide plains of 
Dacia afforded ample room to the invaders. The prison- 
ers taken in war were received into the army of the vic- 
tors. If they distinguished themselves by their courage, 
they were raised to the rank of nobles, and received 
grants of land in reward of their services. Within a 
hundred years after the occupation of the country by the 
Magyars, all the inhabitants, of whatever race, were re- 
garded as composing one nation, called the Magyar or 





*Itis due to M. Langsdorff to state, that he afterwards does full justice to 
the generosity and disinterestedness of the nobility of Hungary, in volun- 
tarily abrogating their privileges. 

t Fessler, Die Geschichten der Ungern, lter Bd., S. 323. 
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Hungarian nation. The laws secured to the conquerors 
no peculiar privileges.* 

Among the Magyars themselves, at the period of their 
entering the country, the most entire equality, as regards 
political rights, prevailed. All were alike called to the 
public assemblies to deliberate on the affairs of the na- 
tion. The distinctions, so contrary to the spirit of their 
institutions, which afterwards grew up among them, arose 
from the circumstances of the times. With a nation 
which was obliged to be constantly in a state of defence 
against foreign invasion, the military profession was 
naturally held in the highest honor. The national as- 
sembly assumed, in a great measure, the character of a 
council of war. ‘Those who neglected to attend these 
assemblies, and refused to serve their country in arms, 
forfeited their political privileges, and became the de- 
pendents, and subsequently the vassals, of the other 
nobles. ‘The exemption of the military part of the com- 
munity from taxation was, originally, but an equitable 
division of the burdens of the state. ‘The weak and timid, 
who shrank from the dangers and fatigues of the field, 
were bound to contribute to the support of their defenders, 
and to devote a portion of their time to the cultivation 
of the land of those who were employed in the service of 
their country. For a long period, the disfranchised could 
recover their rank by fulfilling the conditions attached to 
it. In after times, power in Hungary, as elsewhere, was, 
doubtless, often abused. ‘The whole spirit of Hungarian 
legislation was, however, opposed to the existence of 
servitude.t The laws of St. Stephen, their first king, 





*The Magyar race is, without question, regarded as the ascendant race 
in Hungary ; the country takes its name from them ; its political constitu- 
tion is of Magyar origin. This ascendency, however, is not supported by 
any peculiar political privileges. The Magyar is the ascendant race in 
Hungary, as the Anglo-Saxon is the ascendant race in the United States. 
The allegation, that the other races in Hungary are deprived of their polit- 
ical rights, is as absurd as it would be to say that the Germans of Pennsy!- 
vania, or the French of Louisiana, are not represented in the a of 
the United States, because they do not sit there as Germans or as French- 
men, but as citizens of the United States. The whole Hungarian nation, 
without distinction of the races composing it, is called the Magyar or 
Hungarian, —in Magyar, Magyarok (pl.); in Latin, Hungari. Some ot 
the most distinguished Hungarian patriots, both of past and present times, 
have been of Slavonian and Wallachian descent. 

t See Fessler, Die Geschichten der Ungern.— De Gerando, De l’ Esprit 
Public en Hongrie. 
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offer every encouragement to the emancipation of the 
serf,* and forbid, under severe penalties, the reducing any 
freeman to this condition,} except in cases where the de- 
privation of civil rights was the sentence of the law upon 
a criminal. ‘These laws were confirmed, and yet more 
liberal provisions made, by succeeding kings.t The diet 
has repeatedly decreed to the peasant the right of free 
migration. With regard to the material condition of the 
peasantry, there has likewise been much exaggeration 
and misrepresentation. Even before the commencement 
of the reforms which were successfully completed in 
1848, the condition of the peasants of Hungary was one 
of greater ease and comfort than that of the common 
people in most other parts of Europe. Their burdens 
were not heavy. The nobles did not neglect their duty 
of protectors. The diet constantly defended the people 
against the extortionate demands of Austria, and in 
seasons of scarcity, or on any extraordinary emergency, the 
nobles frequently relieved them of their burdens, by large 
voluntary contributions. Many of the peasants acquired 
considerable wealth; and any who possessed sufficient 
ambition or industry could obtain a liberal education, 
and, without difficulty, pass into the ranks of the nobility. 
The following extract from Fessler will show how far 
the condition of the Hungarian peasant was removed 
from that of a serf, even as early as the time of Maria 
Theresia : — 


** The son of the peasant may, according to his inclination, in 
proportion to his talent and industry, become a mechanic, an 
artist, a merchant, a schoolmaster, a monk, a pastor, a preben- 
dary. Merit, and the recommendation of the county in which 
he lives, can raise him to the nobility. Strict morality, profound 
learning, and distinguished merit may, under favorable circum- 
stances, raise him to the seat of bishop. To nothing of all this 
is the consent of the manorial lord, or any form of manumis- 
sion, required. ‘Thus was it in the time of Maria Theresia ; 





* Sancti Stephani Regis Decretum IJ. cap. xvii. 
t Sanct. Stephan. Decret. IT. cap. xx. 
t Fessler, 2ter Bd., S. 225, 817, 821; 4ter Bd., S. 980, 981. 

There were some inequalities in the condition of the peasantry in the 
different parts of the kingdom. The Slavonian and Wallachian villages 
did not present so great an appearance of prosperity as those inhabited by 
Magyars. ‘This did not arise from any provisions of the law, but from the 
difference in the character of the people. 
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under Joseph it was no worse; in the time of Leopold II. and 
Francis, their condition has become yet better. Therefore is it 
that the Hungarian peasant has never any disposition to rove, and 
that there are among the peasants as many and as zealous patri- 
ots as among the nobles themselves.”” — Die Geschichten der Un- 
gern, 10ter Bd., S. 238.* 


M. Langsdorff himself, in an article written five 
months later than the one quoted above,} after he had 
visited the country, and his mind had been cleared of 
some of the prejudices which he carried with him from 
Vienna, draws a very different picture of the condition 
of the peasants : — 


“ This cortége of feudal words, serfs, tithes, corvées, excites in 
our minds, educated in the school of the nineteenth century, 
ideas which have no relation to the truth. I shared these ideas 
on my first journey into Hungary. The simple aspect of things 
was sufficient to dissipate them. I do not hesitate to say, that 
the condition of the Hungarian peasant is, in every respect, 
superior to that of the small cultivators of the greater part of 
France.” 

“‘ The irrefragable proof of the advantages of the Hungarian 
peasants over our colons partiaires { is, that the first often sell, 
at a high price, their tenant right, while our métayers, always 
poor, quit their farms without imagining that they can make a 
traffic of the situation they abandon, and which hardly sufficed 
for the laborious and frugal life of their family.” 


The nobles of Hungary, as well as the peasants, are of 
all the principal races composing the population of the 
country. Inthe northern and southern counties, which 
are chiefly inhabited by Slavonians, they are in gen- 
eral of Slavonic descent; in the Wallachian coun- 
ties, they are chiefly Wallachs. In some of the coun- 
ties, where the population is composed of all three of 


these races, there are nobles belonging to eachrace. For 
example : — 


“In the county of Maramaros there are found four hundred 
and eighty-three Magyar nobles, seven hundred and seventeen 
Slavonian nobles, and three thousand seven hundred and fifty 
Wallachian nobles. These numbers are taken from the archives 
of the county.” — Del’ Esprit Public en Hongrie, p. 319. 





* This work was published in 1825. 

t See page 449. 

} Farmers who pay their rent in kind. 
* 
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In the county of Arva there are found but three 
hundred Magyars; in the same county there are two 
thousand four hundred and fifty-six nobles. In the coun- 
ty of Lipté, there are but five hundred Magyar inhab- 
itants; the nobility amount to four thousand nine hun- 
dred and ten; in this county there are whole villages of 
Slovac nobles. In the Slovac county of Trencsén, 
there are but fifteen hundred Magyars; the nobles of this 
county are nine thousand eight hundred and thirteen in 
number. * 

Each county, without regard to the race which inhab- 
its it, sends its deputies to the diet of the nation. These 
deputies are chosen by the varmegye-gyiilés (county as- 
sembly) or congregatio, which is composed of the nobles 
of the county. 

Nor were the rights of citizenship in Hungary, even 
before the extension of suffrage by the diet of 1848, by 
any means so restricted as has been inferred from the 
fact, that they were the exclusive privilege of the nobility. 
The word “ nobility ” has here given rise to a great mis- 
conception. Hungary could compare favorably, on this 
point, with some of the freest countries in Europe. 
De Gerando assures us, that the number of voters in 
Hungary was larger, in proportion to the population, than 
in France at the time he wrote (1847).+ 

Mr. Toulmin Smith, in his “ Parallels between the 
Constitution of England and Hungary, says:— “In 
some counties of Hungary the constituency is six, or 
even twelve thousand ; larger than that of almost any 
English county.” 

The nobles of Hungary are not only of all races, but 
of all degrees of rank and fortune. There is a very large 
class of them who have nothing in their manner of liv- 
ing to distinguish them from the common peasant. 
They wear the same coarse dress, and follow the same 
occupations. ‘These peasant nobles are described as a 
highly dignified, thoughtful, noble race of men. They 
are not only ardent, but intelligent patriots. They are 
versed in the history of their country, and understand the 
nature of its institutions. 





* See Fényes, Magyarorszdg Leirdsa, Pesten, 1847. 
t De l Esprit Public en Hongrie, p. 72. 
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The reforms which have taken place in Hungary, dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years, offer the most convincing 
proof of the patriotism and intelligence of the great 
body of the nobles. The deputies to the national as- 
sembly are obliged to give their votes according to the 
instructions of their constituents. The acts of the diet 
are, therefore, the true expression of the will of the elec- 
tors. 

Another charge, which has been brought against the 
people of Hungary, dates from the accession of the 
Dukes of Austria to their throne. From that time, the 
partisans of these princes have represented the Magyars 
as a seditious, turbulent people, impatient of control, and 
incapable of submitting themselves to the restraints of 
reguiar government. They have alleged, in confirma- 
tion of this charge, the contest of three hundred years, 
in which this nation has been engaged with its kings. 
In this contest, the nation has been the defender of law 
and right; the king has been the agitator and disorgan- 
izer. Hungary has never been a province of the Austri- 
an empire. ‘The resistance which it has offered to the 
attempts of its monarchs to reduce it to that condition, 
cannot be stigmatized as rebellion. 

The Hungarian nation has been distinguished, from 
its first appearance in history, for uniting to a passionate 
love of liberty a scrupulous reverence for law. The 
Magyars did not enter the plains of Dacia an undisci- 
plined rabble. From the first, they possessed a fixed 
form of government, and were distinguished for their 
subordination to their leaders and their laws. ‘To these 
habits of discipline in which the Magyars were trained,* 
to their love of order, and regard for law, it is to be as- 
cribed, that they did not pass away, like the common 
hordes of barbarian adventurers, but established a_per- 
manent kingdom in the country they invaded. To these 
qualities, not less than to their courage, isto be ascribed 
their successful maintenance of their constitutional rights 
against all the attacks of a power before which the liber- 
ties of so many other nations have fallen. 





* The accounts given, by their own writers, of the ancient Magyars, re- 
call forcibly the description given by Sallust of the manners of the Romans 
in the first years of the Republic. 
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The ancient institutions of the Magyars were eminent- 
ly democratic. ‘Their chief ruler was elected by the votes 
of the people. For the first century after their establish- 
ment in the country, he received only the title of Vezér, 
or leader. In the year 1000, they bestowed the title of 
king on Stephen, of the family of Arpad, the leader un- 
der whose guidance they had entered Pannonia. The 
power of the king was, however, strictly limited. The 
consent of the people was necessary to give efficacy to 
every royal act. The excellent prince who first filled the 
throne of Hungary had no disposition to infringe the 
liberties of the people. On the contrary, he endeavoured 
to guard them against the encroachments of future sov- 
ereigns. He framed a code of laws, founded on the an- 
cient institutions of the Magyars, which have, ever since, 
been regarded as of the highest authority. These stat- 
utes were drawn up for the guidance of his son Emeric, 
whom he educated as his successor in the kingdom. 
The enlightened and humane spirit in which these de- 
crees are composed gives a very high idea of the civiliza- 
tion and political advancement of Hungary at this peri- 
od. We find in them an express recognition of the prin- 
ciple of universal equality :—“ Omnes homines unius sunt 
conditionis.”* It is in the following terms that he pre- 
scribes the duty of a king towards his subjects : — 


** Let them be to thee, my son, as brothers and fathers ; reduce 
none of them to servitude, neither call them thy servants. Let 
them fight for thee, not serve thee. Govern them without vio- 
lence and without pride, peacefully, humbly, humanely. Re- 
membering that nothing elevates but humility, that nothing abases 
but pride and an evil will.” 

“My son, I pray thee, 1 command thee, to show thyself pro- 
pitious, not only to thy kindred, not only to princes, to leaders, 
to the rich, nor only to thy country people, but likewise to stran- 
gers, and to all that come unto thee. Be patient with all, not 
only with the powerful, but with those lacking power. Bear 
ever in thy mind this precept of the Lord: —‘ I will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice.’ ” + 


He recognizes the right of the people to depose an un- 
worthy prince : — 





* Sancti Stephani Regis Decretum I. cap. IV. 
t Sanct. Stephan. Decret. I. cap. X. 
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“If thou art mild and just, then shalt thou be called a king, 
and the son of a king; but if thou art proud and violent, they 
will deliver thy kingdom to another.” * 


This right was exercised in the reign of his immediate 
successor. Emeric, the son of Stephen, died before his 
father. The people elected, after the death of Stephen, 
chiefly through the influence of his widow, her brother, 
Peter, a German prince. They had reason to repent 
their choice of a foreigner, who had no comprehension 
of the nature of free institutions. He was deposed in 
the third year of his reign. The grounds of his expul- 
sion were, that he had banished and put to death many, 
without observing the due forms of law; that he had 
bestowed important offices in the kingdom upon foreigners ; 
that he had prevented the states from holding their diet 
and their accustomed assemblies. After this experience of 
foreign rule, the Hungarians returned to the House of Ar- 
pad, and chose their kings from this family, until its ex- 
tinction, in the person of Andrew III, in 1301. The 
princes of this dynasty, with few exceptions, were just and 
patriotic kings, who understood the origin and true ob- 
jects of government, and held their power for the benefit 
of the people, not for their own selfish aggrandizement. 
There are traits recorded of many of them, which prove 
them to have been the worthy successors of St. Stephen. 
“ The republic is not mine,” said Géza II. “it is I who 
belong to the republic. God has raised me to the throne, 
in order that I may maintain the laws.” In 1222, An- 
drew IL issued the celebrated code of statutes known 
by the name of the “ Golden Bull,” by which the decrees 
of St. Stephen were confirmed, and some new laws add- 
ed to them, designed to secure yet further the liberties 
of the people. ‘The Golden Bull has been termed a char- 
ter of aristocratic privileges. It was so, in the same sense 
that the great charter of English liberties may be called 
so. The Golden Bull corresponds very closely to the 
Magna Charta of King John, both in its provisions, and 
as regards the class of persons whose liberties it was de- 
signed to protect. The privileges of Magna Charta were 
expressly restricted to freemen. The provisions of the 








* Respublica et Status Regni Hungaria. 
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Golden Bull were, in like manner, considered as appli- 
cable only to the class of nobles, as those possessed of 
the rights of citizenship were called in Hungary. At 
the period when these edicts were promulgated, the 
rights of the lowest class of the people were very little 
considered in any part of Europe. But the recognition 
of the principles of just government in the laws of a 
country is of infinite value, however the circumstances 
of the time may allow only of their partial applica- 
tion. 

We will here transcribe some of the most important 
of the ancient laws which, in Hungary, guarded the 
liberties of the subject from the encroachments of the 
prince. ‘These laws have never been repealed, but re- 
peatedly confirmed. It is to these, the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom of Hungary, — to whose observance 
and maintenance the kings of Hungary are bound by 
their coronation-oath, — that the Hungarians have con- 
stantly appealed in their long struggle against royal 
usurpation; and it is by these that the cause between 
them and their sovereign is to be judged. 

By the constitution of Hungary, the power of making 
laws belongs to the king and people conjointly : — 


“The king, having convened the people, shall ask them 
whether such or such laws are pleasing to them or not. If the 
people answer, Yes, these decrees shall pass into laws. But it 
will most commonly happen, that the people (populus) will 
themselves decide unanimously on many things which they 
think conducive tothe public welfare. If the prince shall ac- 
cept these decrees, they shall, in like manner, have the force of 
law.” 

“Tt is to be known, in the first place, that the laws bind the 
prince who has made them, at the request of the people; ac- 
cording to the maxim, ‘ Suffer the law which thou hast made 
thyself.’ ” 

‘The king is bound to answer, in the presence of the Lord 
Palatine of this kingdom, to all those who have any complaint to 
make, or any cause to plead against him.” 

“It is decreed that the king shall observe the peace, and 
cause it to be observed; neither shall he make war, nor introduce 
any foreign troops into Hungary, and the parts which are an- 
nexed to it, without the knowledge and consent of the states of 
the kingdom.” 


The king was not allowed, even under the most ur- 
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gent circumstances, to raise subsidies or contributions 
without the consent of the diet. It was even provided, 
that if any particular county should, by its own motion, 
and without the consent of the whole kingdom, offer the 
king any subsidy or contribution, the nobles of that 
county, being by this act convicted of treason and per- 
jury, should lose the rights and privileges of the nobility, 
and be denied all intercourse with the other counties. It 
was likewise interdicted to the king, to employ foreign- 
ers in the offices of the state, or to give them the com- 
mand of garrisons in Hungary. 

No Hungarian could be tried out of the kingdom, 
even if the king had with him the ordinary judges of the 
kingdom. Nor could any one be condemned without 
being cited and convicted according to the forms of law. 

Our readers may judge, by these provisions of the 
Hungarian ‘constitution, whether it was indeed a mere 
heap of feudal rubbish, or whether it is worthy of a place 
beside the old constitution of England, which, with all 
its imperfections, we revere as the source from which 
our wider liberties have sprung. 

If Hungary had continued under the government of 
upright and wise kings, it would, doubtless, at the pres- 
ent day, have been one of the most powerful states in 
Europe, — powerful, not only by extent and wealth, but 
by the character of the people, whose love of freedom, 
and generosity united, would have developed a very high 
order of civilization. All that was contrary to justice and 
sound policy in their institutions would, under a govern- 
ment disposed to further their efforts for improvement, 
long since have been reformed, and they would have 
kept pace with, if they had not surpassed, the most enlight- 
ened nations of Europe in social and political progress. 
But, early in the sixteenth century, they passed under 
the sway of a dynasty, the most selfish and unprin- 
cipled that ever controlled the destinies of a nation. 
This dynasty has for three hundred years pursued one 
undeviating system of policy, —a system of perfidy and 
cruelty, transmitted, with the sceptre, from father to son. 
Never have the Austrian kings of Hungary given a 
thought to the prosperity and advancement of the nation 
confided to their charge. Their only aim has been to re- 
duce it to absolute subjection, and to obliterate every 
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trace of its ancient liberties. When foreign wars have 
threatened the safety of the empire, the Austrian govern- 
ment has been lavish of concessions and promises, to be 
retracted and forgotten the moment the return of peace 
left the king of Hungary at leisure to turn his forces 
against the liberties of his own subjects. ‘The Hungari- 
ans, on their part, have displayed towards their per- 
fidious rulers all the generosity and loyalty that could 
have been due to the most patriotic princes. A hundred 
times deceived, they have again trusted, again to be- 
come victims of new perfidy. ‘Through a course of three 
centuries, the Hungarians have been, alternately, pouring 
out their blood and treasure in wars, whose honor and 
profit were not for them, and, in the intervals of outward 
tranquillity, maintaining a struggle for national existence 
with their own king. ‘Thus the season of peace was for 
them the period of greatest danger; the prosperity of the 
prince was the misfortune of the people. 

Ferdinand of Austria was invested with the sacred 
crown of St. Stephen on the 1st of November, 1527. He 
took the oath of allegiance to the constitution of Hungary, 
and voluntarily added words of assurance to the assem- 
bled people, of his love for the Hungarian nation, and his 
respect for the laws. He did not owe his election to the 
throne of Hungary to the preference of the nation, but 
to the cruel circumstances in which it found itself placed. 
The designs of the Archdukes of Austria on this king- 
dom had long been manifest, and had, hitherto, been 
effectually repelled. But after the death of Louis IL, in 
the fatal battle of Mohacs, it was judged impracticable 
to maintain, in addition to the war in which they were 
already engaged with the Turks, a contest with the 
Austrian pretender to the crown. It was decided to 
convert one of their enemies into an ally, by voluntarily 
accepting him as their king. ‘T'his measure was effected 
chiefly through the instrumentality of some powerful 
nobles, and did not receive the approbation of the great 
body of the nation. None of the desired results were 
obtained by it. The German troops pillaged the coun- 
try more mercilessly than the Turks had done, and ex- 
tended their ravages through parts of the kingdom where 
these could never have penetrated. Nor did the Hun- 
garians find, in the Austrian alliance, that protection 
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against their Ottoman enemies which they had promised 
themselves. It was no part of the Austrian policy to 
succour Hungary; its aim was rather to weaken and im- 
poverish it, by whatevermeans. ‘The victories which the 
emperors of Germany gained over the Turks, by Hunga- 
rian money and arms, brought no advantage to the Hun- 
garian nation. The Turks were allowed to make constant 
predatory incursions into Hungary, in time of supposed 
peace. All representations to the king on this subject 
were unheeded. He would neither remonstrate with the 
Sultan on these infractions of the treaties, nor suffer the 
Hungarians themselves to enter into any composition with 
the Turks. Thus they maintained, alone, a constant 
border warfare, while, at the same time, they were forced 
to support large bodies of foreign troops, more cruel and 
more destructive than the Turks themselves. ‘To such 
destitution were the common people reduced, that parr 
ents even sold their children to the infidels to save them 
from starvation. ‘The contributions in money, extorted 
by the Austrian government in one year, exceeded the 
amount of the tribute which had been exacted by the 
Turks in ten. Such was the condition of Hungary for 
the space of nearly two hundred years." 

The Archdukes of Austria were not content to wear 
the crown of Hungary by the election of the people. It 
was their aim, from the first, to make it the absolute prop- 
erty of their house. Ferdinand I. had already declared 
the crown hereditary, but he did not succeed in having 
this claim allowed by the nation. In order to secure the 
succession to his son, he caused him to be crowned in 
his own lifetime. His successors for one hundred and 
fifty years were forced to take the same precaution. In 
every case the form of election by the people was ob- 
served, and the prince was required to take the corona- 
tion oath which bound him to maintain the Hungarian 
constitution. ‘Thus the monarchy remained elective un- 
til the time of Leopold I. This prince had been crowned 
at Presburg in 1655, during the life of his father. Be- 








* See the representations of the grievances of the Hungarian nation 
made by the diets of 1559 and 1563. See also the letter addressed by the 
Bishop of Coldcza to Joseph I., through Baron Scalvinioni, 1703. — The 
Bina! ot of Prince Rakoczy, 1703.— Memoirs of Prince Rakéczy, by 
himself, 1739. 
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fore his coronation, the conditions upon which he was to 
receive the crown were offered him, according to cus- 
tom. He accepted and swore to them, and caused a 
diploma to be made of them and inserted in the public 
acts. All these conditions, like his predecessors, he had 
constantly violated; and at length, in 1687, at the close 
of a successful war with the Turks, of which, as usual, 
Hungary had borne the expense and the suffering, he felt 
himself strong enough to carry into effect the long-de- 
ferred project of his house. He knew, however, that he 
was to encounter no slight obstacle in the resistance of the 
Hungarian nobles, the patriotism and courage of many of 
whom he had already proved. He provided against this 
difficulty beforehand. Immediately before he summoned 
the diet that was to sanction this change in the consti- 
tution of the kingdom, the discovery of a fabulous con- 
spiracy against the government gave him an excuse for 
ridding himself of all those whose courage or patriot- 
ism might offer hindrance to his designs. A court was 
opened at Debreczin, presided over by Caraffa, a name 
more infamous than that of Jeffreys, and here, under the 
most horrible tortures, numberless victims perished. The 
trials were conducted secretly ; the public never knew of 
what the sufferers were accused, or on what evidence 
they were condemned. A yet more terrible tribunal was 
established at Epéries. Caraffa repaired thither, and to 
this bar were dragged, from every part of the kingdom, 
all whose virtue rendered them suspected, or whose 
wealth offered a temptation to the cupidity of their 
judges.* A scaffold was erected in the midst of the 
city, where, from March to December, the executioners 
were kept constantly at work. ‘The following passage 
from the Histoire des Revolutions de Hongrie} will 
give the reader some idea of the horrors of this 
time : — 

‘There were seen in this city thirty men, dressed in green, 
all executioners, or servants of executioners, employed in ad- 





* See Fessler, Die Geschichten der Ungern. 

t A very valuable work, written by a Hungarian, in the French lan- 
uage, published in 1739. The Hungarians commonly write in French, 
erman, or Latin, when they desire to give their works a European circu- 

lation. In the eighteenth century, prior to the time of Maria Theresia, 
they used French in preference to German. 
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ministering the torture, in beheading, breaking on the wheel, and 
quartering. Dragoons traversed the country, to seek for persons 
of condition, whether Catholics or Protestants. These were 
seized, some in the church, some in the streets, others in 
their houses, wherever they could be found. It was in vain that 
some alleged their innocence, and that others had recourse to the 
amnesty which they had received for past offences. They were 
cast into dungeons, and underwent the torture, ordinary and 
extraordinary, to compel them to avow the crime of which they 
were accused, and to declare their accomplices. ..... The 
sons, brothers, and relations of those who were thus tortured 
cast themselves at the feet of Caraffa, to conjure him to follow, 
at least, some rules prescribed by the laws of the country, or 
any others which are in use among Christians.” 

Caraffa referred them to the court of Vienna. Here 
they found a gracious hearing, and received promises of 
mercy for their friends; but the executions continued, 
and when the petitioners returned to Epéries, it was to 
find those whose pardon they thought they had obtained 
already dead, or to have their remonstrances unheeded by 
the judges, who had been furnished with private instruc- 
tions. 

It was under these circumstances, that Leopold sum- 
mond the diet of Hungary to crown “the most serene 
Archduke Joseph, as their hereditary lord and king.” It 
was not in the power of the Hungarians to disregard 
this summons. The troops of the emperor occupied all 
the fortified places of Hungary and Transylvania, and the 
scaffold at Epéries remained standing even to the day of 
the coronation. Yet, with all this, the diet did not yield 
without a remonstrance. In their reply to the king’s de- 
mand, they first set forth the grievances of the nation, 
and demanded the withdrawal of the foreign troops. 
They then expressed their willingness to elect the Arch- 
duke Joseph according to the ancient forms, but declined 
to acknowledge him as theis hereditary king. ‘The court 
now made use of every art to win the diet to consent. 
Every thing was promised. ‘The patriotic members were 
bribed with assurances of the speedy redress of the 
grievances of the nation; the selfish, with the promise 
of office and emolument for themselves. But there were 
among them still men who were not to be blinded by 
falsehood, and who were unassailable by motives of fear 
or interest. Among the most distinguished and the most 
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influential was the Count Drascowich, who held the office 
of Judex Curie, Grand Judge of the kingdom. This 
nobleman fell suddenly dead on quitting a banquet 
where he had just received a letter from the hands of a‘ 
messenger from the king. The servants of Austria saw 
in his death the just judgment of Heaven on the head of 
the opposer of the will of royalty. The Hungarians gave 
it another interpretation. 

The diet at length succumbed to the wishes of the 
king. But his triumph was only partial. The states 
yielded their consent only on conditions from which they 
firmly refused to depart. They stipulated, first, that in 
case of the failure of male heirs of the house of Haps- 
burg, the Hungarian nation should recover its rights over 
the crown, and the kingdom should become once more 
elective. ‘The second condition was, that the king should 
still be obliged to take the oath to maintain the consti- 
tution, and that the people of Hungary “should preserve, 
under the hereditary monarchy, all the privileges, immu- 
nities, rights, customs, and liberties, which they had en- 
joyed under the elective monarchy.” ‘The emperor as- 
sented to these stipulations, requiring only the exception 
from the chapter of their privileges of the thirty-first ar- 
ticle of the Golden Bull, which gave to the nobles the 
right of armed resistance, without incurring the penalties 
of treason, in case of an open attack on their liberties by 
the king. This article was rescinded. On the 9th of 
December, 1687, the ceremony of the coronation took 
place. Thus did the crown of Hungary become heredi- 
tary in the House of Hapsburg. 

Charles IIL, the successor of Joseph, had no son. By 
the terms of the act of the diet of Presburg, of 1687, the 
crown must therefore become, at his death, once more 
elective. This prince had reigned with somewhat more 
moderation than his predecessors. He had, indeed, like 
them, infringed the laws and trifled with the interests of 
Hungary, but his government had been less insupportably 
cruel than theirs, This comparative clemency of the 
reigning prince, and yet more, the dread of the civil 
wars which would result from a contested succession, in- 
duced the Hungarian nation to give their consent to the 
Pragmatic Sanction, by which the right of succession was 
assured to the daughters of Charles and their descend- 
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ants. By the terms of the Pragmatic Sanction, the suc- 
cession was to be transmitted in the order of primogeni- 
ture, and without division of the kingdom. It was ac- 
cepted by the Hungarians only on the same conditions 
that were attached to the act of 1687. The sacred crown 
of Hungary was not to be carried out of the kingdom, 
and no prince was to assume it until he had taken the 
oath to observe and maintain the laws, customs, privi- 
leges, &c., of the kingdom. ‘This instrument was guar- 
anteed by all the principal powers of Europe. Hungary 
alone was faithful to the engagement. We need not 
dwell here on that celebrated scene, better known than 
any other passage in Hungarian history, where, in the 
place of labored harangues, the flash of sabres, and the 
emphatic words, “ Vitam et sanguinem,’* answered the 
appeal of the betrayed and deserted queen. 

Maria Theresia was the first of her house who can be 
said to have ascended the Hungarian throne by the free 
choice of the nation. In her reign, for the first time since 
the accession of the House of Austria, a sentiment of 
loyalty to their sovereign sprang up in the breasts of the 
Hungarian people. ‘They entertained for their queen that 
affection which generous minds feel towards those whom 
they have benefited. Maria Theresia was not insensible 
to the devotion of her people. But the gratitude of the 
woman could not overcome the selfishness of the despot. 
She expressed her sense of her obligations to the Hun- 
garians in every way in which she could do so without 
any sacrifice of her convenience, or of the schemes of ab- 
solute dominion never lost sight of by any sovereign of 
the Austrian dynasty. She pursued these schemes with 
a prudence unknown to her predecessors. She avoided 
giving any violent shock to the national feeling of the 
Magyars by a direct attack upon their institutions; she 
won them by fair words and lavish encomiums, which a 
generous and confiding people, unused to even so much 
consideration for their rights as they received from her, 
accepted as if they had been substantial benefits. Even 
in the promotion of measures really advantageous to the 
kingdom, Maria Theresia took care to bring herself a step 





*« For,” says the Hungarian historian, Fessler, “ the highest enthusiasm 
is only strong in deeds, not rich in words.” 
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nearer to the accomplishment of her designs. She put 
forth decrees of her own authority, without the concur- 
rence of the diet; as, for example, those regulating the 
urbarial relations, which the nobles, in consideration of 
their manifest justice and expediency, accepted, notwith- 
standing the illegal manner of their promulgation. 
Joseph IL, the son and successor of Maria Theresia, 
was a man of more activity of intellect and greater in- 
dividuality of character than often fall to the lot of 
princes in modern times. He possessed, together with 
these qualities, an obstinate and imperious temper. He 
had been carefully educated by a Hungarian tutor, a man 
of extensive learning and enlightened views, and had 
thus acquired certain philanthropic and liberal ideas, 
which, engrafted on his original disposition, and forced 
to reconcile themselves with his schemes of usurpation, 
made him a strange compound of tyrant and reformer. 
From the commencement of his reign, he declared his 
intention of governing by his own absolute authority. 
He disdained to receive the crown from the Hungarian 
nation, and refused to take the oath of fidelity to the 
laws. His reign was one continued contest with the 
Hungarian people. He decreed the entire subversion of 
their ancient constitution and laws, which he would re- 
place by model institutions of his own. He gave the 
Hungarians three years in which to learn the German 
Janguage, at the expiration of which time, no man could 
hold an office or serve his country in any capacity who 
had not made himself master of that tongue. The Hun- 
garians resisted, by petitions, by remonstrances, and by 
the refusal of subsidies. At length they spoke a language 
to which he was forced to listen. The contest ended, as 
all former contests of this sort had ended, in the defeat of 
the usurper. Joseph was forced to cancel the work of 
his whole reign. He revoked all his decrees, and de- 
clared that the kingdom was to be regarded, in respect 
to its political institutions, as standing in the same posi- 
tion as when he began his reign. He announced his in- 
tention of assembling the diet. He promised to submit 
to the ceremony of coronation, and to take the oath of 
allegiance to the Hungarian constitution. He restored 
the regalia of Hungary to the charge of the nation. But 
he was not destined to wear these emblems of royalty by 
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their gift. On the day when the sacred crown of St. 
Stephen was received at Buda, in the midst of universal 
acclamations and the roar of cannon, the monarch lay 
dead in his palace at Vienna. 

Leopold, the brotber of Joseph, warned by the example 
of his predecessor, began his reign with voluntary assur- 
ances to the Hungarian people of his earnest intention 
to govern according to the laws. He immediately con- 
vened the diet, the first which had been called for twenty- 
five years. He was solemnly crowned according to the 
ancient customs, and took the oath to maintain the con- 
stitution. But this was not deemed by the nation a suf- 
ficient guarantee for the safety of their institutions. The 
diet, accordingly, passed a number of decrees, defining 
the powers and duties of the king, and the rights of the 
nation. ‘These decrees contained nothing new. All the 
articles already made part of the law of the kingdom. 
But the diet deemed it essential, in view of the danger 
which the liberties of Hungary had so recently incurred, 
that these statutes should be once more solemnly con- 
firmed by the diet, and receive the royal sanction. Of 
these acts we will cite some of the most important : — 


** Articles 2 and 3. Within six months after the death of the 
king, his successor shall be crowned at Presburg, and shall take 
the oath to observe the laws, liberties, and privileges of the king- 
dom.” 

‘Art. 10. Hungary is a free and independent kingdom, in 
no way subordinate to any other people or kingdom, and is to be 
governed by its lawfully crowned king, not according to the cus- 
toms of the other hereditary dominions, but according to its own 
laws, rights, and customs.” 

*“ Art. 12. The right of making, repealing, and interpreting 
the laws belongs to the lawfully crowned king, and to the states 
of the realm in the diet assembled, conjointly; and this right 
cannot be exercised except in the diet of the nation. The king 
shall never attempt to govern by edicts or patents, which, more- 
over, it shall not be lawful for any authorities to receive, except 
where such patents are merely designed for the more effectual 
publication of ordinances legally enacted.” 

“‘ Art. 19. The impost shall never be levied by the king, but 
freely voted by the diet.” 


It was likewise decreed, that the diet was for the fu- 
ture to be assembled every three years, and oftener, if 
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the public welfare demanded it. The right of free dis- 
cussion was likewise asserted. The sacred crown of the 
kingdom was to be kept in the castle of Buda, and never 
to be taken thence without the consent of the diet. 

Thus, in 1790, the fundamental laws of the kingdom 
of Hungary were solemnly reénacted by the diet, and 
confirmed by the king. 

But the diet of 1790 did not confine its labors to the 
confirmation of the ancient laws, or the defence of na- 
tionality. From this period we are to behold the Hun- 
garian nation under a new aspect. Hitherto we have 
seen the nobility of the country successfully contending 
for the preservation of their chartered rights and _privi- 
leges against the usurpations of Austria. We are now to 
see them engaging with equal energy and resolution in a 
yet nobler contest. The attack which Joseph II. had 
made on the constitution of Hungary had, in the course 
of the discussions which it excited, turned the attention 
of the nation back upon the earlier ‘periods of their his- 
tory, and roused inquiry into the original nature and de- 
sign of their institutions. In this investigation it was 
impossible for the Hungarians not to become aware that 
these institutions had not only been tampered with and 
defaced by Austrian policy, but that many abuses had 
been suffered to creep into them, with the connivance of 
the nation itself, whether from the example of neigh- 
bouring countries, or the exigencies of barbarous times. 
They perceived, moreover, that many customs which, in 
their origin, had been reasonable and convenient, were 
now wholly unsuited to the needs of the age, and were 
inconsistent with the prosperity and advancement of the 
nation. ‘They became sensible, above all, that the posi- 
tion in which the privileged classes stood with regard ‘to 
the great body of the people was an unjust one, and 
wholly at variance with those principles of liberty and 
universal equality which lay at the foundation of their 
political constitution. With a people possessed of so 
high a sense of honor as the Magyars, to perceive this 
injustice was to resolve to repair it. Of this liberal 
movement in Hungary, whose first public demonstra- 
tion was made in the diet of 1790, De Gerando thus 
speaks : — 

“From this time they [the patriots of Hungary] declared 
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that, in a modern state, liberty ought to be the portion, not of a 
few, but of all. They asserted that the old word privileges ought 
to be abolished, to be replaced by a word applicable to all, — 
rights. ‘This comprehension of their epoch led them to accom- 
plish an unexampled act, to give to the world the new spectacle 
which now meets our eyes; — an aristocracy demolishing, of its 
own accord, stone by stone, the aristocratic edifice; a nobility, 
under the eyes of an inert government, taking the initiative in 
pronouncing the word of civil equality, and pursuing its task with 
order and perseverance, in spite of all obstacles.” — De l’ Esprit 
Public en Hongrie, p. 96. 


The conduct of the Hungarian reformers is rendered 
yet more worthy of admiration by the fact, that no dis- 
content on the part of the peasants themselves liad 
called the attention of the nobles to the question of their 
wrongs. The reformers of Hungary were led by their 
own sense of justice, without any external impulse, to 
undertake the work of the emancipation and elevation of 
the people. But, while it was conceded by all that a 
change must take place in the relations between the peo- 
ple and their manorial lords, the manner in which this 
change was to be effected was matter for grave consider- 
ation. The most ardent reformers proposed the immedi- 
ate abolition of the urbarial dues, without compensation 
to the proprietor, declaring it to be a simple reparation of 
an ancient injustice. Others were of opinion that such 
an act would be inconsistent with the rights of property, 
since the dues paid by the peasant were simply a form of 
rent for the use of the land. ‘The subject was submitted 
to a committee, who were instructed to report upon it at 
the next assembly of the diet. Other committees were 
appointed to report on the reform of the administration, 
on the education of the people, on the liberty of the press, 
and on the national grievances. 

The same diet passed ‘many laws renewing and con- 
firming the ancient laws, which established entire freedom 
of religious faith. 

Leopold, on closing the diet, renewed his assurances to 
the nation, of his intention to govern according to the 
constitution. He did not live long enough either to give 
proof of his sincerity, or to disappoint the expectations 
of the nation. He died in February, 1792, and was fol- 
lowed to the tomb by the deep regrets of his people. 
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The moderation which he had shown in his short reign 
had done much to appease the minds of his Hungarian 
subjects, and they were prepared to receive his son and suc- 
cessor with very different feelings from those with which 
they had looked forward to his own accession to the throne. 
The first acts of the young prince seemed to justify their 
confidence. He convened the diet at Buda within six- 
teen days after his father’s death, and offered the assem- 
bled states the assurance of his intention to respect their 
institutions and laws. 


**] will myself,” said he, “‘ be the most diligent guardian of the 
constitution. Rest assured that my will shall always be subject- 
ed to the law, and that, in all my aims, I will be guided only by 
justice, honor, and confidence in the Hungarian people.” * 


The royal propositions addressed to the diet confirmed 
the favorable impressions with which the nation already 
regarded their young king. ‘The first two articles inter- 
preted the diploma of the coronation in a manner favor- 
able to the constitution. The king then called the atten- 
tion of the diet to the subjects left undecided at their last 
meeting, and concluded with a request for subsidies and 
the augmentation of the army. The diet, eager to ex- 
press its confidence in the sovereign, immediately voted 
the increase of the army, and a subsidy of four millions, 
to be paid by the nobles. This done, they were proceed- 
ing to transact the business of the nation, when the king 
suddenly dissolved the diet. ‘The most important affairs, 
and among them the contemplated reform, were left un- 
completed. He did not fail, however, to renew his prom- 
ises of governing according to the constitution : — 


“1 go from you richer than I came among you; but not by 
reason of the subsidies I have received from you. ‘These belong 
to the state, not to me. That which I call my own, that in the 
possession of which I place my happiness, is your affection. The 
kingdom I have received by inheritance, but this love and mutu- 
al confidence is my own work and yours. I will never cease 
from my sincere and zealous exertions for the good of our com- 
mon fatherland Bear to your fellow-citizens the sol- 
emn assurance that, always mindful of my pledged faith, I will be 
the true guardian and fulfiller of the laws.” 7 





* Fessler, Die Geschichten der Ungern, 10ter Bd., 8. 658. 
t Ibid., 10ter Bd., 8. 660. 
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The diet was summoned again in November, 1796. 
The expenses of the war with France forced the king to 
ask his Hungarian subjects for supplies. On this occa- 
sion he dispensed with all circumlocution. ‘The royal 
propositions simply contained a demand for troops and 
money. In addition to the subsidies which had been vot- 
ed at the last diet, the Hungarians had testified their af- 
fection for their young king by large voluntary offerings. 
The sum of the contributions in money and produce, 
which had in this way been furnished to the king since 
the last assembly of the diet, amounted to more than 
fourteen millions of guldens. 

The diet of 1796 again acceded to the demands of the 
king. They granted him large supplies in money, and 
fifty thousand recruits for the army, on the condition that 
these should be incorporated only into Hungarian regi- 
ments, and should be commanded by Hungarian officers. 
The diet had trusted that, when they had fulfilled the wish- 
es of the king, he would show himself ready to listen to 
the “representations” of the nation. These expectations 
were disappointed. The diet was dissolved before any 
thing had been done for the interests of the country. It was 
summoned again in 1802. Peace had been declared; the 
hopes of the nation revived. The king, in his opening 
speech, informed the diet that, peace being established, 
he was now ready to advise with them on matters touch- 
ing the public welfare. He expressed his sense of the 
. generosity of the Hungarian nation, and assured them 
that the recollection of their devotion would never be ex- 
tinguished in his heart. “ And now,” said he, “ that peace 
is concluded, I wish to bestow my cares on this country, 
which, by its extent, its resources, and the noble character 
of the people, is the chief bulwark of the empire.” This 
was the preface to a declaration that the royal treasury 
was empty, and that it concerned the Hungarian honor 
that the crown should not be left without defence. 
“ Peace,” said he, “can be maintained only by a state 
of preparation for war.” The demands of the king were 
again granted, but no longer in the same spirit of affec- 
tion and loyalty as formerly. Distrust began to take 
possession of the nation, as they saw their grievances un- 
attended to, and the most important reforms delayed. A 
number of measures which had been discussed and ac- 
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cepted by the diet were prevented from passing into law, 
for want of the royal sanction. The diet separated with 
a feeling of deep dissatisfaction. 'The same scenes were 
repeated in the diets of 1805 and 1807. The confidence 
of the Hungarians in their king was shaken, but appeals to 
Hungarian honor and loyalty had not yet lost their effect 
upon them. They again voted the required supplies, 
again presented their grievances, and again saw the con- 
sideration of them deferred. 

But though the Hungarians had so little reason to 
place confidence in their king, their loyalty was still ca- 
pable of standing a severe proof. Napoleon, who was 
aware that the war against France was very unpopular 
in Hungary, and that great dissatisfaction prevailed in 
regard to the Austrian policy, addressed a proclamation to 
the Hungarian nation (May, 1809). He offered to es- 
tablish them as an independent kmgdom, if they would 
withdraw their allegiance from the emperor of Austria, 
and assist the French in the overthrow of that empire. 
But the high sense of honor of the Hungarians shrank 
from what had the appearance of treason. It was not in 
the season of danger that they would desert their king. 
The proposals of Napoleon were rejeeted. 

The return of peace, in 1815, left the Hungarians at 
leisure to devote themselves to the internal improvement 
of their country, and to prosecute the reforms begun in 
1790, of which the enlightened portion of the nation felt 
more and more the necessity. ‘The Hungarians had now 
reason to expect some proof, on the part of their king, of 
that affection and gratitude, of whose expression he had 
been so lavish in the season of danger. But the return 
of peace gave the Austrian cabinet, likewise, opportu- 
nity to unfold its plans. Francis, now feeling himself 
firmly seated on his imperial throne, resolved thenceforth 
to reign in Hungary without the assistance of the diet. 
The convention of this assembly having been delayed 
beyond the preseribed time, the counties addressed let- 
ters to the king, representing the urgent wants of the 
nation, and declaring that the public welfare absolutely 
demanded the convocation of the national assembly. 
These letters remained unanswered. The circulars which 
the congregations, or county assemblies, addressed to 
each other were seized and suppressed. While affairs 
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were in this position, the empire was threatened with 
new disturbances on the side of Italy. It was necessary 
to strengthen the army and replenish the treasury. As 
formerly, it is in Hungary that these supplies are to be 
sought, but it is not, as formerly, by the free gift of the 
people that they are to be furnished. The emperor, by 
the advice of his cabinet, resolved to levy the required 
supplies by his own absolute authority. ‘There were not 
wanting in the royal council men who had courage and 
firmness enough to oppose the opinion of the majority 
and the wishes of the king. Német, who held the office 
of Director causarum regalium in Hungary, expressed 
himself with true Magyar frankness. He declared in the 
royal presence, that the king would violate the constitu- 
tion of Hungary and his own royal oath, if he suffered 
himself to be led by his Austrian counsellors to these 
rash and illegal measures. “ Do you forget,” exclaimed 
the king, “that I am emperor and king, and that your 
head is at my disposal?” “TI know it well,” replied the 
Hungarian, “ but the liberty of my country and the honor 
of my king are dearer to me than my life.” The coun- 
sel of injustice and aggression prevailed. The levying of 
recruits was ordered, and the increase of the impost 
to four millions of florins. Hungary did not submit 
quietly to this invasion of her rights. The counties re- 
fused compliance. Imperial commissioners were then 
appointed, who were to carry into effect the royal com- 
mands. It was in vain. The news spread rapidly 
through the country, and everywhere excited the most 
lively indignation. All possible embarrassments were 
thrown in the way of the commissioners. They could 
with great difficulty obtain horses for their journeys. At 
their approach, the public functionaries laid down their 
offices and disappeared. ‘This passive opposition was 
encountered everywhere. In some counties it took a yet 
more decided character. In the end, Francis was forced 
to yield, as Joseph had been; he had outraged the feel- 
ings of his subjects to no purpose. However reluctantly, 
he found himself constrained to convene the diet in 
1825. 

At the opening of the diet Francis endeavoured, by a 
conciliatory speech, to appease the resentments of the as- 
sembly. But the members were not satisfied. They re- 
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quired the names of the traitors who had misled the king 
by their counsels. One of the magnates, being prosecuted 
for the freedom of his expressions, all the deputies sup- 
ported him, and declared that he had expressed the sen- 
timents of all. The prosecution was withdrawn. The 
deputies then addressed to the king a representation of 
the grievances of the nation. To the long list of ancient 

iefs were now added the recent attempt to levy money 
without the consent of the diet, and the acts of violence 
committed by the royal commissioners. Francis, in his 
reply, began with reproving the deputies for bringing for- 
ward their own grievances, before considering the royal 
proposition on the subject of the impost. He declared 
that he would protect the faithful subjects who had exe- 
cuted his will. Atthe same time, he expressed regret for 
what had occurred, but justified it by the plea of neces- 
sity. In conclusion, he left the question of the impost 
to the decision of the diet.. This body, before acceding 
to his demands, required and obtained of the king 4 re- 
newed confirmation of the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom. He bound himself never more to raise money with- 
out the concurrence of the diet, and engaged to convoke 
this assembly every three years. On their part, the states 
voted to raise the amount of the impost to four millions. 

The national assembly, dissolved in 1827, was to be 
convoked anew in 1830. This was not done without 
great reluctance on the part of the Austrian cabinet, which 
perceived with apprehension the effect that the events 
which took place in France in July of that year had pro- 
duced on the Hungarians. But it was necessary to raise 
subsidies ;_and it was no time to revolt the minds of the 
people, at the moment when the country was resounding 
with enthusiastic expressions of its sympathy with the 
triumph, in a neighbouring state, of the cause of consti- 
tutional rights over despotism. The diet was therefore 
convened. But the king, at the same time, gave notice 
that, after a short session devoted to the consideration of 
the most urgent affairs, it would be dissolved, to be con- 
vened again the following year. ‘The diet met on the 
11th of September. ‘The king required the raising of re- 
cruits, and, the late events having somewhat lessened his 
confidence in the success of arbitrary measures, he ac- 
companied his demand with all those flattering expres- 
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sions which the Austrian kings of Hungary were accus- 
tomed to bestow so liberally on their subjects as often as 
they stood in need of them, and which had but too much 
effect on a people highly sensitive on the point of nation- 
al honor, and devotedly loyal, whenever their duty to 
their country did not come in collision with their defer- 
ence for their king. ‘The diet acceded to the royal de- 
mands. It voted the recruits, with the usual stipula- 
tion, that they should be placed in Hungarian regiments, 
and should be commanded by Hungarian officers. The 
king replied evasively, that the Hungarians should be 
placed in these regiments, in preference to any other in- 
habitants of the empire. The diet refused to vote for the 
raising of the recruits without some more positive assur- 
ance. ‘The emperor had recourse to the Palatine, and 
desired him to use his personal influence to overcome the 
resistance of the diet. 

The Archduke Joseph, called to the dignity of Palatine 
in 1796, at the age of twenty, had filled his difficult post 
of mediator between the king and the people with great 
discretion. If he had been the independent king of 
Hungary, the nation might have found in him one of the 
wisest and most patriotic of its princes, and, under the 
auspices of an administration, prudent, and, at the same 
time, liberal, might have followed, with sure steps, the 
path of political reform, and have taken, once more, a 
high place among the powers of Europe. As it was, 
placed as mediator between a people jealous of its lib- 
erties, and a sovereign watchful for an occasion to sub- 
vert them, — a sovereign to whom he owed, at the same 
time, the respect of a subject and the affection of a broth- 
er, — Joseph was forced to guide himself by a system of 
compromises, and, not unfrequently, to play on the gen- 
erous feelings which he knew so well how to excite. 
The Hungarians, on their part, knew, or believed, that 
the regard which the Archduke Joseph had displayed for 
their interests had lessened his favor with the imperial 
court. He had, then, suffered for them. 'They repaid 
him with an enthusiastic affection, and the Palatine not 
seldom won from their gratitude concessions which he 
would in vain have expected from their compliance. On 
the present occasion, called upon by the court for aid in 
an attempted encroachment on the rights of Hungary, he 
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felt that it was on this attachment for his person that he 
could alone rely for success. He addressed the diet in a 
speech skilfully framed, which concluded with these 
words : —“ Let, then, the states, in remembrance of thirty- 
five years of services, of efforts consecrated to this king- 
dom, which I proudly regard as my country, and in con- 
sideration of my position as mediator between the king 
and the nation, — let the states, I say, consent to show 
me some manifestation of their gratitude, by withdraw- 
ing their motion.” These words did not fail of their in- 
tended effect. The recruits were voted; the condition was 
withdrawn. In three days, the king dissolved the diet. 

But the nation was no longer to be trifled with. The 
necessity for reform was, every day, more strongly and 
more extensively felt. The interval between the dissolu- 
tion of the diet of 1830 and the assembling of that of 
1832, was not lost by the patriots of Hungary. They 
employed it in determining on the measures of reform to 
be introduced at the next diet, and in concerting their 
plan of action. ‘The condition of the peasantry was felt 
to be the subject which most urgently demanded atten- 
tion. One of the most zealous advocates of the cause of 
the people was found in Count Széchényi, one of the 
large landed proprietors of the kingdom. He prepared 
the way for the reception of the question of the emanci- 
pation of the peasantry, by a series of works, which had 
a great effect in enlightening the public mind. 

The Austrian cabinet, in the mean time, had not been 
idle. Having been reluctantly compelled to convene the 
diet, it took its own measures to put a check on the de- 
signs of the liberal party. It gave orders to its agents 
to leave no arts unemployed, and to spare no expense, to 
defeat the election of the liberal candidates.* These ef- 
forts were vain. The spirit of liberty and the virtue of 
the people resisted all attempts. The chamber of dep- 
uties was almost wholly composed of liberal members. 

The Austrian cabinet, too prudent to enter into open 
contest with a movement which was evidently becoming 
national, affected to adopt the views of the liberal party, 
hoping, by an apparent and partial acquiescence, to allay 





*See De Gerando, De [Esprit Public, p. 174, for the account of the elec- 
tions in the county of Bars. 
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the excitement of the public mind, and to restrain and di- 
rect a movement which it could not suppress. ‘The royal 
propositions, therefore, embodied some of the principal 
measures of reform projected by the liberals. Among the 
most important of the subjects to which the attention of 
the diet was called, were the creation of the urbarial 
code, delayed since 1790, the reform of the judiciary, 
and a more equitable division of the imposts. 
Notwithstanding the enthusiasm for liberty which per- 
vaded the Hungarian people, and the generous ardor with 
which her enlightened patriots approached the work of 
reform, it is not to be supposed that measures, involving 
important changes in the constitution of the country, 
were passed without encountering opposition. ‘This op- 
position sprang from two very different sources. It arose, 
on the one hand, from the conservative spirit of the elder 
magnates, old Magyar patriots, who regarded the institu- 
tions of their country with a superstitious affection, and 
in whose eyes it was a sacrilege to lay a finger on one 
stone of this venerable edifice. The organ of this party, 
composed of men who had been the patriots of twenty 
years before, and to whom it is impossible to refuse our 
respect, was Dessewfly. “ In my youth,” cried the vener- 
able noble, “I defended my country against the usur- 
pations of Austria; in my old age, I will defend her 
against the ingratitude of her sons.” The other and 
more dangerous source of opposition which the plans of 
the reform party encountered, arose from the influence of 
the Austrian cabinet. This government, true to its con- 
stant principle, Divide et impera, while it gave apparent 
countenance to one party, lent its real support to the 
other. It was not ill pleased to see these impracticable 
Hungarian magnates engaged in a contest for their in- 
stitutions with their own countrymen, and those forces 
divided which had hitherto been concentrated in the 
defence of Hungarian nationality against Austrian en- 
croachment. ‘Thus, while affecting to take the initiative 
in the reforms contemplated by the liberal members of 
the diet, the Austrian government opposed the success of 
these measures with all the weight of its influence. It 
was no longer as in those times when the monarchs 
found their interest in raising the condition of the com- 


mon people. In this nineteenth century, it is not the 
41* 
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king who shields his prerogatives against the encroach- 
ments of an ambitious nobility ; it is king and aristoc- 
racy who tremble together, before the advance of a new 
power, which threatens them both with extinction. 

But the cause of liberty was not without its advocates 
in the upper house. The younger magnates," with the 
exception of those who held places under the govern- 
ment, shared warmly in the liberal spirit of the time, and, 
with the generous ardor of youth, were ready to make 
any sacrifice which the welfare of their country demand- 
ed. At their head was the noble Széchényi, who sup- 
ported the cause of freedom and justice with the double 
power of eloquence and reason. It was he who gave 
the first blow to the peculiar privileges of the aristocratic 
class. He brought forward a preject for a suspension 
bridge between Pest and Buda. He proposed that all 
who passed this bridge, whether peasant or noble, should 
be subjected to the toll. This question assumed impor- 
tance from the principle involved in it. The exemption 
from all public charges was one of the most cherished 
privileges of the nobles. It was a question in which their 
pride was more concerned than their pecuniary interest. 
Széchényi knew how to combat the pride of the Magyars 
by calling on their generosity. 


** Do you call it a privilege,” said he, “to be debarred from 
contributing to the advancement of your country? Is it a priv- 
ilege to be obliged to devote your wealth only to your own selfish 





* The diet of Hungary is composed of two chambers, or “ tables,” as they 
are there called. 

At the first table sit the dignitaries of the church and the state, and the 
titled nobility, or magnates. This table’is presided over by the Palatine. 

The second table is composed of the deputies of the counties. Each 
county sends two deputies. The royal cities, and certain chapters and 
srivileged districts, send also their deputies to the diet. These, however, 

efore the extension of representation in 1848, had but one collective vote. 
Croatia sent three deputies to the diet, one of which sat in the upper and 
two in the lower house. The chamber of magnates did not form a part of 
the ancient constitution of Hungary. Before the accession of the Arch- 
dukes of Austria, the diets were held in the open air, and all the noble in- 
habitants of the country had a right to be present at them, and take part in 
the deliberations. The foreign government found its account in raising 
up a class whose interests were separated from those of the main body of 
the nation. The “second table,” or chamber of deputies, is still called, by 
distinction, “the States.’’ The initiative belongs to the king and the 
second table of the diet. The deputies are bound to vote according to the 
instructions of their constituents, and can be recalled if they fail to satisfy 
them. 
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gratification, while your country languishes in perpetual poverty ? 
Will you build houses, and plant trees, and lay oyt walks through 
your grounds, while the country has neither roads, nor public 
buildings, nor navigation, nor commerce? After all, what is the 
question before you? Are you called to sacrifice your constitu- 
tion to a foreign power? No; it is yourselves who are to pro- 
nounce the decision. The right to give ourselves laws, the right 
to restrain our own liberties, is not that, in itself, the highest lib- 
erty!” 


The measure was carried. The diet then proceed- 
ed to pass several other laws, which touched yet more 
nearly the prerogatives of the aristocracy. 'The constitu- 
tional right of the noble to be exempted from arrest, ex- 
cept on a charge of high treason, was abolished. The 
judicial power was taken from the lord of the manor. 
The peasant received the right of instituting a suit 
against a noble, and even against his own manorial lord. 
It was especially to the improvement of the peasantry 
that the diet of 1832-36 devoted its energies. The right 
of free migration, which had been repeatedly adjudged to 
the peasant by former diets, and had as often fallen into 
disuse, was confirmed. The amount of land which he 
had a right to hold for his own use was increased; the 
vexatious exactions, known by the name of the little 
tithes, abolished ; and the robot, or soccage labor, 
reduced to fifty-two days in the year. The most import- 
ant measure was that which decreed to the peasant the 
right of redeeming the tized (tithes) and robot (cor- 
vées or soccage-work), by means of contracts passed 
between him and the manorial proprietor, and of thus 
becoming the owner of the soil he tilled.* In addition 
to these important measures, the diet of 1832 passed sev- 
eral bills for internal improvements. This diet was not, 
however, content with providing only for the material 
wants of the country. ‘I'he friends of reform had long 
been desirous of establishing a system of public instruc- 
tion. They had repeatedly called the attention of the 
government to this subject, but always without effect. 
The representations offered by the present diet were not 
more successful. ‘The education of the people was too 





* Many proprietors had already made contracts of this kind with their 
peasants, though the only security for their fulfilment was the good faith of 
the parties. 
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dangerous a power to be trusted in the hands of reform- 
ers; and the Austrian cabinet, emboldened by the sup- 
port of the conservative party in the upper house, felt 
itself strong enough to venture on open acts of opposition 
to the views of the liberal party. ‘This conduct of the 
government called forth the liveliest indignation in the 
chamber of deputies. 


“The government,” said Bezerédy, “ sins against its own con- 
science in refusing to permit us to secure instruction to our chil- 
dren and our fellow-countrymen. But patience has its limits. 
Let the government look to its acts. Its conduct forces the na- 
tion to rely on itself. I call upon you, then, [ call upon the whole 
nation, to unite in paying to our country this most necessary 
duty ; ; to unite in fulfilling a sublime, a haly work, that of elevat- 
ing the people.” 

** Let us thank the government,” said Deak, “ let us thank the 
government. ‘There are among us those who cherish, if not a 
full confidence, at least a hope, that the government is not hostile 
to the welfare of our country. But all the answers of the court 
have been calculated to dispel these illusions. Let us, then, 
thank the government, for illusion is the worst of evils. We ask 
of the government neither money nor counsel; we make no at- 
tempt on the royal prerogative ; we simply ask to be allowed to 
frame a law for the moral and material development of the 
people. And the government interferes to prevent us. But 
what will it gain by this interference ? In more than one heart 
will be planted the bitter conviction, that the Austrian govern- 
ment dreads the prosperity of Hungary, and labors to repress it. 
False calculations! Can there be a more short-sighted policy 
than to excite in us such bitter feelings, at the very moment of 
the dissolution of the diet, that we may communicate to our con- 
stituents these feelings, which will, in three years, again animate 
the representatives of the country? It is not necessary to be a 
prophet, to predict that this policy of the government will favor 
the development of the national faculties more than all poly- 
technic institutions.” 


The diet separated in May, 1836. The result of its la- 
bors fell short of the wishes and plans of the reformers, 
yet they must be regarded as having gained a signal 
victory. ‘This victory was not achieved without cost. 
Every triumph of truth and justice has had its martyrs. 

It was during the sitting of the diet of 1832-36, that 
the name of Kossuth was heard for the first time. He 
attended the diet as scribe for some of the deputies. He 
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had learned the art of short-hand writing, in order the 
better to qualify himself for making reports of the dis- 
cussions in the diet. ‘These reports he lithographed and 
circulated as a newspaper. The government declared 
the publication of the proceedings of the diet in this 
way to be illegal.* Kossuth then organized a society 
of young men, composed chiefly of the scribes who at- 
tended the deputies; these copied the journal by hand, 
and it was then transmitted to the subscribers through 
the post, in the form of a letter. These letters were 
seized in the post-office, and destroyed. This infringe- 
ment of their rights only served to rouse the indignation 
of the people, and to give celebrity to the journal. The 
papers were thenceforth carried by the county messen- 
gers, and delivered at the doors of the subscribers. After 
the closing of the diet, Kossuth continued to edit his 
journal, giving, in the place of the deliberations of the 
diet, the discussions in the county assemblies. This 
journal being interdicted by the government, Kossuth 
made application to the county of Pest, and was formal- 
ly authorized to continue it. 

The censorship of the press has never existed by law 
in Hungary, but, since the awakening of liberal ideas in 
that country, the Austrian government has exercised a 
censorship of the most formidable kind. It could not 
attack the publisher or author by process of law; but by 
a sudden act of arbitrary power, it cut off from the world 
the utterer of dangerous doctrines, and smothered his 
voice in the silence of the dungeon. Since the begin- 
ning of the present century, not less than forty Hun- 
garian patriots had met this fate. It was thus that Kos- 
suth was now dealt with. He was seized in the middle 
of the night, and consigned to a dungeon in Buda. ‘The 
government arrested, at the same time, the leaders of a 
debating society, formed by some young men, who met 
for the purpose of political and literary discussions. 





* It was of great importance to the government to prevent the — 
i 


tion of the debates in the diet. Every art was put in practice by the Aus- 
trian cabinet, to deceive the people in regard to the views of the opposi- 
tion party. Emissaries were employed to diffuse among the peasantry an 
impression that the nobles were unfriendly to their interests, and prevent- 
ed the benefits which their ‘ good father, the emperor,’ wished to bestow 
on them. Nothing could tend more effectually to disabuse them, than giv- 
ing publicity to the proceedings of the diet. 
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Among these was Lovassy, a young man of brilliant tal- 
ents and an ardent patriot. When the amnesty of 1840 
restored him to liberty, he was no longer to be recognized ; 
the horrors of the dungeon had deprived him of reason. 

Another victim of the vengeance of the government 
was the Baron Wesselényi. This nobleman was born 
of a family which had already made sacrifices to liberty. 
His ancestor, the Palatine, had defended the liberties of 
Hungary against the encroachments of Leopold, and 
would have lost his life on the scaffold, if he had not 
found refuge in Transylvania. The father of Wesselényi 
had sustained in his castle, for a whole day, the at- 
tack of a regiment of dragoons sent against him by 
Joseph II. His mother was a noble woman, who early 
impressed on his mind the principles of justice and 
benevolence. Wesselényi had long been an object of 
fear to the Austrian government. He possessed large 
estates both in Hungary and Transylvania; this gave 
him a right to sit in the diet of both kingdoms. 

The Transylvanians, not less attached to their liberties 
than the Hungarians, had seen them even more boldly 
infringed. The constitution of that kingdom requires 
that the king shall summon the diet every year. During 
the war with Napoleon, its convention had been sus- 
pended, and, after the return of peace, the Austrian 
cabinet still continued to govern the kingdom as a prov- 
ince of the empire. The dissatisfaction of the people 
was great. They watched with deep interest the move- 
ments of the patriots in the sister kingdom. ‘They had 
seen these succeed in forcing from the government the 
restoration of their political rights, after a suspension of 
thirteen years. ‘The news of the revolution of July, in 
Paris, which seemed at that time an event full of good 
augury for all who were engaged, whether openly or 
silently, in a struggle for their rights, spread rapidly 
through the country, and added to the popular excite- 
ment. It was then that Wesselényi appeared on the 
scene. He was a man peculiarly fitted to guide and 
control a popular movement. He possessed a vigorous 
intellect, improved by the highest degree of cultivation, 
invincible firmness, and a disinterestedness which his 
enemies have never impugned. He was not less endowed 
with all those qualities which possess a peculiar influ- 
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ence over the popular mind. To the prestige of high 
birth, he added the advantages of wealth, an imposing 
person, and a captivating eloquence. He possessed Her- 
culean strength, —a gift held in high respect by a simple 
and martial people,— and an intrepid, almost reckless 
courage, which shrank from no form of danger, now léad- 
ing him to brave the vengeance of a despotic govern- 
ment, now to put off alone at midnight in a frail boat, to 
save from the waters of the Danube the victims of an in- 
undation.* Wesselényi might as easily have roused the 
Szeklers and Magyarsof Transylvania to armed insur- 
rection, as to a constitutional vindication of their rights. 
But while he called them to action, he restrained their 
enthusiasm within the bounds of law. He passed 
rapidly through the country, haranguing the congrega- 
tions. He turned the excitement and unfixed purposes 
of the people to a single point. He brought the dif- 
ferent counties into communication with each other, and 
led them to combine to demand the restoration of their 
political rights. The people rose at his summons, and 
the counties unanimously demanded of the king the 
convocation of the diet. ‘The government did not ven- 
ture to refuse the demand. ‘The convocation of the 
diet was proclaimed. Wesselényi had gained a vic- 
tory over the Austrian cabinet; but one which they 
would not fail to make him expiate. With his ardent 
and fearless temper, he was not long in offering them 
an occasion. During the diet of 1832-36, at the 
time when the government was endeavouring, through 
its emissaries, to misrepresent the views of the liberal 
party, and to excite the jealousies and prejudices of 
the nobles in opposition to reform, Wesselényi, in the 
county meeting of Szathmar, detailed and explained the 
measures which were contemplated by the reform party. 
In the course of his speech, he spoke bitterly of the in- 
justice which the people suffered from the privileges of 
the aristocracy, and the check which the prosperity of 
the nation received from the policy of the government. 





* During the terrible inundation which took place on the breaking up of 
the ice in the Danube, in 1838,.it is said that Wesselényi saved the lives 
of not less than two hundred persons. He remained on the river for 
several days and nights, in an open boat, in continual danger from the 
masses of ice which were floating down the river. 
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Some of his expressions were pronounced to be treason- 
able, and he was condemned to three years’ imprison- 
ment. It was immediately after his noble exertions dur- 
ing the inundation, and while his name was on all lips, 
that this decree was carried into execution. Three years’ 
imprisonment in an Austrian dungeon is a sentence 
whose terrors, in this country, cannot be easily compre- 
hended. On a vigorous frame and energetic tempera- 
ment, like Wesselényi’s, the damp and squalor of the 
dungeon, the privation of light and air, seem to act even 
more powerfully than on frailer and more elastic consti- 
tutions. Ina year and a half, their work was done on 
Wesselényi. ‘The government had no longer any thing 
to apprehend from him. Blind and decrepit, he was per- 
mitted to leave his dungeon, on parole, to repair to Grafen- 
berg. He was finally released by the amnesty of 1840. 


‘It is with a noble serenity,” says De Gerando, “that Wes- 
selényi has borne the persecutions which have followed him. 
Proscribed for many years, broken by ‘moral and physical pain, 
he has been able at length to return to his country, and it is to 
her that, prematurely old through suffering, he consecrates his 
last wishes and his last thoughts.” * 


The diet was again convened in 1839. The Austrian 
cabinet had returned to its old policy. The royal prop- 
ositions contained no allusion to the topics which chief- 
ly occupied the public mind. The royal speech at the 
opening of the diet concluded with these words : — 


** As we have no greater desire than to testify to you, by our 
entire confidence, a love equal to that of our ancestors of glori- 
ous memory, so, likewise, we do not doubt, in any manner, of 
the zeal of our faithful states, nor of their eagerness to show 
themselves the worthy sons of those who have assured to the 
Hungarians the reputation of a generous nation. Among the 
subjects of which we shall treat with you, there is one which has 
its guarantee in the noble Hungarian character, since it tends to 
maintain the army in a condition worthy of its honor and glory.” 


This prefaced, after the ancient fashion of the Austrian 
kings of Hungary, a demand for subsidies. 

The first of the royal propositions demanded the rein- 
forcement of the army; the second, supplies for its sup- 
port. The only point affecting the interests of the coun- 





* La Transylvanie. 
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try, to which it called the attention of the diet, was the 
regulation of the course of the Danube. 

The liberal party did not, however, lose ground in the 
diet of 1839. Some new advantages were acquired for 
the peasant, and the privileges of the nobles were still 
further retrenched. The diet was dissolved on the 3d 
of May, 1840. ‘The government, convinced by the result 
of this diet, of the strength of the liberal party, returned 
once more into the path of concession. At the closing 
of the diet, an amnesty for political offences was pro- 
claimed. ‘I'he prosecutions were stopped, and the pris- 
oners set at liberty. Among these was Kossuth. He 
left his dungeon with his bodily frame wasted and en- 
feebled, but with his mental faculties unimpaired and his 
energy unsubdued. He was released in May, 1840. 
On the 12th of July, of the same year, appeared the first 
number of the Pesti Hirlap. It was published by the 
bookseller Heckenast. The name of the editor was 
concealed. Never, since the rise of periodical literature, 
did journalist exercise such a power as that swayed by 
the unknown editor of the Pesti Hirlap. He attacked 
wrong and injustice in whatever quarter they showed 
themselves. He not only maintained a contest with 
the government for the constitutional liberties of the 
kingdom, but brought to light all malpractices which 
took place in the administration of public affairs through- 
out the country. Abuses to which the diet had in vain 
attempted to bring a remedy, fell before the attacks of 
the Pesti Hirlap. The minute knowledge which the 
editor displayed of the affairs of every part of the king- 
dom, —the vigilance from which it seemed that nothing 
could be hid, — above all, his rigorous justice, — inspired 
both admiration and fear, and gave a force to his judg- 
ments which nothing could withstand. In six months 
after its first publication, this journal numbered eleven 
thousand subscribers. ‘These were of ,all classes and of 
allraces. It was sought with equal eagerness by the 
Slaves and the Germans, as by the Magyars. 

But with the increased diffusion of liberal opinions, 
the opposition to them strengthened, and was gradually 
assuming a more selfish character. It became apparent 
that the advocates of reform would not be content with 
merely removing the most flagrant abuses. When the 
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untitled nobility had laid down all the privileges which 
separated them from the common people, it was not to 
be supposed that the nation would see with indifference 
the enormous influence exerted in the state by a few fami- 
lies." Already some of the liberal party had recalled the 
fact that the chamber of magnates was an innovation 
introduced under the Austrian administration, and there 
were many indications that the titled aristocracy would 
be called on to make‘some sacrifices in their turn. Ex- 
perience has shown, again and again, that men who are 
capable, individually, of making the: greatest sacrifices, 
become selfish and tenacious as members of an order. 
The interests of the magnates of Hungary, and those of 
the emperor of Austria, became every day more closely 
intertwined. ‘There were still, however, among them, 
noble examples of patriotism and disinterestedness. 
Széchényi was still true to the principles of his youth. 
The name of Batthyanyi has been already consecrated 
by martyrdom. 

The diet was again convened for 1843. The Austrian 
cabinet had now abandoned the idea of intimidation, and 
returned to the line of policy it had adopted in 1882. 
The royal propositions called the attention of the diet to 
some of the principal measures of reform demanded by 
the liberal party. ‘The charge of defeating them was left 
to the upper house. The two parties in the state, that 
adverse and that favorable to reform, were already 
known by the names of the government party and the 
opposition. Among the opponents of reform were found 
all who held offices by the appointment of the crown, 
and likewise — with regret it must be spoken — the dig- 
nitaries of the Church, who gave their influence and their 
votes constantly on the side of the Austrian government. 
Meanwhile, the same means were put in requisition, as 
in the case of the former diet, to defeat the election of 
the liberal candidates. Money was not spared. All the 
influence of the government and of the conservative 
magnates was called into exercise. But without effect. 
The voice of the nation pronounced itself, with decision, 
for the liberal side. The party of reform had, as before, 
a very large majority in the lower house. New victories 





* Every member of a magnate family, after he has attained the age of 
twenty-four, has a right to a seat at the first table of the diet.— De Gerando. 
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were obtained for the cause of freedom. The most im- 
portant measure which was passed during this session of 
the diet was that which gave the peasant the right to 
become the possessor of landed property, without restric- 
tion. The law of 1836 had given him the power of ac- 
quiring the property of the land which he held as tenant, 
by means of contracts between himself and the manorial 
lord. The act of 1843 permitted him to become the own- 
er, by purchase, of noble property, as if himself noble. 
The advocates of this bill took the ground, that, by their 
ancient constitution, the peasant possessed this right, 
and that it was but a revival and confirmation of a law 
already existing, though long unrecognized. While this 
question was under debate, one of the members proposed, 
as an amendment, that this right should be extended 
only to such peasants as understood the Hungarian lan- 
guage; but he was instantly reminded by his colleagues, 
that “the law gave all the inhabitants of Hungary the 
title of Hungarians, and that all, having equally shed 
their blood for the defence of the country, had a right to 
share in the same advantages.” ‘The act was passed 
without any condition. It was likewise carried in the 
upper house, where it owed its success chiefly to the ex- 
ertions of Count Széchényi. 

Another very important measure, which likewise orig- 
inated at the second table, was carried during the diet of 
1843. This was a law by which all public functions were 
rendered accessible to the non-nobles. 

The liberal party could not, however, yet succeed in 
obtaining the passage of a law for the equal distribution 
of the taxes. It was in vain that Széchényi exerted all 
his eloquence. ‘This victory was still delayed. But, in 
the mean time, in anticipation of the law, great numbers 
of the liberal‘party caused themselves to be inscribed on 
the list of those subject to taxation. “ There is not a 
county,” says De Gerando, “in which the liberals have 
not, in crowds, given this proof of their patriotism.” * 





* Bezerédy was one of the first to set this honorable example. The fol- 
lowing letter, addressed to him by the peasants of the village of Bitske, in 
the county of Fejér, dated April 5, 1845, will give an idea of the character 
of the Hungarian peasantry, and the feeling which subsists between them 
and the nobles. In this county, the great majority of the inhabitants are 
of the Magyar race. 

“The patriotic act by which, faithful to holy and eternal justice, you 
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The chamber of deputies attempted several other meas- 
ures of reform, which were lost through the opposition of 
the upper house. Among these were, the abolition of the 
aviticitas, and the introduction of trial by jury. The 
states likewise passed some decrees favorable to Hun- 
garian commerce;* these having, with some difficulty, 
passed the upper house, were by the government “ defer- 
red to the next diet,’ —a common mode, with the Austri- 
an cabinet, of disposing of measures to which it does 
not venture to give a direct veto. ‘ 

The liberal members of the diet had not succeeded in 
carrying all their measures, but, during the short time 
they had been in session, they had rendered great service 
to the country, and they were confident of obtaining yet 
greater victories at the next convention of the national 
assembly, which was to take place in 1847. 

The government, in 1845, finding all its attempts to 
arrest the progress of the liberal party unsuccessful, re- 
solved to renew the attempt which had been made in the 
time of Joseph, and attack the liberty of Hungary in its 
very stronghold, — the municipal governments. Hunga- 
ry has been, from the earliest times, divided into coun- 
ties, each of which possesses an independent administra- 
tion; so that the kingdom may be said to be composed 
of a number of small states, united by a federal compact, 
and represented, by their deputies, in the general diet of 
the nation. Each of these counties is presided over by 
a Foispan, or supreme count, who is usually one of the 
large landed proprietors of the county. Under hin is 
an Alispan (Viscount), on whom the principal business 
of the county devolves. The salaries of these officers 
are, on the true republican principle, very moderate. 
The honor of serving the country is regarded as sufh- 





have been the first to renounce the right of exemption from taxation, — this 
act, truly worthy of a noble, has already, to the honor of our aristocracy 
be it said, found many imitators. Those who have followed your example 
have made the most worthy recognition of your action. e also, who 
believe that, in taking part in our burdens, you have not lowered yourself 
to our level, but have raised us to yourselves, all regard it as a sacred duty 
to express to you our ardent gratitude for this noble sacrifice, which opens a 
new era to our country. May God grant, for the glory of the country and 
for our happiness, that your life may be long, and that your spirit may in- 
spire the whole world.’ 

* Very severe restrictions were imposed by Austria on Hungarian com- 
merce. 
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cient recompense. The law provides, that, in case of 
neglect of duty on the part of the Féispan, the king 
may, at the instance of the county, oblige him to resign 
his office into the hands of an administrator, to be 
named by the king. ‘The government made the ab- 
sence of some of these magistrates from the counties 
over which they -presided the pretext for a general dis- 
placement. ‘This was done without the consent of the 
counties, and even in cases where the Féispan had re- 
signed his other offices for the purpose of devoting him- 
self to the affairs of his county. The new administra- 
tors brought with them a complete set of under officers, 
and, instead of receiving the moderate stipend awarded 
by the county to its chief magistrate, had very large sal- 
aries from the Austrian government. It was the inten- 
tion of the cabinet, by this illegal measure, to overrule 
the elections, as it had already done in Croatia.* The ap- 
pointment of these administrators excited an indignation, 
which their conduct did not tend to allay. It was in 





* Kossuth, in March, 1845, soon after this arbitrary act of government was 
carried into effect, addressed the county of Pest in a speech in which he 
pointed out all the dangers to the country which were involved in this meas- 
ure, and all the evils which must result, and which actually did afterwards 
result, from it. We have not room for this speech. We give the opening 
and closing passages. 

“ Although the future of our country appears to me covered by a dark 
veil, I cannot deny that the hope of a better destiny has sometimes beamed 
before my eyes. One of these moments of illusion presented itself when 
the government seemed ready to unite in our views, and to walk with us on 
the path of progress which had been smoothed by our efforts ; when it 
seemed to offer us its assistance in repairing the faults of our fathers, and 
raising the people from their sad condition. We were then ready to ban- 
ish the remembrance of three centuries of sorrow, and to give ourselves to the 
labors which were to replace this mournful but sacred struggle in which 
we had been engaged for the defence of our rights and our liberties. Alas! 
the illusion ge vanished, and we found ourselves still alone on the 
path of progress. One step more and the struggle recommenced. So be 
it then; those who were ready to reconcile themselves with power will 
again defend their rights as men and citizens... .. . 

“It has been said, — what has not been said to justify the government ? — 
that order rendered these illegal measures necessary. Order! I do not 
know a word of which despotism has made a more insolent abuse. It is in 
the name of order that Nicholas has effaced Poland from the rank of na- 
tions, and that King Ernest has annihilated the constitution of Hanover. 
It was in the name of order that Philip Il. made a cemetery of Belgium. 
This order, thanks be to God, Hungary does not know, nor does she desire 
to know it. Hungary is governed only by laws, and, if order requires a 
change in the government, the nation must assemble and assent to the 
change. Any measure which is arbitrarily imposed is not order, but ille- 
gality, despotism, that is to say, disorder.” 

* 
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vain, however, that the counties presented remonstrances 
to the king against the maladministration of these func- 
tionaries. All complaints were disregarded, and this new 
encroachment on their rights was added to the list of 
grievances for whose redress the nation was to combat 
at the next meeting of the diet. 

In June, 1847, the opposition party issued a programme 
of the measures which they intended to advocate at the 
next meeting of the diet. They begin with declaring 
that, in giving their opposition or their support, they shall 
have regard, not to persons, but to acts; that they shall 
disapprove of those acts of the government only which 
are, in their form or their essence, illegal, or which are 
ealculated to affect injuriously the interests of the coun- 
try. ‘They proceed to recount some of the most serious 
of the long-neglected grievances of the nation : — 


“Our heavy grievances, so many times exposed, after a long 
course of years, in which we have asked, urged, waited, have 
remained even to this day without a remedy. They have be- 
come the more bitter, because our legitimate complaints, so often 
heard, have never produced any result. It is for this reason that 
confidence and hope begin to fail. 

** In the mass of our grievances there are some on which the 
opinion of the whole nation is unanimous, including the men 
who are now members of the Hungarian government. Neverthe- 
less, the government does not seek to remedy the evil; we can- 
not see, on their part, any intention of relieving it...... In 
addition to our complaints of long standing, we find new griev- 
ances in recent acts of the government. We have no need to 
relate them in full; the public consultations of the counties, 
their representations and their circulars, have already fully ex- 
posed and registered them. ..... In this alarming situation of 
our country, we must strive to increase and strengthen the legal 
guarantees of our constitutional existence. We regard the re- 
sponsibility of the government as one of these guarantees. 
This belongs to the very nature of constitutional government, 
and will form the best defence of the Hungarian government 
against the pernicious influence of foreign elements. 

** Among the constitutional guarantees we count publicity. 
This we will maintain, with all our force, in regard to every 
branch of public life. We regard as a constitutional guarantee, 
and as a necessary means to our future national development, 
the liberty of the press, limited by suitable laws. We shall 
therefore insist upon the abolition of the censorship, which has 
been introduced contrary to law. 
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‘“* We regard it as legal, equitable, and as important for the in- 
crease of the national strength and the security of our independ- 
ence, that Transylvania and Hungary should be fully and legal- 
ly united ; that the two nations may be restored to each other, 
and the claims of kindred and the long-expressed wishes of both 
countries satisfied. 

‘* But we shall not regard our mission as accomplished when 
we have fortified the guarantees of our constitutional existence. 
We believe ourselves called to labor continually for the accom- 
plishment of all just reforms. We therefore resolutely declare, 
that we shall remain, for the future, on the ground on which the 
history of the last years has made the name of opposition synon- 
ymous with that of reform. ..... 

‘In conformity with all that precedes, while we regard it as 
our indispensable duty to guard the right of the initiative, we 
also hold it our duty openly and clearly to point out the principal 
questions whose prompt solution we believe necessary for the 
good of the country : — 

“1, The equal distribution of the public burdens, We re- 
gard it as our principal duty to lighten the burdens of the peo- 
ple, who have hitherto been alone subjected to taxation. We 
wish in this respect, also, to strengthen our constitutional guaran- 
tees. We desire that the diet should decide as to the disposition 
of the impost. 

*¢ 2. Participation of the non-nobles, of the inhabitants of the 
royal cities, and of the free districts, in legislative and municipal 
rights.* 

“« 3. Equality before the law. 

‘4, The abolition of the urbarial dues, with indemnity to 
the landed proprietors. We think it desirable that steps should 
be taken to render the redemption of these universal, through 
the assistance of the state. 

“*5, Security given to credit and property by the abolition of 
the aviticitas. 

*‘ We shall labor strenuously to call into life all that can 
tend to the material and intellectual development of the coun- 
try. We shall endeavour to give to popular education, that 
powerful engine of national development, such a direction as 
shall form able and patriotic citizens, that the people may, by 
this means, likewise attain to personal independence. ..... 





* It has been said, among other things, by those writers who support the 
Austrian views, that the abolition cf the disabilities of the unprivileged 
class, decreed by the diet in 1848, was a measure of policy intended to 
secure the codperation of the people in a projected revolution. This pro- 
gramme, published eight months before the revolution in Paris, which 
gave occasion to that at Vienna, offers a sufficient answer to this assertion. 
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** While laboring for the accomplishment of these ends, we 
shall never forget the relations which, by the terms of the Prag- 
matic Sanction, exist between Hungary and the hereditary states 
of Austria. But at the same time, we shall hold fast to the tenth 
article of 1790, by which the royal word, sanctified by an oath, 
guaranteed to our nation that Hungary is a free country, inde- 
pendent in its whole system of legislation and of administration, 
and that it is not subordinate to any other country.” 


The events which took place in France and Austria 
in the spring of 1848 gave to the cause of liberal prin- 
ciples a speedier triumph than its advocates had antici- 
pated for it. Ferdinand, in the midst of a crumbling 
empire, was in no condition to refuse the demands of 
his people. Immediately after the revolution of the 13th 
of March in Vienna, the opposition party in Hungary 
issued a proclamation, headed, “ Mit kivan a magyar 
nemzet ?” —‘ What asks the Magyar nation?” 

This manifesto sets forth twelve points of reform : — 


“1. We ask freedom of the press, and the abolition of the 
censorship. 

“© 2. A responsible ministry at Buda. 

**3. Annual diet at Pest. 

“© 4, Equality before the law, both as regards religious and 
civil rights. 

«5. A national guard. 

“6. An equal distribution of the public burdens. 

“'7, Abolition of the urbarial relations. 

“8. Trial by jury. 

‘*¢ 9, Representation on the principle of equality. 

“© 10. A national bank. 

‘© 11. The army shall be required to take the oath to the con- 
stitution ; the Magyar troops shall not be taken out of the coun- 
try ; the foreign troops shall be withdrawn. 

© 12. Union with Transylvania.” * 





* Before the union of Transylvania with Hungary, there were some im- 
ree differences in the political constitution of the two countries. In 

ransylvania a distinction of races was recognized. In the Transylvani- 
an diet, the Magyars, the Szeklers, and the Saxons were represented as dis- 
tinct nationalities, by their respective deputies. The Wallachian inhabit- 
ants of the country were not represented in the diet as a distinct race ; 
they were counted as Magyars. A Wallachian noble might be elected to 
the diet, but he sat there asa Magyar. Among the Szeklers, a race closely 
kindred to the Magyars, the distinction between noble and non-noble has 
never been introduced. They have preserved their ancient institutions in 
— purity than the Magyars. By the union of Transylvania with 

ungary, all political distinctions founded on difference of race were 
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To these articles, at the suggestion of Vahot, was add- 
ed, the release of prisoners confined for political offences." 

It is to be observed that these demands for equality 
before the law, and an equal distribution of the taxes, 
were not made by those who suffered by the existing in- 
justice, — until these reforms were carried, these had no 
voice in any public matter,— but by the very persons 
whose privileges were to be abrogated. 

These measures of reform were rapidly passed by the 
diet. A deputation of Hungarian nobles then proceeded 
to Vienna, to lay them before the king, and obtain his 
sanction. 

On the 19th of March, placards, affixed to the walls 
of Pest, announced to the people that the royal assent 
to their demands had been obtained. A copy of a letter 
was given, addressed by the Palatine to Count Batthy- 
anyi, empowering him to form the long-desired Hun- 
garian ministry. This announcement seemed to give 
the final pledge of the reality and permanence of their 
newly gained freedom. The people were satisfied. They 
had never had any other desire than to live quietly under 
just and equal laws. They believed their end accom- 
plished. A partaker in the scenes of the 15th to the 
19th of March, writing while the hopes of the people 
were still fresh, and Sale they had even a foreboding of 
the terrible disenchantment which was to follow, speaks 
thus : — 

** That which in Italy has cost streams of blood, that to which, 
in France, hundreds and hundreds of men fell as sin-offerings, 
that which Germany must buy with blood, and again blood, — that 
have we Hungarians, who have been decried, through all Eu- 
rope, as a seditious, lawless, turbulent people, gained without 





abolished ; the same system of representation was established in Transyl- 
vania as in Hungary ; all the inhabitants, without distinction of race, were 
admitted to the right of suffrage, the possession of a very small amount 
of yearly income being the only qualification required. 

— We have state prisoners,’ says Birangi, ‘“* who, victims of an arbi- 
trary act of power, have been pining for years in horrible dungeons. It 
would have been shameful to have forgotten them in the list of the national 
demands.”’ — Pesti Forradalom, Pest, 1848. 

“An inconsiderate word, or a single passage in a perhaps prudently 
written book, torn out of its connection, and invested with an arbitra 
meaning, was all that was needed to stamp a man asa political criminal. 
This was the easiest means of putting out of the way men of distinguished 
abilities, who might have been able to further the welfare of their coun- 
try.” — Berfli, Ein Blatt Volksgeschichte, Pest, 1848. 
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any disturbance of the public order. Our victory was no vic- 
tory of force, but a victory of right, —a victory of intelligence. 
Our revolution was a revolution against disorder, to obtain the 
highest good of a free people, — order.” * 


Another eyewitness thus describes the effect produced 


on the people of Pest by the announcement of the royal 
assent : — 


** It would be impossible to describe the joy which everywhere 
manifested itself. With deeply penetrated, devout hearts, we 
hastened to the church, to give thanks to the Omnipotent for this 
speedy bloodless accomplishment of our transformation. The 
church, when we entered, was filled with people, the sight of 
whose deep, enthusiastic devotion elevated the heart with a sub- 
lime feeling. When we left the church, I felt as if newly born, 
newly baptized.” + 


But this apparent triumph of their rights did but 
hasten the crisis which Austria had been for years pre- 
paring for the Hungarian nation.{ While they were re- 
turning thanks to God for their freedom, redeemed with- 
out blood, Jellachich was receiving his orders from the 
Austrian cabinet. 

On the 24th of March, only five days after the date 
of the letter to Count Batthyanyi, which had excited 
so much joy and gratitude among the people, the Pala- 
tine Stephen, son of the old, beloved Palatine Joseph, 
and who was himself possessed of the affection and con- 
fidence of the Hungarian people, addressed to the emperor 





* Berffi, Der 15 Marz, 1848, in Pest. Ein Blatt Volksgeschichte. 

t Pesti Forradalom. Irta Birdnyi Akos. Pesten, 1848. 

t Our limits will not allow us, at the present time, to enter into the his- 
tory of the intrigues and illegal proceedings of Austria in the southern 
stage ag of Hungary, and more especially in Croatia, for many years be- 
ore the breaking out of hostilities. The citizens of this latter kingdom 
were, in many = oe debarred from the exercise of their political rights. 
They were attacked and driven from the place of elections by the mem- 
bers of the Illyrian faction, furnished with arms from the public arsenals. 
It was in vain they appealed to the king. Their remonstrances were un- 
heard. During the sitting of the Hungarian diet of 1843-44, the district 
of Turopolya, in Croatia, addressed a petition to that assembly on this sub- 
ject. The county of Zagrab, the largest county in Croatia, likewise ad- 
dressed to the county of Pest in Hungary, February 20, 1846, a very ear- 
nest letter, relating the acts of illegality and violence which had been com- 
mitted in that county, with the connivance and assistance of the authori- 
ties, and calling on the Hungarians, in the name of the ancient ties which 
bound the two countries, to join with them in earnestly petitioning the 
king for the redress of this injustice, their own appeals having been wholly 
without effect. 
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a letter, in which he set forth the “three measures” through 
which “alone” he “hoped to accomplish any thing in 
Hungary.” 

The first measure was to withdraw all the military force 
from the country, and to “abandon it to entire devasta- 
tion,” (dieses der ganzlichen Verwistung zu iberlassen,) 
to “ pillage and fire,” while the government was to look 
passively on. ‘The second measure was to make an at- 
tempt upon Count Batthyanyi, the President of the Hun- 
garian ministry, and, through his means, “ to save all that 
is to be saved.” ‘The third measure was to recall the Pala- 
tine, and to send a royal commissioner, invested with ex- 
traordinary powers, with a considerable armed force, to 
Presburg, who should repair to Pest, after the dissolution 
of the diet, and there carry on the government “ with a 
strong hand, in such a manner as circumstances may re- 
quire.”* ‘The Austrian cabinet adopted each of these 
measures in turn. The first was already in progress of 
preparation. Until their plans were matured for carry- 
ing the third into execution, it was necessary still to 
temporize. The good faith of the Hungarian ministry 
was not to be tampered with, but their credulity might 
be practised upon. They were, for a time, not less de- 
ceived than the rest of the nation. 

On the 11th of April, Ferdinand gave in person, at 
Presburg, his solemn sanction to the laws which had 
been promulgated in March. On the 10th of the follow- 
ing month, he issued a proclamation, addressed to the 
rebellious Croats and Servians, in which Jellachich was 
denounced as a traitor, and deprived of his banship, and 
all his military employments. In this proclamation, 
Ferdinand himself exposes the futility of the accusations 
which had been brought against the Hungarians as op- 
pressors of the other races. He upbraids the rebels with 
their treason, in the following terms : — 


** We have been deceived in you, — in you, Croats and Sla- 
vonians, who, for eight hundred years, under the same crown, 





* The young prince confesses to some scruples with regard to the first 
project. He suggests, that it might “ perhaps’ not be thought ‘suitable ”’ 
for a government to abandon its subjects, “‘a portion of whom, at least, 
are well disposed, to all the horrors of an insurrection.”’ It is probable that 
these plans did not originate with the Palatine, but were dictated to him 
at Vienna. 
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sharing the destinies of Hungary, have owed to this bond the con- 
stitutional freedom which you alone, among all Slavonian people, 
have been through a course of centuries in a condition to re- 
tain. 

** We find ourselves deceived in you, — you, who have not only 
always shared equally in all the rights and privileges of the Hun- 
garian constitution, but also, by the favor of our illustrious an- 
cestors, in reward of your spotless fidelity, have been invested 
with greater privileges than any other subjects of our sacred 
Hungarian crown. 

** We have been deceived in you to whom the last diet of Hun- 

ry and its dependent states granted, agreeably to our royal 
will, a brotherly share in all the benefits of constitutional freedom, 
and equality before the law. The right of constitutional repre- 
sentation has, with you, as in Hungary, been extended to the peo- 
ple, so that not only the nobility, but also the other inhabitants, 
and the frontier regiments, through their deputies, may take part, 
as well in the general legislation as also in your municipal as- 
semblies, and thus you yourselves, through your own immediate 
action, can forward your own prosperity. Hitherto the noble 
has had little share in the public burdens ; henceforward the uni- 
form distribution of the same among all the inhabitants, without 
distinction of class, is established by law, and thereby an oppres- 
sive burden has been taken from your shoulders. 

“ Your nationality and municipal rights, in regard to which an 
attempt has been made, by malicious, false reports, to inspire you 
with apprehensions, are not in any way threatened; on the 
contrary, they have been extended and strengthened, secured 
against all attacks ; for the use of your mother tongue has not on- 
ly been secured to you by law in your schools and churches, for 
all future time, but has also been introduced into your public as- 
semblies, in place of the Latin, hitherto in use. 

‘¢Calumniators have endeavoured to persuade you that the 
Hungarian nation wishes to suppress your language, or to hinder 
its further development. We ourselves assure you these reports 
are entirely false. 

“ For eight hundred years have you been united with Hunga- 
ry; during all this time, the legislature has acted with a regard 
to your nationality ; how could you, then, believe that this same 
legislature would now show itself hostile io your mother tongue, 
which it has protected for eight hundred years? ..... 

‘** The law is holy, and must be holy. We have sworn by the 
living God, that we will preserve the integrity of our Hungari- 
an crown, that we will maintain and obey the constitution and the 
_ laws, and cause others to obey them.” 


This proclamation had the effect of confirming the 
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Hungarians in their false security. It had no other effect. 
Jellachich continued to raise troops, and complete his 
preparations for the invasion of Hungary. The other 
agents of Austria in Southern Hungary incited the peas- 
ants with the hope of the rich plunder of the Hungarian 
towns and villages. The work of devastation began im- 
mediately after the promulgation of this edict. 

On the opening of the diet, on the 5th of July, the Pal- 
atine, in the name of the king, expressed his reprobation 
of.the rebels in Croatia and Slavonia, who, as he said, 
had even dared to use the royal name, and to resist the 
laws under the pretext that they were not the free ex- 
pression of the royal will. He assured them that it was 
his Majesty’s desire that the representatives of the nation 
should consider it their first duty to take the necessary 
measures for restoring the tranquillity of the country, for 
preserving the integrity of the Hungarian kingdom, and 
for maintaining the sacred inviolability of the law. With 
this view, he recommended them to bestow their earliest 
attention on the defence of the country and the state of the 
jinances. He declared that the king regarded with signal 
displeasure the audacious conduct of those who had 
ventured to assert that any act of disobedience to the 
law could be pleasing to his Majesty. 

In the mean time, the southern provinces of Hungary 
were already a prey to fire and massacre," while the 
Austrian generals looked quietly on. It was not until 
the 11th of July, that the nation was roused to a sense 
of its danger, and, on the motion of Kossuth, ordered a 
levy of men to defend the country against invasion. 

In August, the Austrian cabinet threw off the mask; 
the imperial troops began to march towards Zagrab, and 
to place themselves: under the command of Jellachich. In 
their reply to the remonstrances of the Hungarian diet, 
the ministry at Vienna now spoke openly of the Croatian 
and Servian rebels as the brothers in arms of the imperi- 
al army. 





*An attempt was likewise made, by the emissaries from Vienna, to’excite 
an insurrection in the North of Hungary, among the Slovacs ; but with lit- 
tle success. A band of marauders was, by the aid of money from Vienna, 
got together, who committed some depredations in the county of 'Trencsén ; 
but they were speedily suppressed. A company of three hundred of the 
Presburg National Guard was sufficient for this purpose. 
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On the 4th of September, the emperor addressed a 
letter to the same Jellachich whom, not two months be- 
fore, he had denounced as a traitor, in which he speaks of 
the “indubitable proofs of fidelity and attachment which 
the Freiherr von Jellachich has repeatedly displayed since 
he has been named Ban of Croatia.” 

The Hungarians made yet one more attempt to avoid 
an open collision with the Austrian government. On 
the 9th of September, a deputation of one hundred and 
sixty Hungarians, at whose head was Pazmandy, the pres- 
ident of the chamber of deputies, repaired to Vienna, to en- 
treat the emperor of Austria to show himself the king of 
Hungary, and “to contribute to the rescue of the fatherland 
by throwing the weight of his royal authority into the 
scale.” ‘The king drew from his pocket a written paper, 
and read them, in an indifferent voice, a cold and evasive 
answer. 

The deputation returned to Pest, to announce to the 
Hungarian people, that they were to rely only on them- 
selves. On the same day, Jellachich, at the head of the 
imperial forces, passed the Drave. 

It was thus that the war between Hungary and Aus- 
tria began. From this period, the eyes of the world 
have been turned upon Hungary. Our readers have yet 
fresh in their recollection the scenes of this war, in which 
the Hungarians extorted admiration even from their ene- 
mies. It is not our intention to retrace them here. We 
have designed only, in this rapid sketch, to place ina 
condensed form before those of our readers who had not, 
previous to the breaking out of the late contest, directed 
their attention towards Hungary, such a statement of 
the antecedent relations of that country with Austria as 
shall enable them to form an equitable judgment of the 
events of which they have been witness, and of those 
which the next decade is to develop. 

M. L. P. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Philo: an Evangeliad. By the Author of ‘ Margaret; a Tale 
of the Real and Ideal.” Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 
1850. 12mo. pp. 244. 


Tuis is a remarkable book, and like its predecessor, ‘* Mar- 
garet,”’ bears upon its pages strong marks of an original, liberal, 
independent, and progressive mind. ‘* Margaret” was a Yankee 
novel; “ Philo” is a Yankee poem. It is a valuable history of 
our times,—a graphic and faithful record of the various and 
grave questions that now interest and agitate the New England 
mind. A second time has our author essayed to give the pecu- 
liarities of New Efigland a distinct and permanent place in 
American literature. For this alone — had he no other merit — 
we should owe him much ; but the book itself possesses no com- 
mon value. Its spirit is catholic and manly, and commands our 
entire admiration. With characteristic boldness, and singular 
force, Mr. Judd utters his honest protest against the social, relig- 
ious, and political vices that seem so deeply inwrought with our 
existing institutions ; but in his severest censure of these sins, he 
mingles no word of calumny or sarcasm against individuals or 
classes. He never descends low enough to take up these unholy 
weapons, the use of which too often condemns at once our reform- 
ers and their cause. His kindly sympathies are not confined toa 
single class of sufferers, nor his friendly hand extended alone to 
those who, occupying his point of vision, see with him the golden 
side of the shield. His broad philanthropy makes no exception, 
but generously takes in Calhoun along with the negro slave and 
Garrison. Where too many of us are trained to think naught 
but purest evil can exist, he, with wise magnanimity, seeks and 
discovers good. He sees love, in the widest sense, to be the 
motive and the spirit of all true reform, and so he styles his book 
*¢ Philo.” 

We cannot forbear to notice some felicitous and striking pas- 
sages of local truth and interest, which must give a thrill of 
pleasure to all who know and love the scenery and the life of 
Maine. Some lines are redolent of her very soil, while they 
bring before us her majestic forests, either standing in their native 
grandeur, or felled by the aggressive axe of the adventurer, and 
sent floating down to the populous mart on the bosom of her noble 
rivers. 


Mr. Judd’s truth and accuracy in the delineation of character 
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indicate observation close and discriminating, combined with 
great reflective energy. His men and women, standing apart, as 
individuals, or as representatives of classes, are real and lifelike; 
though their manifestations are less of the feverish, factitious tur- 
bulence of the outward, than of the graver and deeper workings 
of the inner world. 

Our author builds up no high, mysterious wall of separation be- 
tween men and angels ; by exalting and purifying the former, and 
humanizing the latter, he brings them on to the same plane, 
where they hold earnest and natural communings. Gabriel and 
Philo are affectionate and sympathizing friends. 

The Pastor, the Poet, and the Skeptic are all drawn by a mas- 
ter’s hand. ‘The death scene is as full of Christian truth and 
beauty, as of human hope and tenderness. ‘The court scene of 
the world is admirable. The visit to the forest lodge of the 
sturdy woodman, whose “ axe snapped keenly through the frozen 
umbrage,” makes a charming picture; and here our deepest 
heart is touched by the simple and exquisite expression that is 
given to the profound affinity that exists between nature and 
religion. But we have not space to point out all that we have 
found in this book of beauty and of power. It must be read 
carefully and candidly, to be appreciated or understood. It is 
worthy of great praise ; yet we feel that it is open to some 
severity of criticism. We are never quite sure that Mr. Judd’s 
fine thoughts will be presented to us in an attractive garb. In 
his happier moments, no element of grace or taste seems wanting 
to his nice and forcible expression, while at other times every 
element of both seems to have forsaken him, and his form of 
speech becomes strange, awkward, quite incomprehensible, and 
almost intolerable ; still, if this uncouth dialect be truly idiocratic, 
we can school our sensitive ears to bear an occasional twinge, 
and thank Mr. Judd heartily for his books, for we cannot afford 
to lose his thoughts. This volume contains many passages of 
pure poetry, but more of profound thought and generous senti- 
ment. It is so fresh and racy, that it often sparkles like the 
purest spring water, welling up to the sunlight from beneath the 
rock. It is so bold and free, that the soul within us is uplifted by 
communion with a spirit that walks erect. It is so pure and 
healthful, that we feel a moral strength in reading it, akin to our 
physical exhilaration when breathing the open, untainted air of 
the mountains, In a word, it is thoroughly humane, and so 
eminently, and in the best sense, Christian. 





The Birds of Aristophanes. With Notes, and a Metrical Table. 
By C. C. Fetton, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Har- 
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vard College, Cambridge, Mass. Cambridge: John Bartlett. 
1849. 12mo. pp. xv. and 228. 


THE comedies of Aristophanes are of great historical impor- 
tance, as revealing Athenian life in a manner and degree alike 
peculiar, by travestying the principal characters and exposing the 
abuses and the corruptions of the time. They are entertaining, 
as being informed and adorned with all that a wit the most bril- 
liant and genial, and a fancy the most luxuriant, could bestow. 
They were composed, for the most part, in the purest Attic, and 
as the theme varies show in turn all the power, grace, and delicacy 
of that most highly wrought form of the Greek language. 

In the play before us, and in his excellent edition of the 
Clouds, Professor Felton has given the text entire, instead of omit- 
ting, as some editors from the worthiest motives have done, such 
passages as offend against moral purity and taste. But —to his 
honor be it recorded — neither on the former occasion nor on the 
present does he incline or attempt to make an excuse for the 
coarseness and obscenity which here and there degrade and de- 
file the otherwise charming pages of the Coryphzeus of the Attic 
dramatists, though he justly intimates that a comparison in this 
particular of Greek comedy with English is strangely in favor of 
the writer of the pagan age. We wish it had not been too much 
io expect that a mind like that of Aristophanes — by nature so 
comprehensive and subtile, disciplined and furnished by a culture 
so various and exquisite — should be 


“a sacred stream, 
In whose calm depth the beautiful and true 
Alone are mirrored.” 


Would, indeed, we could find some such plausible explanation of 
the appearance of these intruders into goodly company, as that 
which the poet Wordsworth gives of the existence of the gross 
scenes and passages in our own great Shakspeare ; but the cos- 
tume in Aristophanes, befitting forms wellnigh divine, too plainly 
attest at whose bidding they came. 

The commentary on this play is written with a grace almost 
Athenian, and while it contains much that is pleasing and attrac- 
tive, as well as explanatory, it is highly critical withal. The 
grave learning which the editor brings us here is borne with his. 
characteristic ease. We are gratified to see the Scholia so 
largely adduced in the discussion of the difficult passages. The 
Jabors of the veteran Bothe are often used, but with that discrim- 
ination which his views, sometimes singularly happy and well 
weighed, at other times very hasty and injudicious, render neces- 
sary. To elucidate or settle some of the obscure and doubtful 
points in the ornithology of the piece, the editor has received the 


43 * 
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aid of the distinguished Agassiz, and has consulted the work of 
Von der Muhle. The coincidences between the facts stated by 
Von der Mihle and the allusions of Aristophanes are the more 
remarkable, as they were not sought after by the author with a 
view to confirm or even to illustrate any Greek classic. 

We have detected but few typographical errors, and many 
thanks are due to the publisher for the very handsome form in 
which he has put forth the work. 





The Oration of ischines against Ctesiphon. With Notes. 
By J. T. Cuamp.in, Professor of Greek and Latin in Water- 
ville College, Me. Cambridge: John Bartlett. 1850. 12mo. 
pp. xii. and 182. 


In two previous volumes, prepared on a plan similar to that of 
the present, Professor Champlin gave to the public several of the 
orations of Demosthenes, comprising the Oration on the Crown, 
and, of the Political Orations, Olynthiac I., I[., and III., Philip- 
pic I., On the Chersonesus, and For the Liberty of the Rhodians. 
Though these works have neither received any elaborate review, 
nor elicited any distinguished praise, yet they have been in a good 
degree useful, especially as suggesting and encouraging a more 
general study of Demosthenes, and as making the labors of able 
critics, such as Vomel, Sauppe, and Dipen, somewhat accessible 
to our students. We have diligently examined many of the notes 
of the volume now under our notice, and though, as a whole, the 
commentary is far superior to that on the Oration on the Crown, 
yet in some instances there is an inexactness of statement, an 
infelicity of explanation, which ought not to mar annotation on 
these matchless discourses. Believing, as we do, that these in- 
struments of education should be models of excellence in all re 
spects, we cannot forbear adverting to the diction of the notes, 
which too often presents a contrast to the pure and elevated style 
of the text. We find some inconsistency in the editor’s manner 
of writing Greek names in English. On p. 130 KepooBdénrns 
is given by Kersobleptes, but on p. 141 Cirrha occurs after 
Kippaiov ; on p. 147 we have Cheroneia from Xaipoveia, while 
on the following page Cadmea represents Kadyeia. A few notes 
here added will exemplify the faults to which we have above 
referred. P. 115, “* #5, now at length. And thus, generally, 73y 
is now, in some way out of season, 1. e. too early or too late, 
like the Latin jam.” P. 129, “* Ta 8€ pera ratra. Literally, the 
after these things.” P. 147, ‘ ed’ jar, in our age. Literally, 
upon us, while we say, under one.’ On p. 115 we find, ‘ éxi 
[ rivos dpxovros|, under, or, more strictly, upon. It denotes time, 
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or a course of events, as dependent upon some person (literally, 
during the course of events dependent upon what archon).” In 
the former case éxi could not be rendered under, and though it 
may thus be translated in the latter case, yet the idea of subor- 
dination in that and kindred instances lies in the context, and is 
not inherent in the preposition, as the editor’s analysis implies. 
P, 156, “ [oi] mdpako” is explained to mean, ‘ ambassadors 
conveyed in a mdpados, or sacred galley”; as if the Athenians 
had a class of ships called ai mapadou. 

Among the verbal mistakes, we notice on p. 182, cuveimrov; 
and on p. 140 "I\iades, and the same incorrect form is given in 
the text on p. 37. The book, however, is printed in a careful 
manner, and presents an attractive and beautiful appearance. 





The Works of Horace, with English Notes, a Life of Horace, 
and an Explanation of the Metres. By Epwarp Moors, 
M. A. Cambridge: Published by John Bartlett, Bookseller to 
the University. 1850. 12mo. pp. 459. 


WE welcome Mr. Moore’s new edition of Horace, and would 
welcome every edition which can tend to promote the study of 
this finished and elegant poet; being unwilling to assent to a 
remark of the editor, which we read with great surprise, that, “as 
a lyric poet, Horace does not rank very high.” We know of no 
lyric poetry in modern literature more exquisitely tender, more 
enlivening, or more lofty, than is to be found among the Odes of 
Horace. 

This edition is handsomely printed at the University Press, and 
its character may be inferred from the Preface : — 


“ Although the editor is well aware that there are several editions of 
Horace which are highly and deservedly esteemed, he yet believes that 
many teachers have felt the want which he has himself experienced, 
and which he has here endeavoured to supply, that, namely, of an edition 
of this valuable author, which should be better adapted to the require- 
ments of students ; which should explain all real difficulties clearly and 
concisely, and yet call upon the student for research and perseverance ; 
which should, in a word, incite him to study, and not relieve him from 
the necessity of it. If the editor has succeeded in this, his principal ob- 
ject, he will be amply satisfied with the result of his labors, and will 
consider it of comparatively small importance if, according to the judg- 
ment of abler scholars, he has in some instances failed to elucidate the 
author’s real meaning.”’ 


Mr. Moore has departed from the usual policy of school-book 
editors, in publishing the complete works of hisauthor. Some of 
the Odes and Epodes might, in our opinion, have been advan- 
tageously omitted. Pieces too gross to allow notes explanatory 
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of the text, or to be recited in the school-room, seem ill-advised 
in an educational work, no matter how beautiful or harmonious 
they may be. We would never advocate or defend any tam- 
pering with the text, but individual Odes may always be omitted 
without harm to the remainder. 

The notes are copious, and appear to have been prepared with 


greatcare. A Life of Horace and a Table of Metres are pre- 
fixed. 





Studies in Christian Biography, or Hours with Theologians and 
Reformers. By Samuet Oscoop, Minister of the Church of 
the Messiah in New York. New York: C. 8. Francis & Co. 
Boston: J. H. Francis. 1850. 12mo. 




















Tuts is the work of an accomplished scholar. The general 
reader will hardly appreciate the amount of learning and labor, 
of dry theological research and extended literary culture, which 
is condensed in this volume; and still less, how much of all 
these were required as a general preparation for writing it. 
Without giving a formal history of Christianity, it is probably, 
within certain limits, the most impressive and instructive mode of 
presenting its history to the popular mind. In the Christian 
Church there have arisen, from time to time, great men, who 
were not only the best exponents of the age in which they lived, 
but the ones who did most towards giving direction to theological 
thought and devotional forms and ecclesiastical discipline in 
succeeding ages. In reading their lives, we are placed at the 
centres of movement. In understanding their minds and char- 
acters, we have a key to the intellectual and moral history of the 
Church. To understand the true spirit of any age, we go, not to 
the ignorant and apathetic, but to those who embodied in them- 
selves, in the highest degree, its characteristic spirit. Mr. Osgood 
has not treated of all the. great names in Christian history, but still 
it is a grand procession which moves before us through his pages. 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Jerome, Calvin, Teresa, Socinus, 
Grotius, George Fox, Swedenborg, Wesley, Edwards, Howard, — 
these are the persons of whose characters and works and 
times he gives account. They were not only marked and in- 
fluential in their own day, but their influence survives in the in- 
tellectual and moral convictions and habits of Christendom. As 
we read of these ‘* representative men,” we travel back through 
the past, not painfully, step by step, through the valleys, but from 
hill-top to hill-top, while we are able, from the high summit to 
which we are raised, to have a vision of the whole “region round 
about. 
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Such works as this of Mr. Osgood by no means supersede 
the want of more elaborate histories; but for those who have 
little leisure for reading, they sum up the results of history in the 
most interesting and useful way, while, at the same time, those 
familiar with the annals of the Church find in such accounts of 
its leading men those general points discussed in which their 
knowledge of particular facts leads them to take the greatest 
interest. 

Mr. Osgood takes for the motto of his title-page the words of 
Paul, ‘‘ Diversities of gifts, but the same spirit.” In reading the 
volume, we are struck with the slight degree in which Christian 
controversies have to do with the essentials of religion. The 
idea of goodness is substantially the same in all sects. Had 
Augustine, or Teresa, or Wesley, or Edwards, while their char- 
acters remained the same, exchanged opinions with each other, 
they would have been the ornaments of the body which they 
joined, as they had been of that which they left, and as they are 
now, when the controversies of their day have subsided, the orna- 
ments of the Christian Church. This does not show that truth is 
unimportant, but it goes far to show that those truths which have 
most to do with the formation of character are, ina great degree, 
received by all sects, and that religious controversies, for the 
most part, relate to secondary and unimportant questions. One 
advantage of such a volume as this is, that, in showing the unity 
of spirit between those differing most widely in speculation, it in- 
culcates the duty and reasonableness among Christians of mutual 
toleration and respect. 

In expressing our gratification with this work, we will add the 
hope that Mr. Osgood may find time, amidst other duties, to give 
tothe world, in a still fuller and more elaborate form, the results 
of his studies in Christian history. 

We hardly need to inform our readers that most of the con- 
tents of this volume will be familiar to them, as having appeared 
in previous years in our own pages. 





The Life and Religion of ,Mohammed, as contained in the Sheeah 
Traditions of the HYAT-UL- KULOOB. Translated from 
the Persian. By Rev. James L. Merricx. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. 1850. 12mo. pp. 484. 


Tus volume contains, in a condensed form, a translation of 
the second of a set of three volumes, which together constitute 
the traditionary authority of Mohammed and his religion for the 
Sheeahs. This large sect of the followers of the ‘ Prophet” is 
composed chiefly of Persians, while the rival sect of the Sunnee 
embraces Arabs, Turks, and Tartars. The translator, having 
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been for eleven years a missionary in Persia, should be well 
qualified for the literary task which he has here performed, so 
that we can read his pages with confidence. His volume is all 
the more likely to find readers, because of the recent publication 
of Irving’s Life of Mohammed. Very different, however, are 
the contents and the style of the two works. In that before us all 
the wonders, myths, and false miracles which superstition and 
credulity have gathered about the author of Islamism are related 
with confident assurance. Doubtless, we have in this volume the 
very best account of the life and religion of Mohammed, as he 
and it are regarded by his own followers, that has ever been 
given in any European language. Some rich beauties of thought 
and diction will be found in these pages. The descriptions of 
Mohammed’s battles are drawn with spirit, and much interesting 
matter is offered to the reader. 





The Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or Year-Book of Facts in 
Science and Art, exhibiting the most important Discoveries 
and Improvements, &c., &c. Edited by Davin A. WEtts and 
GeorcE Buiss, Jr. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 
1850. 12mo. pp. 392. 


Tis is a work which is sure to be popular and valued, where 
its existence is known. Science gathers every year materials 
enough to fill a volume like this with information, intelligible 
even to unscientific readers. Works of the same character have 
for some years past been published in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. We have looked over this first American work of the 
kind with great interest, and would commend it for the evident 
faithfulness and industry of which it gives proof, as well as for 
the great value of its information. 





The Optimist. By Henry T. Tuckerman. New York: George 
P. Putnam. 1850,. 12mo. pp. 274. 


FounDED on the better one of the two significations of the 
philosophical term ‘ Optimism,” this delightful and healthful 
volume of essays seeks to draw the means of good from the com- 
mon and familiar experiences of life. It is written in the best 
spirit of cheerfulness and wisdom. It is equally suited for perusal 
in the leisure hours of healthful occupation, and in the chamber 
of retirement under pain or trial. 
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The Angel World, and other Poems. By Puitip James Baltey, 
Author of “ Festus.” Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 
1850. 16mo. pp. 114. 


THovcGH some hard words, with occasional infelicities of ex- 
pression, and some more eccentric utterances of strange thoughts, 
are found in this volume, as in the previous poem of the same 
author, we find in this a purer fancy and a more devout tone. 
We like some of the single poems better than any portion of that 
which fills more than two thirds of the volume. Passages of 
occasional pathos and tenderness, and brilliant flashes of aspiring 
faith and feeling, appear on many pages. 





Latter-Day Pamphlets, by Tuomas Cartyte. No. 1. The 
Present Time. No.2. Model Prisons. No. 3. Downing 
Street. No. 4. The New Downing Street. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. 


CaRLYLE has managed, for more than fifteen years, to maintain 
a position in literature and in philosophy inexplicable to most 
persons. His jargon of language, his commonplaces raised on 
the stilts of extravagant or ludicrous phrases, and his somewhat 
promiscuous assaults upon all shams and pretences and con- 
ventional notions, gave to him a notoriety and an influence which 
he never would have attained had he kept to the use of English, 
and qualified his ridicule and bitterness by taking counsel from 
common sense and truth. Nothing is easier than to enter into 
a general crusade of fault-finding against all the institutions of 
society, and against the measures which from time to time give 
promise of advancing social and political interests. ‘The epithet 
which, of all others, is most deserved by Carlyle, is that of ‘* the 
fault-finder.”” We confess, however, that he does not invent his 
materials. These four Latter-Day Pamphlets are filled with 
sarcasms, flings, and abuse of somebody, or of every body. Yet 
they also contain pure wit, and a measure of reason. He is now 
taken most hardly to task by the philanthropists, among whom 
he once had his chief admirers, for his severe assaults upon “ the 
rose-water”’ benevolence of the age. The second pamphlet is 


the most extravagant of the series thus far. 





Schiller’s Song of the Bell. A new Translation. By W. H. Fur- 
ness. With Poems and Ballads from Goethe, Schiller, and 
others. By F. H. Hepes. Philadelphia: Hazard & Mitchell. 
12mo. pp. 48. 
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Tne “Song of the Bell’ has been repeatedly rendered in 
English, by different hands, with very different success. Of the 
various translations known to us, this of Dr. Furness is, in all 
respects, the most complete. Its fidelity is remarkable, and has 
been achieved with no sacrifice of the English idiom. Of course, 
in a good lyric poem, — and in proportion to its goodness, — there 
is something which must evaporate in any translation. The 
form may be preserved, the precise meaning may be given, the 
‘* ipsissima verba,”’ may be rendered by their logical equivalents 
in another tongue ; but the subtile and undefinable aroma which 
consists in the associations rather than the meanings connected 
with the chosen words of the original, and which constitutes the 
true charm of a lyric, is not transferable. That no study can 
embalm, and no language reproduce. The best poetical ver- 
sions we have seen bear but the same relation to their originals 
that flowers preserved in a hortus siccus bear to the same flow- 
ers on their native stalks. Form, color, texture, are there ; but 
the odor has fled. 

Dr. F. has done all that translation can do in overcoming this 
difficulty. As far as was possible, he has preserved the spirit as 
well as the form of this wonderful poem, in whose service the 
arts of music and design have loved to minister. We regard it 
as the most successful solution hitherto of a very difficult task. 

Of the other pieces in this volume, the greater part have been 
favorably known to the public in other connections. 





Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man. By Tuomas Rein, 
D. D., F. R.S.E. Abridged. With Notes and IIlustrations 
from Sir William Hamilton and others. Edited by James 
Watke_ER, D. D., Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy 
in Harvard College. Cambridge : John Bartlett. 1850. 
l2mo. pp. 462. 


Tue plan and arrangement of Dr. Walker’s edition of this 
work, whose reputation is well established, are such as to adapt 
it to the use of students. The omission of some passages, con- 
taining repetitions or digressions not important to the arguments 
treated, has allowed the editor space to introduce the annotations 
of Sir William Hamilton, with other illustrative and explanatory 
matter, besides his own not infrequent, but always valuable 
notes, which are enriched by a most extensive study of his sub- 
ject. The work in this shape looks far more inviting, and will, 
no doubt, be vastly more intelligible and interesting to the stu- 
dents for whom it was prepared, as well as to other readers. 
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‘* Our Help is in God.” This is the title of a discourse de- 
livered before his society by the Rev. Dr. Gannett, on February 
24th. (Crosby & Nichols, 8vo, pp. 20.) Some of the newspaper 
criticisms of the discourse have illustrated the truth and impor- 
tance of the earnest and faithful counsels which it teaches. It 
recommends supplication for Divine aid, reliance, and devotion, as 
helps for our country under the agitations which, through the 
whole season, have made such exciting scenes in Congress. 
‘**‘ How will prayer help the matter?” asks one editor. The 
wise and true answer which the discourse gives, by anticipation 
of such questions, is, prayer will benefit our rulers and help us to 
choose wise rulers, while it is in other ways the appointed means 
for securing national blessings. 


Two Discourses preached in the Twelfth Congregational 
Church, on Sunday, February 10, commemorate the comple- 
tion of twenty-five years of ministerial service there, by the Rev. 
Dr. Barrett. (‘Tuttle & Dennett, 8vo, pp. 40.) For one so de- 
voted, and wise, and quietly faithful in his office, we should have 
looked for a peaceful and successful ministry, and for just such 
an account of it as is given, with equal heartiness, modesty, and 
humility, in this pamphlet. Dr. Barrett’s society was the first in 
this city which, from its very formation, and in the erection of its 
place of worship, recognized the distinguishing doctrine of Unita- 
rian Christianity. The society prospered from its commencement, 
and is prosperous now. Hundreds of families have gone from 
it from time to time, on account of a change of abode from city 
to country, and still the society fills its pews, and has always 
been among the first to respond to every benevolent appeal. 
May another quarter of a century pass as peacefully and as pros- 
perously over the union of pastor and people. 


‘* Farewell.” This Apostolic title is borne by a sermon 
preached on Sunday, March 10, to the First Church, by the Rev. 
Dr. Frothingham. ‘On that day he closed his pastoral relation, 
which had continued for thirty-five years. We cannot chronicle 
the fact without sadness, for we are pained by the rupture of old 
associations, and most pained by the rupture of those associ- 
ations-which are most cherished and pleasant. Loss of bodily 
health, which we hope is but temporary, has led Dr. Froth- 
ingham to this step. In a subdued tone, and in a succession 
of tender words, which intimate feelings and thoughts beyond 
what are expressed, and with a delicate reserve touching all 
the incidents and particulars of a long and faithful ministry, this 
discourse is unlike all others for similar occasions which we 
have seen. We do not miss in it the statistics and details which 
are usual, for it is constructed after another model. It is sugges- 
tive of the most sacred truths and relations; it raises the veil 
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which covers past memories and the secrets of the heart only for 
an instant, and leaves to sympathizing readers, as on its delivery 
it left to sympathizing hearers, to imagine what more might have 
been said. We rejoice to know that the sundering of this pas- 
toral relation is to break no professional or fraternal tie, but that 


the late pastor of the First Church is to be still a brother of his 
brethren. 


“The Union of the Human Race,” is the title of a lecture 
delivered before the Quincy Lyceum, February 7, by the Rev. 
Wm. P. Lunt. (Boston, Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, 8vo, pp. 38.) 
It is not often that the publication of a lyceum lecture receives 
the compliment which was bestowed on this, in a request for its 
publication ; but we can easily discover the reason of it in this 
case. Mr. Lunt, in a finished style of pure classical English, 
aided by the wealth of much reading and thought, treats his large 
subject with skill, and draws out of it many instructive points. 
To the facts of history are applied the lessons of philosophy. 
He indicates the agencies which tend to unite the human race, 
and specifies the opposing influences with which they have had 
to contend. Some fine paragraphs near the close present the 
powerful workings of the Christian religion as the chief means 


of harmonizing all differences, and bringing all people into con- 
cord and unity. 


** Report to the Corporation of Brown University on Chan- 
ges in the System of Collegiate Education; read March 28, 
1850.” (Providence, G. H. Whitney, 8vo, pp. 76.) This doc- 
ument is from the pen of President Wayland, as chairman of 
a committee on the subject of proposed alterations in the course 
of studies in Brown University. ‘The Report embraces an exam- 
ination of the system of university education in Great Britain, — 
from which all save one of our own colleges have copied their 
systems, —a view of the progress and present state of such edu- 
cation in this country, a statement of the present condition of 
Brown University, and of the measures proposed for enlarging its 
usefulness, with a criticism on the subject of collegiate degrees. 
There is much valuable matter embraced in the Report, on 
many incidental topics, but its main object is to suggest a plan to 
relieve Brown University of its present embarrassments, and to 
extend its usefulness. ‘Two methods are mentioned. The one, 
which would leave the system of instruction now pursued there 
as it is at this time, requires the raising of a considerable sum of 
money. The other method, which the Report regards as prefer- 
able, is such an alteration of the course of study, and of the 
qualifications for a degree, as will draw to it a much larger num- 
ber of students. 
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James Munroe & Co. have published, in four pretty cloth-cov- 
ered volumes, “ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” ‘“ Only,” “ Old 
Joliffe,” and *“*A Sequel to Old Joliffe,’ by the same author. 
These genial little stories have been received with equal favor by 
children and their parents. They are among the few unexception- 
able books whose sentiments, morals, and diction adapt them to 
their purpose, and convey the best lessons in an attractive form. 


Crosby & Nichols have republished, from the London edition, 
an English translation of a Danish drama, entitled King René’s 
Daughter. The interest of this simple tale gathers about a 
singular, yet not impossible, picture of the fancy, portrayed as an 
incident of real experience. A child, born blind, is so educated as 
to be ignorant of her deprivation. The method and effect of this 
delicate training, with a beautiful delineation of the experiences 
attending the gift of sight, constitute the drapery of the story. 

The same publishers have issued second editions of Furness’s 
Prayers, Mountford’s Euthanasy, and Bartol’s Discourses on the 
Christian Spirit and Life, with an Introduction not given in the 
previous edition. 


Messrs. Ticknor, Reed, & Fields have published, in a most 
beautiful style of art, a new edition of the Liturgy used in King’s 
Chapel, in this city. The same publishers have issyed, in a 
shape uniform with their many volumes of poetry, the complete 
poetical works of Professor Longfellow. ‘Two volumes embrace 
what has been previously published in six. In their present 
form they will tempt, perhaps, some new readers, and will 
serve as a more becoming gift to a large variety of persons. 
The publishers will soon issue an elegantly illustrated edition of 
Evangeline. 


Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. have published, thus far, 
fourteen numbers of their splendid octavo edition of Shakspeare. 
The engravings of the heroines of each play continue to be finely 
executed, and the type and paper used in the work are of the 
very best character. The notes and illustrations which are in- 
troduced are selected most judiciously from the whole mass of 
such materials which has been accumulated by the commentators. 
The same publishers have issued the third volume of their li- 
brary edition of Milman’s Gibbon. We cannot but commend 
the style in which this firm issues the occasional pamphlets 
which now constitute so large a portion of the reading of many 
persons around us. In this fine style, with bold type, white 
paper, and open lines, they have published Lamartine on 
‘*¢ Atheism among the People,” (12mo, pp. 72,) a brilliant, but 
somewhat rhetorical essay,—and a pamphlet entitled “ The 
Origin of the Material Universe ; with a Description of the Manner 
of the Formation of the Earth, and Events connected therewith, 
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from its Existence in a Fluid State to the Time of the Mosaical 
Narrative ” (12mo, pp. 84). As this account, however, is not 
written by an eyewitness of the occurrences which it describes, 
it must, of course, be read with some allowances. These at- 
tempts, of which there have been several of late, from Laplace 
downwards, are more or less ingenious essays on chemistry, 
which undertake to account for the creation of every thing, some- 
thing being given as the material to start with. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York, have at length issued 
an edition of Humboldt’s Cosmos, in two very neat volumes. 
This work, which was recently commended in our pages, ought 
to find a multitude, not of readers merely, but of students, — for 
it needs and deserves study. — Mr. Melville’s new book, from the 
same publishers, ‘* White-Jacket: or, The World in a Man-of- 
War,” though not the most brilliant, is by far the most instructive 
and valuable of his writings. It describes the whole organization 
of the interior life of a ship of war, its discipline, incidents, catas- 
trophes, ennui, and excitements, and certainly, to a landsman, 
seems to be fair and impartial in its moralizings. As to its sea- 
manship, its technology, and its professional merits, we pass no 
opinion. We have read it with great delight, and, if we are not 
mistaken, have received from it much information, and many 
good impressions. 
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Ordination and Installation. —Mr. Francis C. Witttams, of 
Brighton, was ordained, on February 27, Pastor of the First Church 
and Society in North Andover. Introductory Prayer by Rev. Mr. Liv- 
ermore of East Boston; Selections from Scripture by Rev. W. R. 
Alger of Roxbury ; Sermon by Rev. F. D. Huntington of Boston ; 
Prayer of Ordination by Rev. F. A. Whitney of Brighton ; Charge by 
Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston; Fellowship of the Churches by Rev. O. 
B. Frothingham of Salem; Concluding Prayer by Rev. N. Hall of 
Dorchester. 

Rev. F. H. Hepes, late of Bangor, was installed, on March 27, as 
Pastor of the Westminster Congregational Church in Providence, R. I. 
Introductory Prayer and Reading of the Scriptures by Rev. C. H. Brig- 
ham of Taunton ; Prayer of Installation by Rev. S. K. Lothrop of Boston ; 
Fellowship of the Churches by Rev. E. B. Hall of Providence ; Sermon 
by Rev. G. W. Burnap of Baltimore; Address to the Society by the !ate 
Pastor, Rev. S. Osgood of New York; Concluding Prayer by Rev. 
C. T. Brooks of Newport, R. I. 
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261. QueENcH NoT THE Spirit. By Rev. A. P. Peabody. — 2« 
262. Tue Fatt. By Rev.S.K. Lothrop. . ‘ 2“ 
263. Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the A. U. A. : 5 “ 
264. Romanism. By Rev. 8.G. Bulfinch. . : z * 
265. Tue Srrict System anp tHE Easy. By Rev. F. D. 
Huntington. . ‘ 2 
266. Tue Gosret or Luxe Tae Arostizs’ Creep. “By 
Austin Craig. ; 3“ 
267. THe Curistian THEORY OF Lire. By Rev. ‘William 
R. Alger. .. 3% 
—— Tue CHILDREN wHO LIVED BY THE JoRDAN. By H. 
Martineau. . ‘ ° ° 1 * 
—— Racuet Forp. By E. ‘J. Williams, 2¢ 








MavricE aND GENEVIEVE, OR Ser-SAckIFICE “RE 
WARDED. ‘ 2 

Tue Way To maxe Home Comrortas.e. “By Miss 
H. M. Rathbone. , 2« 

No. 1, Biog. Series. MEMOIR OF THE Hon. Sanvet Hows. 
Wirn oTHER Notices. By Rev. Rufus Ellis. a 
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Broapway Sociery, 
Rev. Mr. STEARnNs’s, 
ad LEONARD’S, 


- LIVERMORE’s, 


Rev. Dr. Agpgott’s, . 


Rev. Mr. WHITWELL’s, 





, - 





7 
CHAPEL, 


> . 








> . 
Rev. Mr. Braprorp’s, 





“as 
Rev. Mr. Woopsgury’s, 





’ > 
Rev. Dr. BARRETT’sS, . 


CHAPEL OF THE Divinity §S 


Rev. Mr. GILBERT’s, 
Hous STREET, ° 
Mount PLEASANT 


Rev. Mr. Huntineton’s, 





= Ba..’s 

sad Muzzey’s, 

ae Frost’s, . 

a BaTEs’s, ° ° 

ed Hitu’s, . . 

, . 7 

Rev. Mr. BrieHam’s, 

- LINCOLN’s, .« ° 

ae WHITE’s, . ° 

« HARRINGTON’S, .» 

a CuiapP’s, ° 


Rev. Dr. Lamson’s, . 


Rev. Mr. FutyeEr’s, . 





, 





9 
Rev. Mr. Brown’s, 
aad PALFREY’S, 








? 
Rev. Dr. ALLEN’s, 
Rev. Mr. Epes’s, 

? 

b 











? 7 


, . * 
Tarrp Unitarian CuurcH, 


Rev. Mr. THomas’s, 
Naw NortH, . . 


Rev. S. F. Crarxe’s, . ; 


Rev. W. B. GREENE’s, 
Rev. J. M. Merricx’s, 





Rev. H. F. Bonn’s, at 


Raritway Society, 
Rev. Mr. WItt1s’s,_ . 
? 
, ° 











, 
Pitts St. CHAPEL, 


FOR 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 


COMPILED 
BY A COMMITTEE OF THE CHESHIRE PASTORAL ASSOCIATION. 


TWENTY-SECOND EDITION. 


CHOOQL, 


CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


ConGREGATIoNaL CuuRcH, 


This collection contains a much larger number and greater variety of hymns than 
that has been published for our societies, and is sold at a very low price. 
he following societies have introduced the “Christian Hymns” into their churches; 


South Boston, Mass. 


Hingham “ 
Dublin, N. H. 
Keene, “ 
Peterboro’, N. H. 
Wilton, a 

East Medway, Mass. 
Barnstable, y 
Taunton, -s 
Hopkinton, ” 


Pomfret, Vt. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
East Cambridge, Mass. 
Concord, N. H. 

Troy, N. Y. 

Boston, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Harvard, * 
Boston, ee 
Roxbury, ng 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Ware, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Concord, “ 


Stow, “e 
Worcester, “ 
Upton, “ 


Taunton, - 
Fitchburg, “ 

West Newton, Mass. 
Lawrence, <! 
New Orleans, La. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Fitzwilliam, N. H 
Belfast, Me. 

East Thomaston, Me. 
East Bridgewater, Mass. 
Northboro’, vs 
Woburn, - 
Winchendon, ” 
Bath, Me. 

Windsor, Vt. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
New Bedford, “‘ 
Boston, re 
Athol, = 4 
Brookfield, “ 
Walpole, . 


Mendon, 3 
Barre, sy 
Milton, « 


Petersham, “ 
Westboro’, “ 
Eastport, Me. 
Clintonville, Mass. 
Boston, . 


Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymn Books are requested to send to 
us for copies of the above for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Pvustisuers, 


111 Washington Street, BOSTON, 











THE 


CHRISTIAN. EXAMINER 


AND 





RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 





AGENTS. 


Arsany, - - - W.C. Little & Co. | Lower, - - - Oliver March. 


me . | New Beprorp, William Howe. 
ee mag sc Sy gue Co. | New Yor, - ". C.8. Francis & Co. 
BuR.ineTon, Edward Smith. : 





Fr 


| Puitapetpuia, J. Penington. 

| Puymourm, - - J. Kendall. 

H. J. Little & Co. 
E. C. Andrews,, 
Portsmoutu, - J. W. Foster. 


Dover, - - E. Wadleigh. Provipence, - G.H. Whitney. 


>How 
aha e 35 


Camsripcr, - John Bartlett. 
CuaRLEsTon, S. Gilman. | PorRTLAND, - 
Concorp, - J, Stacy. 


a} 
i 
We 


OPS Cig ONE 4 


Satem, - - + C. Foote. 
Springrigtp, - Charles A. Mann. 


KEENE, - - George Tilden. Worcester, - E.N. Tucker. 


EXETER, - - F. Grant. 








{> The work will be sent dy mail to any part of the United 
States on the remittance of one year’s subscription {four dollars) 
to the publishers, Boston, — subscribers paying postage, and taking 
the risk of conveyance. 

The subscription becomes due on the publication of the second 
number; that is, on the lst of March. Distant subscribers are ex. 
pected to transmit the amount of their yearly subscriptions as soon 


as they receive the second-number of each year. 





CAMBRIDGE: METCALF AND COMPANY, PRINTERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 
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